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PREFACE 


I Have been fifteen years writing this book; and as founder of the 
Blake Society, and also as its Secretary during the whole of that 
period, I have had advantages which, I suppose, few others have 
enjoyed. I am aware that no human work can be perfect; but 
I have certainly taken infinite pains. All along I have endeavoured 
to keep strictly to incontrovertible facts; therefore prominence is 
given to the gleanings from the numerous unpublished letters of 
Blake’s friends which have passed through my hands. These throw 
a flood of new light on Blake, and I flatter myself that for the 
first time Blake has been made really to live. If I have indulged 
here and there in theory, it is only when I have been convinced 
by an overwhelming mass of evidence that I am justified in the 
couclusions to which I have come. The theories respecting Leutha 
and Gwendolen are original, but a minute study of the Jerusalem 
and other works leaves no doubt whatever in my own mind as to 
their correctness, and I believe that every unbiassed reader will 
agree with me. Long ago, D. G. Rossetti timidly suggested that 
Hand was Leigh Hunt, but he offered no convincing proofs. A 
careful examination of /Jerusalem and of other sources of informa- 
tion has satisfied me that Rossetti, although nobody agreed with 
him, was really right. My citations from these various sources, and 
the pictures which I reproduce, prove our contention to the hilt. 
Rossetti imagined, however, that Blake had in his mind only Leigh 
Hunt; but, as I have shown, the three Hunts are intended, and 
I do not think that anyone, after reading my pages, can come to 
a different conclusion. 

My intimate knowledge of Cowper has also been a help to 
me (I founded the Cowper Museuny at Olney in 1900, and issued 
the four volume edition of his Correspondence in 1904), for nearly 
all the friends of Cowper’s latter years were also friends or acquaint- 
ances of Blake. 

Possibly some will be disturbed by what I have to record 
respecting Blake and Free Love; and others may resent my 
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references to his Theory of Inspiration (Vol. 1, pp. 58, 62; Vol. 2, 
p. 66)—a theory, by the by, which is to-day shared by many 
scholars. In the past, most writers on Blake have been in the 
habit of closing their eyes to these pronouncements, of slurring 
them over, or of explaining them away. But how can any system 
be understood if vital parts of it are ignored? In short, the writers 
to whom I refer have, when they have touched on these subjects 
at all, twisted what Blake really said to suit what they think he 
ought to have said. But that is not the way, however pious the 
intent. I myself have set down everything, whether it tells in 
Blake’s favour or not. I have assumed that what the public 
really want is to get at the actual Blake, with his idiosyncrasies, 
his faults, his weaknesses, his errors of judgment, his virtues. I 
have, throughout, attempted to take a detached view of my subject. 
Dr. Hubert Norman, whose pronouncements on everything he handles 
are always heavy with thought and brilliantly illuminating, points 
out in his essay, William Blake, a ‘‘marked inconsistency in Blake’s 
character: although keenly desirous of the friendship of others, he 
quarrelled with many of his friends, and apparently for no adequate 
reason. . . . His biographers . . . seize upon anything that 
might seem to justify Blake in his estrangements, even if by so 
doing they have to deal hardly with those with whom he quarrelled. 
They would have been more just to Blake and his friends if they 
had been prepared to admit that these troubles arose for the most 
part from the inherent mental instability from which Blake 
suffered.” I agree with Dr. Norman. It is possible to admire—to 
love—Blake, and yet to admit that there was something to be said 
for Edwards, Cromek, Stothard, Flaxman, Phillips, Hayley and the 
others with whom he, at different times, quarrelled; and as 
Mr. Kenneth Povey hints in his excellent article, “‘ Rex v. Blake” 
(Nation, July 21st, 1928), it would be possible to say a word even 
for Schofield. 

Again, Dr. Norman points out that at the time Blake pro- 
duced many of his works he was in an abnormal mental condition. 
That is so; but it must also be remembered that all the great 
imaginative works of the world have been produced in moments of 
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acute mental excitement—and frequently at the Hermetic Moment 
of which I speak in Volume 2, page 5. Then it is that the Eagle 
of Genius descends upon man. Then it is that he is truly inspired 
—possessed. Every man at the moment he is producing work that 
will live is, in a sense, off his balance. 

A vast amount of valuable information in compendious form 
will be found in the Appendices, which have been compiled with 
great care. 

I hope I have been religiously fair to previous writers on Blake. 
I respect most of them, even when I am opposed to their conclu- 
sions. The trouble has come, not from conscientious students of Blake 
like Messrs. U., V. and W., who have carefully studied all available 
material, but from Messrs. X., Y. and Z., men with literary reputa- 
tions, who have written upon a subject of which they were grossly 
ignorant. Many of the blunders made by these gentlemen are owing 
to the fact that they have never examined the coloured copies of 
Blake’s works. Here are a few examples: One writer describes the 
woman-swan in Jerusalem’ as sailing on an “ornamental lake.” The 
truth is, she, a symbol of the reasoning powers in man, is wading 
in a fetid bog—the loathsome expanse of Udan Adan. Another 
writer of repute calls the floating woman on page 3 of Europe “a 
comet.” He might just as well have called her a Christmas Cracker. 
Examination of a coloured copy of Europe, and the accompanying 
text, would have shown him that the figure is Enitharmon descending 
to ved Orc. Another even more distinguished writer—the late Sir 
Edmund Gosse—calmly informed the public that there were no 
illustrations in Vala. He said (Sunday Times, August 16th, 1925), 
in one of the most unfortunate articles on Blake ever written, 
that to read those of Blake’s poems that are without pictures is very 
fatiguing. He then goes on: ‘We may prove this to ourselves by 
referring to Vala, or the Four Zoas, a prophetic book which Blake 
never etched or illustrated’; and for fear the reader should 
forget this fact, he repeats his assertion, observing: ‘‘In this case 
the reader has no illustrative outline of Blake’s Vision to refer to, 
and therefore nothing to stimulate his own attention, the result 
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being that the ‘poem’ is almost impossible to penetrate.” As a 
matter of fact, there are pictures—some of them large—on almost 
every page of Vala. Moreover, many of them are given in Volume 3 
of Ellis and Yeats’s well known work, issued in 1893 by Messrs. 
Quaritch. Other examples equally amazing could be cited. To 
err is human, but such gigantic howlers as the above should cer- 
tainly put the student of Blake on his guard. 

Other writers, after spending a few minutes in turning over 
the pages of Blake, have rushed into print in order to inform 
the public that his Prophetic Books are unintelligible. 

I have said plainly in Volume 1, page 25, of this Work that 
there is a key to Blake and that a baby could understand it, that 
key being the picture of the Children and the Serpent. See 
Volume 1, Plate 12. This idea is repeated on almost every page 
that Blake wrote, and it was at the back of his mind while he was 
painting very many of his pictures. The great trend of his teaching 
is simplicity itself. In places he is puzzling, and to read him at 
all requires patience; but surely it is worth while to take a little 
trouble in order to understand the gods. That there are unexplain- 
able allusions in his works, I admit. There are allusions also in 
Isaiah and other Bible books that have no meaning whatever for 
any man; but he who is wise will not for that reason neglect these 
writings. Blake’s Jerusalem and his other prophetic works are 
crowded with golden sayings. They contain some of the most 
glorious pronouncements in literature, and the man who turns from 
them, at the bidding of a few indolent smatterers, wantonly forfeits 
one of the most precious of birthrights. My advice to the con- 
scientious student is: Approach Blake with a Note Book. Copy 
out the lines that send the blood leaping through your veins. Do 
not confine yourself to this Prophetic Book or that. Treat them 
all in the same way. You will be amazed at the result. You 
will be helped all your life through, for Blake is the most 
stimulating writer who ever lived—and when you have completed 
your task you will be led to cry, echoing the words of Blake 
himself: ‘“‘Glory, glory, glory to the Holy Lamb of God! I touch 
the heavens as an instrument to glorify the Lord!” 
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Again, it has been said over and over again that Blake was 
buried in a pauper’s grave. What nonsense! The truth is, the 
funeral was a respectable one, furnished by a well-known firm of 
175 Piccadilly (Palmer and Son), and the usual burial fees were 
paid. Blake, indeed, was in comfortable circumstances during the 
declining years of his life, thanks largely to that fountain of money 
—John Linnell. 


New information respecting Blake will be found in almost 
every chapter of this Work; and my citations from the unpub- 
lished letters of Lady Hesketh, Hayley, the Rev. John Johnson, 
the Rev. S. Greatheed and others, throw many curious side-lights 
on his career: Lady Hesketh’s antipathy to Blake becomes even 
amusing; and Samuel Palmer’s remarks concerning “‘ The Evangelist”’ 
pictures will be read with interest. I have been able to print one 
hitherto unpublished letter of Blake’s—that to Miss Denman. 


Every writer on Blake is necessarily indebted to Alexander 
Gilchrist, whose work appeared in 1863 (2nd edition, 1880). In a 
sense it is out of date, so much concerning Blake having since 
been discovered; moreover, it is crowded with mistakes. Then 
again, as to the meaning of the Prophetic Books, Gilchrist was 
hopelessly at sea. Owing to the floods of light that have recently 
been thrown on the subject—chiefly by members of the Blake 
Society—the merest tyro in the study of this subject has cpportu- 
nities that Gilchrist never possessed. Nevertheless, lovers of art 
and literature will always turn with affection to his pages, if only 
because there is feeling in them—a charm that is wanting in so 
many works on Blake. Besides, the page of Gilchrist is the founda- 
tion of whatever has since been written on the subject. 


Four men in recent times and in this country stand out 
head and shoulders above all other labourers in the Blakean field. 
I refer to Dr. John Sampson, Dr. Geoffrey Keynes, Mr. A. G. B. 
Russell (Lancaster Herald), and Mr. Laurence Binyon. They are 
the Four Zoas of the Blake world of to-day—the Zoas of the 
Golden Age, of course, the period before the Eternals quarrelled 
and brought misery into the world. 
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It is impossible to speak too highly of the valuable work 
done by Dr. John Sampson, Librarian in the University of Liverpool. 
Everyone knows his editions of The Poetical Works of William Blake 
(Clarendon Press, 1905 and Oxford University Press, 1913), and 
appreciates the scholarly care which characterises everything he takes 
in hand. His Introductions to these editions are wonderpieces of 
concise learning. 

Dr. Geoffrey Keynes is a marvel. We of the Blake Society 
are proud of him. To the following of his works I have been 
indebted : 


1g21. A Bibliography of William Blake (Grolier Club, New York). 

1923. On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, ed. by G. K. (Camb. Univ. Press): 
1925. The Writings of Wm. Blake, 3 vols. (Nonesuch). 

1926. Letters from Blake to Butts, in fac-simile, ed. by G. K. 

1926. Milton’s Poems with illustrations by Blake, ed. by G. K. (Nonesuch). 


1927. The Poetry and Prose of Wm. Blake, complete in one vol., ed. by 
G. K. (Nonesuch). 


1927. The Pencil Drawings of Wm. Blake, ed. by G. K. (Nonesuch). 


1927. Blake’s Illustrations to Young’s Night Thoughts, 30 reproductions ed. by 
G. K. (Harvard University Press). 


Mr. A. G. B. Russell’s list is as follows: 


1904. Jerusalem, ed. by A. G. B. Russell and E. R. D. Maclagan. 
1906 Letters of Wm. Blake, ed. by A. G, B. R. 

1906. Die Visionare Kunstphilosophie des William Blake (Leipzig). 
1907. Milton, ed. by A. G. B. R. and E. R. D. Maclagan. 


1g09. Allgemeines Lexicon der Bildenden Kunstler, Volume 4, pp. 84—88, 
“William Blake” (Leipzig). 


1912, The Engravings of William Blake. 


1913. The National Gallery of British Art. Catalogue of Loan Exhibition 
of Works by Wm, Blake, Oct.—Dec., 1913. 


1928. Illustrated Catalogue of the Blake Centenary Exhibition at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, 1927. 


Mr. Laurence Binyon, poet and authority on art, has made 
us his debtor by the following: 


1902. Blake’s Woodcuts (Unicorn Press). 
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1906. The Illustrations to Job, with general introduction to Blake (Methuen), 
1922. The Drawings and Engravings of Wm. Blake (Studio). 

1925. The Followers of Wm. Blake (Halton and Truscott Smith). 

1926. The Engraved Designs of Wm. Blake (Benn). | 


1927. The Burlington Fine Arts Club Catalogue, Blake Centenary Exhibition. 
Introduction by Mr. Binyon. 


Messrs. D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. Wallis are to be cordially 
thanked for their carefully edited Prophetic Writings of William 
Blake, 2 vols., 1926, and the encyclopedic notes that accompany 
them. Only those who have carefully studied Blake can be aware 
of the enormous amount of time and thought the production of 
such a work entails. JI am sorry there were not six Zoas, for then 
I should have been able to include Messrs. Sloss and Wallis. 

Numerous and important have been the services to Blake 
students rendered by Mr. William Muir. It was in 1884 that he 
began his admirable series of reproductions of Blake’s books. Copies 
of the British Museum Thel, the Flaxman Songs of Innocence, and 
the Beckford Songs of Experience done by him then, now command 
prices comparable with those paid sixty years ago for the original 
Blakes. The Milton, Europe, America, Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 
Vistons of the Daughters of Albion, and all the others have maintained 
the high standard of the enterprise, and the Beaconsfield Songs of 
Innocence and Songs of Experience now being executed show no falling 
off in-care and fidelity. For any one to find himself in Mr. Muir’s 
company, and to hear him talk about Blake, is a liberal education. 

Blake lovers are also indebted to Messrs. Ellis and Yeats 
for their three volume edition of Blake’s Works, which will always 
be valuable on account of the reproductions in it, and _ notwith- 
standing the vast amount of lumber which it contains. Mr. Ellis’s 
The Real Blake has helped many Blake lovers, who also owe an 
immense debt to Mr. S. Foster Damon, whose William Blake is one 
of the most valuable works of reference which we possess; and 
their gratitude also goes out to Mr. H. N. Morris (for his Flaxman, 
Blake, etc.), Dr. J. H. Clarke (for his Blake on the Lord’s Prayer), 
Miss Mona Wilson (for her Biography of Blake), Mr. Ernest Short 
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(for his admirable compendium of Blake’s activities), Professor 
de Selincourt (for his William Blake), Mr. Max Plowman, who has 
the real Blake spirit (for his Introduction to Blake and for his 
editing of the Everyman Blake), and Mr. Joseph Wicksteed (for his 
book on Blake’s Job, which one is glad to know has gone into a 
second edition, and for his study of Songs of Innocence and Experience). 
Mr. Wicksteed is indeed our great authority on the subjects which he 
has made peculiarly his own. 

Subsequent to the printing of our Volume 1, page 56, Mr. Max 
Plowman discovered that the word ‘‘bends” in “ bends to himself 
a joy” (as it appears in all editions of Blake) should be ‘ binds.” 
This is an important discovery, for it adds to the clarity of Blake’s 
pronouncements on ‘‘ Free Love.” 

What excellent work has been done by Mr. Arthur Symons 
and Professor Paul Berger! Many delightful papers on Blake 
have been read at the meetings of the Blake Society, which was 
founded in 1912. We recall in particular those by Mrs. Leake, 
Miss Hollyer, Miss A. M. Butterworth, Mr. J. Gould Fletcher, 
Mr. H. N. Morris, Dr. Gardner, Mr. J Foster Howe, Mr. J. Wicksteed 
and Mr. Jack Lindsay. 

Our grateful thanks are also due to the various publishers 
who have issued editions of Blake’s Works, and particularly to the 
Nonesuch Press, Messrs. Dent, Benn, and Gollancz, and the Liver- 
pool Booksellers Co. 

The Blake Society has reproduced in colour a number of 
pictures by Blake that had not previously been given to the public; 
and also the series, Heads of the Poets—the 18 Heads now in the 
Manchester Art Gallery. They are the work of Mr. F. T. Hollyer, 
who has faithfully reproduced so many other of Blake’s pictures. 
The following is the list up to the present year: 


1, The Temptation of Christ (Mr. W. Graham Robertson). 
2. Newton (Mr, W. Graham Robertson). 

The Nativity (Mr. Sydney Morse). 

The Soldiers casting Lots (Mr. W. Graham Robertson). 
The Heads of the Poets (Manchester Art Gallery). 
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The Characters in Spenser’s Faerie Queen (Lord Leconfield). 
The Christ Child at Prayer surrounded by Angels (Mrs. Morse). 
The Ten Virgins (Miss A. G. E. Carthew). 


Queen Katherine’s Dream (Mrs. Morse). 


oO or D 


Under the auspices of the Society was also issued my Introduction 
to the Study of Blake—Blake for Babes, the babes being, of course, 
adult beginners. 

To Mr. Kenneth Povey I am greatly indebted. He has at 
different times sent me many notes, especially with reference to the 
Hayley period; and he very kindly looked over most of my proofs, 
often adding useful suggestions. 

I have to thank the following for kind permission to use 
pictures: The Authorities of Harvard University, the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A., the Fogg Museum of Art, the H. E. 
Huntington Library, the British Museum, National Portrait Gallery, 
Birmingham Art Gallery, the Burnley Museum, National Gallery, 
Whitworth Institute (Manchester), Manchester Art Gallery, Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge, the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the 
Bethlehem Hospital, the Hamilton Estates Trust, the Oxford 
University Press, and the Chief Librarian and Director of the Public 
Library, Art Gallery, and Old Colonists’ Museum, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

I have to thank, for the loan of blocks, for permission to 
use pictures, and for other kindnesses, the following: 


Architects’ Journal, the Editor of Emerson, Mrs. Frances White 


Benn, Messrs. Ernest Jenkins, Messrs. Herbert 

Binyon, Mr. Laurence Keynes, Dr. Geoffrey 

Bridle, Miss Gertrude Kitchiner, Mr. Maurice (Newport 
Bridgeman, Miss A. A. , Pagnell) 

Bryant,-Mr. E. A. Leconfield, Lady 

Buckwell, Rev. S. L. (Lavant) Lethaby, Professor W. R. 
Carthew, Miss A. G. E. Light, Rev. Alfred 

Cockerell, Mr. S. C. Liverpool Booksellers’ Co. 

Dean of Chichester MacDonald, Dr. Greville . 


Edwards, Mr, Francis Marsh, Mr. E. H, 
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Morse, Mrs. Sydney Russell, Mr. A. G. B., Lancaster 
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Hap William Blake written his own life he would have commenced 
with an account of his activities in a pre-existent state, from which 
he had trailed clouds of glory. That he had lived previously he 
never doubted, and he went so far as to say “that man brings all 
that he has or can have into the world with him,’?! 

William Blake, the most poetic of prophets, the most magnifi- 
cent and amazing of painters, and the most melodious and stimulating 
of poets, was born on November 28th, 1757, the third son of James 
and Catherine Blake, of 28 Broad Street, Golden Square, London, 
where the father carried on a hosiery business. To have been born 
in such a neighbourhood must have been a source of satisfaction to 
one who happening on the word “golden”? was stirred to the soul; 


and who wrote, 
“T give you the end of a golden string, 
Only wind it into a ball; 
It will lead you in at Heaven's gate 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall.’ 


1 Annot. to Reynolds, K. iii. qt. 
2K. iii. 82, 3 Jerusalem, pl. 77. Under the stanza is seen a string which a child is winding. 
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The other children of James Blake were James, born July roth, 
1753; John, May 12th, 1755 (died in childhood); John, March 3oth, 
1760; Richard, usually called Robert, June rgth, 1762; and Catherine 
Elizabeth, January 7th, 1764. On December 11th, William was 
christened at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly,{but his parents attended 
the Moravian Chapel in Fetter Lane; and, as Mr. William Muir 
suggests, some of the metrical forms in Songs of Innocence and 
Songs of Experience were probably obtained from the hymnal there 
used. \ Blake’s father had adopted the doctrines of Swedenborg, 
whose followers, however, did not separate from other religious bodies 
till later. Swedenborg, whose Heavenly Arcana had appeared in 
1749—56, was then 69, and had 13 years to live. With his black 
velvet suit, long ruffles, hilted sword, gold-headed cane and gold shoe 
buckles, there was then no more picturesque and commanding figure 
in London,! and people remarked his blue eyes filled with a wonderful 
light—the eyes of a seer. That year, 1757, he said, another era was 
to commence—the era of the New Jerusalem, and Blake, as soon as 
he could understand, applied the declaration to himself. It was he 
who was to build the city of Art in “ England’s green and pleasant 
land,” 
From infancy Blake was poetic and imaginative, and when only 
four he had visions. Once at his father’s he saw God put His 
forehead to the window, and later at Peckham Rye, which his friends 
visited from Camberwell (then a village), where they had been 
staying, he saw a tree’ full of angels, whose wings spangled the boughs 
like stars. His father on hearing these stories would have punished 
him for lying, had not his mother intervened. Long after he recalled 
the wooded and undulating scenery that had so fascinated him in 
these visits. ‘‘O lovely hills of Camberwell,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ we shall 
behold you no more in glory and pride!” * This was in his Jerusalem, 
and in the same poem are references to other rural haunts of his 
boyhood—the Jews’ Harp House and Tea Gardens in Marylebone, 
the Green Man,* then a wayside inn, Willan’s Farm,® and the ponds 


1 He lodged in Well-close Square. 
2 The tree on “One-Tree Hill,” said Mr. Richard Jackson. 3 K. iii. 299. 
4 Its successor, which stands close to Portland Road Station, bears the same name. 
5 Thomas Willan, the owner, died March 19th, 1828. See Times Lit. Sup., Sept 15th, 1927. 
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where he used to bathe. At an early age he was deep in Ezekiel. He 
saw the perfervid prophet sitting under a green bough; and life 
through Ezekiel was his passion 

To a translator who had described a handsome foreign city, he 
said, ‘Do you call that splendid? I should call a city splendid in 
which the houses were of gold, the pavement of silver, the gates 
adorned with precious stones”-——so early had come to him the idea of 
the New Jerusalem. 

At the age of ten he was placed in Pars’ Drawing School! in the 
Strand, where he learned to copy plaster casts after the antique. His 
father not only bought a few casts so that he could practise at home, 
but supplied him with pocket-money which enabled him to make small 
purchases at print shops and to attend the sales of Langford, the 
auctioneer, who called him ‘his little connoisseur, and often knocked 
down a cheap lot with friendly precipitation.” With Langford. who 
resided ‘‘near St. Paul’s, Covent Garden,’ lodged the _ brilliant, 
graceful, fashionably dressed and exuberantly gay John Hamilton 
Mortimer, whose ‘‘scarlet lapelled coat with gilt buttons the size of 
half-a-crown,” and the rest to comport, was the admiration of social 
London. Everybody, indeed, knew the striking figure of the light- 
hearted artist-beau and athlete, whose pictures later Blake loved and 
imitated—the Mortimer, for there was another, also an artist, of the 
same name. 

Raphael, Michael Angelo, Guilio Romano and Albert Durer 
were Blake’s enthusiasms, and so remained life through. 

He loathed his brother John, to whom his father showed 
partiality, and was told, “You will beg your bread at John’s door.” 
But poor John never hada door. The black sheep of the family, it 
was he who had literally to beg of his more industrious brothers. 


Eventually he enlisted and died early, becoming a disreputable spirit 
form : 
«“ And my brother John, the evil one, 
In a black cloud making his moan.” 


At fourteen Blake had written that lovely lyric: 
“ How sweet I roam’d from field to field,” 


4 It stood where Agar Street and King William Street now meet, 
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and other lines that were to appear in his first volume, Poetical 
Sketches. With a view to apprenticing him, his father took him, in 
1771, to the studio of William Wynne Ryland, the engraver; but 
after leaving, the boy said, ‘‘Father, I do not like the man’s face; it 
looks as if he will live to be hanged”—and twelve years later 
(August 29th, 1783) hanged he was.’ 

Next they called on James Basire, of 31 Great Queen Street 
—a kindly, ingenuous soul in a bob-wig; and to him Blake was 
apprenticed for seven years, the premium being £50. Painstaking and 
industrious, the boy won the approval of his master, and formed 
a friendship with James Parker, a diligent fellow apprentice. 
Among Basire’s acquaintances was H. F. B. Gravelot, the 
French artist and engraver, who illustrated the works of Voltaire, 
Racine and Marmontel; and Blake overheard him say to Basire, 
“De English may be very clever in dere own opinions, but dey 
do not draw de draw,’’? that is, they cannot engrave; a remark that 
could scarcely have pleased Basire, especially as somebody else’s 
sharp ears were within shot. Oliver Goldsmith sometimes called, and 
it is probable that William Hayley, who was later to loom so large in 
Blake’s life, and who lived then at No. 5° in the same street, and 
was an ardent print collector, made occasional purchases there. 

In 1773, at the age of 16, Blake engraved from a drawing by 
Michael Angelo the well-known plate, ‘Joseph of Arimathea among 
the rocks of Albion’’*—a production doubly interesting, first because 
it is his earliest signed engraving, and secondly because Joseph 
eventually resolved himself into that strenuous figure in the Blake 
mythology—the blacksmith Los, who was to hammer into shape 
systems of religion, philosophy, art and poetry for the benefit of the 
race, Among the drawings made by Blake in 1774 was one of 
‘““Moses and the Tablets of Stone.” 

For a time he led at Basire’s a quiet life, but when two new 
pupils joined the establishment trouble ensued. Desirous of separa- 
ting him from their cunning, Basire in 1775 sent him to execute 
drawings of the monuments in Westminster Abbey. He revelled 


1 See p. to. 2 Public Address, K., iii. 129. 
3 He lived at No. 5 Great Queen Street from 1769 to 1774. % Rep. in K, i. 54. 
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28 Broad Street (Corner House). 


Blake’s birthplace, and 27 (next 

door) where he was in business 

with James Parker (1784—1787). 
See pages 1 and 13. 


28 PoLAND STREET. 


Blake’s home, 1787—1793. Here he wrote Tiriel, 

Songs of Innocence, The Book of Thel, The 

Marriage of Heaven and Hell, and The French 
Revolution. See page 18. 


13 Hercu.es Buitpines, LAMBETH. 


Blake’s home from 1793 to 1800. Here he wrote 

Visions of the Daughters of Albion, America, 

Songs of Experience, First Book of Urizen and 

Europe, and made the illustrations to Young and 
Gray. See page 51. 
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17 SouTH Morton STREET. 


Blake's home from September, 1803—182r. 
Here he finished Milton and Jerusalem. 
See Chapters 8 to 15. 
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KING SEBERT (PROBABLY) Henry III. (propaBty). 

Beautifully coloured drawings of Paintings in the Presbytery, Westminster Abbey, preserved 
in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries. They are signed, ‘‘ Basire, 1775,’’ but are, in the 
opinion of Professor W. R. Lethaby, very largely the work of Blake. See page 5. 


Never before reproduced. By permission of the Society of Antiquaries. 


Westminster Abbey, 1775. 5 


in the work, and in order that he might the better copy some of the 
tombs a scaffolding was erected for him. The influence of these 
elongated reclining effigies and the surrounding fretted work abode 
with him throughout his life, and it is particularly noticeable in several 
of the plates to Blair’s Grave. 

But something far more important was to happen. In the 
summer of 1775 the tapestries which had covered the paintings above 
the sedilia in the Presbytery were removed, and Basire received an 
order from Sir Joseph Ayloffe to have the paintings copied. The 
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THe PRESBYTERY, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


Showing position of the paintings of the two Kings and the Countess Aveline’s tomb. 


order was executed, but although the drawings, which are beautifully 
coloured, are signed ‘“ Basire, 1775,” they are in the opinion of 
Professor W. R. Lethaby, who pointed out the existence of them, 
very largely the work of Blake. Therg were originally four figures, 
but the second and the fourth have disappeared. ‘The sharp outlines 
and brilliant colourings of these figures set Blake on fire and magically 
influenced his painting. Indeed, he judged all artists by the sharpness 
of their outlines. From them too he derived his passion for richness 
of colour. The first figure, a tall, curly-bearded personage in a rose- 
tinted tunic, partly covered with a loose robe of green, is possibly 
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King Sebert; the other, a beardless man in a red tunic and a girdle 
with long ends, may be Henry III. Another painting done about the 
same time was that of the monument to the Countess Aveline. In 
due course engravings (dated April 23rd, 1780, and signed “Basire,” 
though they were doubtless partly, and probably largely, Blake’s work) 
were made from the paintings and formed part of the valuable Vetusta 
Monumenta (1789), the letterpress being Sir Joseph Ayloffe’s. The 
original ‘‘ Basire”’ paintings are still preserved in the Library of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House. 

Other engravings signed by Basire which are probably the 
work of Blake appear in Richard Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments in 
Great Britain, Part 1, 1786, among them being those of Edward 
III. and Queen Philippa, the drawings for which were copied by 
Blake, from their tombs; and, as will be seen, both monarchs figure 
in his play, ‘‘ King Edward III.,” which was written about this time. 
Life through, Blake delighted in Gothic architecture and used it 
symbolically, especially in his Job and Jerusalem illustrations. In the 
subdued light of the Abbey he again had visions, and once Christ 
and the twelve appeared to him. Then the boys of Westminster 
School, who were free of the Abbey, gave trouble; and he seized one 
of them who was worrying from a corner and flung him to the floor; 
but as the result of a complaint to the Dean they were thenceforward 
excluded. Blake is said to have been the first to find traces of colour 
on the effigies. 

In his play “King Edward III.” we come upon a line that 
betrays his aspirations, ‘‘I have a great ambition to know every- 
thing, Sir,’ and we find him trying his prentice hand at the 
making of aphorisms, a department of literature in which he was 
to surpass all rivals. We are told, for instance, that ‘ Flattery is 
delicious even from the lips of a babbler.” The desire for a New 
Jerusalem, a city not only of Art but also of Freedom, grew stronger 
in him every day, and the minstrel in the play declares that, 


“ Liberty shall stand upon the cliffs of Albion.” 


Among those who frequented Basire’s were the engravers, 
William Woollett, (Sir) Robert Strange and Francesco Bartolozzi, of 
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all of whom Blake spoke disdainfully. He says: “ Woollett did not 
know how to grind his graver. He has often proved his ignorance 
before me by laughing at Basire’s knife-tools, and ridiculing the 
forms of Basire’s other gravers, till Basire was quite dashed and 
out of conceit with what he himself knew, but his impudence had a 
contrary effect on me.” Indeed, Blake regarded both Woollett and 
Strange as “heavy lumps of cunning and ignorance,” and declared 
that all Woollett’s best works were etched by John Browne.’ He 
adds, ‘I do not pretend to engrave finer than Albert Durer, Sadeler 
or Edelinck, but I do pretend to engrave finer than Woollett, Hall 
or Bartolozzi, and all because I understand drawing which they do 
not.”? In his Aznotations to Reynolds he calls the engravings of 
Strange, Bartolozzi and Woollett works of mere manual labour.’ 

Of the preachers of the day he was most impressed by 
Toplady, who from his pulpit in Orange Street was then electrifying 
the Town with his eloquence and earnestness. The Rock of Ages 
became a conspicuous landmark in the Prophetic Books. In Milton,’ 
Vala’ and Jerusalem,’ Christ is represented as disposing the body of 
Albion, the Universal Man, upon it, and the scene is illustrated in 
Jerusalem, pl. 37; while in Vala we come upon the expressions, 
‘Plough of Ages,’ ‘“‘ Morn of Ages,’’® ‘“‘ Wine of Ages,’® and ‘“ Bread 
of Ages.’ 

His apprenticeship ended, Blake studied in the Antique School of 
the newly founded Royal Academy, under George Michael Moser," the 
first keeper. ‘I was once,” he says, ‘looking at the prints from 
Raphael and Michael Angelo in the library of the Royal Academy. 
Moser came to me and said, ‘You should not study these old, hard, 
stiff and dry, unfinished works of art.’ He then went and took down 
Le Brun’s and Rubens’ Galleries. How did I secretly rage! I also 
spoke my mind. I said, ‘ These things that you call finished are not 
even begun; how can they then be finished? The man who does 
not know the beginning never can know the end of art.’” 


4 Public Address, K., ili. 127. 2 Ibid., K. iii. 128. $ K. 1.-28. 
4K, ii. 326; K. ii. 359. BNiv ti Kat. Da 65 23; 481—5; 5715. 
7K. ii. 74. 8K. ii. 74. 9 K. ii, 143, 145. 


10 K, ii. 146. 44 K. iii, rr, 
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- About 1779 Blake painted his water colours ‘‘ Edward I. and 
Queen Elenor,’! ‘The Penance of Jane Shore” and ‘‘ The Ordeal 
of Queen Emma,’” all of which show the influence of Mortimer, and 
in 1780 he produced ‘‘ The Death of Earl Goodwin,” ‘ The Keys of 
Calais” and “Magna Charta.” To this year also belongs his striking 
“Glad Day,” the precursor of the well-known colour print of 1795, 
and it must have been about this time too that he showed some of his 
designs to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who advised ‘less extravagance and 
more simplicity ’—a criticism received with hot indignation. 


In June took place the alarming Gordon Riots, and on 
the 7th London was entirely in the hands of the mob, who 
burnt the Catholic chapels and many private dwellings. Leaving 
thirty-six fires, all blazing at once, the rioters swept eastward, 
in the fore being William Blake, who had accidentally become 
engulfed in the stream, with the result that he took, against 
his will, a prominent part in the storming and burning of Newgate. 
At last the troops were called out, many of the rioters were killed, 
wounded or arrested, and twenty-one were hanged. That Blake, 
who detested the government, ever regretted the experience is unlikely. 
Indeed these terrific scenes—the flaming houses and chapels and the 
occurrences at the jail—affected him extraordinarily, and gave him 
ideas for many a startling print in Europe, America and the other 
Prophetic Books. 


In the company of Thomas Stothard, the engraver, and a 
Mr. Ogleby, he, in the summer of this year, went for a boating 
excursion up the Medway—the three of them idling or sketching 
according to whim. While they were busy with their pencils, up 
came the soldiery and charged them with being spies for the French 
with whom we were then at war. In obedience to peremptory orders 
they landed, but were permitted to improvise a tent with their boat- 
hook, oars and sails; and they were: detained, with a sentinel over 
them, till a satisfactory message arrived from some members of the 
Royal Academy, whose names they had given. While under detention 


1 Afterwards engraved, Published August rst, 1793. 9 Ren. in K's G32. 
8 See B. 17. 
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Stothard made a rough drawing! of the scene, and on their liberation 
they spent a merry hour with the commanding officer. 

That Blake was at an early age attracted by pretty faces is 
evidenced by his lyric, 


‘‘ How sweet I roamed from field to field,” 


while in another song, ‘‘I love the jocund dance,’’? he is carried away 
by the charms of Kitty, a ‘‘ black-eyed”? Camberwell beauty, of whom 
he says, 


‘“So when she speaks, the voice of Heaven I hear, 
So when we walk, nothing impure comes near. 
Each field seems Eden, and each calm retreat, 
Each village seems the haunt of holy feet.” 


Besides being pretty she was nimble and resourceful, for when, at 
Blind Man’s Buff, Hodge’s nose began to bleed, she snatched at a 
key and dropped it down his back. If Blake saw another lad walking 
with her he “cursed his stars in bitter grief and woe.” Should she 
prove false, he would kill his rival and then ‘‘die in peace and be 
forgot.” No such tragedy, however, occurred, and what became of 
this Kitty—for soon we are to hear of a second Kitty—is unknown; 
but later, Blake was paying attentions to Clara Woods, who also, 
fortunately, proved inconstant. When he reproached her for walking 
out with somebody else, she asked, ‘“‘Are you a fool?” This 
depressed him, and his parents, thinking that a change would be 
beneficial, arranged a visit to one of their friends, a market gardener 
at Kew,®? William Boucher,’ who had an attractive dark-eyed daughter 
of nineteen, Catherine Sophia. When Catherine came in and saw 
Blake seated with her parents, she was so overcome that she had to 
retire. She was convinced that she had seen her destined husband. 
A little later Blake, in the course of conversation, told her of his 
treatment by Clara, and how miserable it had made him. 

“T pity you from my heart,” said Catherine. 

“Do you pity me?” said Blake. ‘Then I love you,” and 


4 Rep. in Mrs. Bray’s Life of Stothard, 20, and K.’s Bib., 326. Reape a tok 

3 So says Tatham. Apparently he should have said Battersea. 

4 Or Bouchier, a Huguenot name. It is spelt Boucher in the register of his daughter’s 
baptism at St. Mary’s, Battersea. She was born April 25th, 1762, and christened May r6th. 
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within a little while, although Blake’s father objected, they were 
engaged. This incident Blake did not forget when he was 
writing his Prophetic Books, for Enitharmon, the Bride or Emanation 
of Los (Blake himself), represents Pity; while one of his finest 
colour prints has “ Pity” for title. 

The lovers, after waiting twelve months, were married at 
St. Mary’s, Battersea (then a country village with a name for ‘apples, 
senna and white laylocks”’) on Sunday, August 18th, 1782.! Blake 
was 24, his bride, whose surname is spelt in the register “ Butcher,” a 
little over 20, and they took rooms at 23 Green Street, Leicester 
Square. 

Blake was under the ordinary stature, but handsome as Apollo 
and strong as Hercules. \ A storm of a man, his yellow-brown.wavy 
hair ‘stood up,” when he was excited, “like a curling flame.” We 
may see him in a moment of inspiration in Milton, with head thrown 
back in more than corybantic passion. We may read of him in Vala, 
answering an opponent in furious pride while ‘sparks issue from his 
hair;’’? and in America he is seen revelling in a three-times heated 
furnace, with flashing eyes, horrent locks and parted lips. 

Mrs. Blake, whose beauty was southern, her Huguenot descent 
being betrayed by her dark eyes and hair and brown complexion, was 
sweetness itself. Her form was slim and graceful, as may be seen 
from the picture which Blake one day drew of her as she was seated 
at their bedside dressing. He was proud both of her physical 
beauty and the charms of her mind; and she frequently posed as 
his model. He taught her to read and write (for at their marriage 
she had signed with a cross), and under his tuition she acquired the 
faculty of seeing visions. She is the Enitharmon of the Prophetic 
Books. In Plate 4 of the Comus series she is riding in a chariot 
drawn by dragons; and in the /obd (Ill. 14) we see her seated mourn- 
fully by her husband in the forbidding Mundane Shell. 

On August 2gth, 1783, William Wynne Ryland, the engraver, 
whose fate Blake had adumbrated, was hanged for forgery at Tyburn; 
and the event (it was the last execution there) indelibly impressed 


1 The witnesses were Thomas Monger Butcher and James Blake. 
2K. it. 46. 3 Rep. in E Y iii. 434, and M. W. 16. 
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Itself on Blake’s mind. Of Tyburn’s fatal Tree (by Tyburn brook), 
which resolved itself into the deplorable Tree of Mystery, Blake 
made perpetual use in his Prophetic Books. Under its barren 
branches sat the melancholy giant Urizen, of whom we shall presently 
hear so much; by it, amid drifted snow with ice to his loins, sat and 
slept unhappy Albion ;’ and there did the victims of Druidism (of 
law and routine) “howl and cry.” ‘They groaned aloud,” ? 


Among Blake’s earliest friends was John Flaxman, the 
sculptor, “a sublime angel,’ though high-shouldered almost to 
deformity, but that was scarcely noticed in an age when, as the 
handsome, scarlet and elegant Mortimer said, most of the artists in 
London seemed candidates for a hospital—being halt, crooked, rickety 
or deaf. Flaxman was of a kindly though cold, calculating and 
austere nature, and the clean opposite of the fiery Fuseli, who 
facetiously called him ‘“‘The Reverend.” Soon after his marriage with 
Ann Denham, who became a true helpmate to him, he settled in the 
smallest house in Wardour Street, where he worked for Wedgwood 
and others. 


Through him Blake became acquainted with the Rev. Henry 
Mathews, of 27 Rathbone Place, the haunt of artists and literary 
folk. Mathews, who had a musical voice, preached at Percy Street 
Chapel, Charlotte Street and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Both he and 
Mrs. Mathews were persons of culture. Their drawing room was 
decorated statuesquely by Flaxman with sand and putty, which 
hardened and looked like Greek sculpture. It had painted windows 
—the work of Oram—and the furniture was imitation antique. Among 
the guests were Elizabeth Montague, founder of the Blue Stocking 
Club, whose feather curtains were sung by Cowper; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter, translator of Epictetus; Mrs. Barbauld; Mrs. Chapone ; 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, Unitarian minister, chemist and revolutionary; 
Thomas Taylor, translator of Plotinus and Porphyry; and John 
Thomas Smith, a youth of 18, who became the author of Nollikens 
and his Times. None of them, though the ladies were lauded as the 
Muses, could be called brilliant, and their conversation was stilted and 


1 Jerusalem, 28 15. 2 Jerusalem, 62 34. 
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tedious; but houses in London in which art and literature were 
honoured could be counted on the fingers, and the kindly characters 
of Mr. and Mrs. Mathews and the welcome accorded to ambitious 
youth, made everything else excusable. At these gatherings Blake 
sometimes read his poems or sang them to tunes of his own composing. 
“He was listened to with profound silence and allowed to possess 
original and extraordinary merit;”’ and Mrs. Mathews, in particular, 
was so struck by the beauty of his verses that she prevailed upon her 
husband to bear half the cost of their publication. Flaxman found 
the other half, and they appeared in 1783 as an octavo of 74 pages. 
The title ran, ‘‘ Poetical Sketches, by W. B.” and in the Preface, 
which was by Mathews, the contents were described as the “production 
of untutored youth, commenced in his twelfth and occasionally 
resumed till his twentieth year.” Flaxman, on April 26th, 1784, 
presented a copy to William Hayley, who then resided at Eartham, 
in Sussex, describing it in an accompanying letter as the ‘“ writings 
of a Mr. Blake you have heard me mention;” adding, ‘ his 
education will plead sufficient excuse to your liberal mind for the 
defects of his work, and there are few so able to distinguish and set 


a right value on the beauties as yourself.” Evidently this was not 
the first time Flaxman had tried to interest Hayley in Blake, for he 
goes on: “I have before mentioned that Mr. Romney thinks his 


historical drawings rank with those of Michael Angelo. He is at 
present employed as an engraver, in which his encouragement is not 
extraordinary. Mr. [John] Hawkins, a Cornish gentleman,*? has shown 
his taste and liberality in ordering Blake to make several drawings for 
him; and he is so convinced of his uncommon talents that he is 
now endeavouring to raise a subscription to send him to finish his 
studies in Rome ’’—a project which, as we know, was not carried out. 

Although Flaxman in the goodness of his heart had endeavoured 
to help Blake, it certainly did not occur to him that the poems were 
the work of genius. His faint praise—his apology for them—is the 
best that the 18th century could say of a volume which contained 


1 A Book for a Rainy Day, by John Thomas Smith. 


2 In 1806 he bought Bignor Park, near Petworth, previously the home of Charlotte Smith, 
For account of him and portrait, see Sussex County Magazine, April, 1927. 


Plate 3. 


James Basire. 
By J. Nichols. August rst, 1815. 
See pages 4—7. 


IECK BON Ze 


STroTHARD, BLakE, AND OGLEBY PRISONERS 


during a boating excursion at Upnor Castle (near Rochester) on the 
Medway. See page 8. 


Sketch by Stothard. Mrs. Bray's Life of Thomas Stothard, 1851. 


Plate 4. 


Epwarbp III. 
From Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments. 


Copy in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries. Although 
signed, ‘‘ Basire del. et sc.,’’ this and the companion engraving, 
Queen Philippa, are probably the work of Blake. See page 6. 


Rev. JoHN Casper LavaTeEr, 
Of Zurich, 1741—18o01. 


Published May 1st, 1800, by Joseph Johnson. Engraved by Blake 
after a drawing made in 1787. See pages 21 and 96. 
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some of the loveliest lyrics in the language. We do not now speak 
patronizingly of ‘‘ Memory, hither come,” ‘‘ How sweet I roamed,” 
“My silks and fine array,” and ‘“ Whether on Ida’s shady brow,” or 
of him who wrote in that address ‘“‘To the Evening Star’’: 


“ Speak silence with thy glimmering eyes, 
And wash the dusk with silver.” 


But passionate expression was something new to the age of 
Hayley and Flaxman. In a copy of Poetical Sketches which had 
belonged to Mrs. Flaxman were found three poems? which, although 
not in Blake’s hand, are undoubtedly his. In Song 2, “ By a young 
Shepherd,” evidently an earlier version of ‘‘ Laughing Song’? in 
Songs of Innocence, we find, 


“ When Edessa and Lyca and Emilie 
With their sweet round mouths sing ha, ha, he.” 


How much pleasanter is the second version with 
“Mary and Susan and Emily’’! 2 


‘In 1784 Blake exhibited in the Academy “A Breach in the 
City”. and ‘War Unchained”’—the fact that he had chosen 
such subjects indicating that he was in low spirits; and the future, 
indeed, did look dark to him. In July of that year he lost his father, 
who was buried at Bunhill Fields on the 4th. ‘The eldest son James 
succeeded to the hosiery business at 28 Broad Street, and their 
mother lived with him. William then moved from Green Street to 
27 Broad Street, next door to his brother; and, financed by 
Mrs. Mathews, set up in business as a print seller, in partnership 
with his old friend, James Parker, among their publications being an 
engraving by Blake after Stothard, ‘“‘Zephyrus and Flora”; and 
with them lived Blake’s brother Robert, who had also learnt to 
engrave.» What had become of John, ‘the evil one,” is not clear. 
Perhaps he was already “in a cloud making his moan.” 

\Blake’s gloominess continued. Indeed, he was quite out of his 
element as a shop-keeper. > In a letter to Hayley, October 23rd, 1804, 


1K. i, 83. 2K. i. 168, 
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he says, looking back: “I have entirely reduced that Spectrous Fiend 
[the Reasoning Powers in him] to his station, whose arrogance has 
been the ruin of my labours for the last passed twenty years of my 
life. He is the enemy of conjugal love. . . Suddenly, on the day 
after visiting the [‘Truchsessian’] gallery, I was again enlightened 
with the light I enjoyed in my youth, and which has for exactly twenty 
years been closed to me as by a door and window shutters.” This 
passage points evidently to the setting up in business with Parker— 
\Blake’s Reasoning Powers, which urged him to try to make money 
instead of devoting the bulk of his energies to labours of the 
Imagination, having gained the mastery over him. Of course, in 
talking like this, he was illogical. He was without means, and a man 
so situated must do a certain amount of remunerative work for daily 
bread. In his perversity, however, he regarded everything done for 
gain as waste of time—as sin even. Nor would he ever acknowledge 
that nearly all the troubles of his life arose from his neglect to supply 
himself with capital.) Worst of all, Mrs. Blake took sides with the 
Spectrous Fiend. She had come to the unreasonable conclusion that 
somehow the cupboard must be filled. Hence Blake’s observation: 
‘He (the Spectrous Fiend) is the enemy of conjugal love.” One day 
at dinner time, in order to strengthen her argument, she wickedly put 
before her husband an empty plate. 

The next of Blake’s writings is The Seven Page MS., the 
repository of two prose poems—inspired evidently by the paintings of 
Mortimer, ‘‘ Then She bore Pale Desire,” and “ Woe! cried the 
Muse,” which tell of strange phantoms and of the day that laid 
““sweet Elfrid in the dust.” 

For the kind of painting in which Blake revelled there was 
little encouragement. Only portraiture was remunerative. Mortimer, 
who latterly had fluctuated between Norfolk Street, London, and 
Aylesbury, and who as an artist was still Blake’s ideal, was called a 
madman, and his many-coloured career, celebrated by himself in 
Hudibrastic verse, came to a sudden end on February 4th, 1779. He 
was only 38, and he lies in High Wycombe Church, were once hung 
his “St. Paul preaching to the Britons’”—a picture which was 
responsible for Blake’s far smaller Joseph of Arimathea preaching to 
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the Britons—done long after, just as the monsters which Mortimer 
delighted to depict were reflected in the startling shapes in Vala and 
the Rossetti MS. Mortimer was the last but two of the Ungovern- 
ables, as James Barry was the last but one, and Blake the very last. 
With Barry, who lived near by in Castle Street, Blake was 
for years on terms of intimacy. Violent of speech and prolific in 
oaths, Barry was short, pock-marked and hard-featured. We hear of 
his low forehead, his bull-dog’s nose, his old coat of green baize, from 
which time had taken all the green that incrustations of paint and 
dirt had not covered, and his wig which might have been borrowed 
from a scarecrow. Gilchrist speaks of ‘a characteristic pencil 
recollection from Blake’s hand of the strange Irishman’s ill-favoured 
face.’ While Barry was “poor and unemployed except by his own 
energy, Sir Joshua Reynolds was rolling in riches, and he and 
Gainsborough divided the English world between them.’”? When 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts allowed Barry to paint for 
them six pictures? gratuitously (1777—1783) Blake was indignant. 
“A society,” he says, ‘‘composed of the flower of the English nobility 
and gentry? Suffering an artist to starve while he supported really 
what they, under pretence of encouraging, were endeavouring to depress. 
Barry told me that while he did that work he lived on bread and 
apples.” But Blake is unjust to the Society, for the public were 
admitted to see the pictures in 1783 and 1784, with the result for 
Barry of over £500, and he received in addition various sums from 
certain of the members. Barry complained, however, that £1,800 
had been squandered that year (1784) upon a ‘Jubilee of hackneyed 
German music . . . an empty hubbub of fiddles and drums which 
was dissipated in the air as soon as performed,” while his pictures 
were neglected. His anger, indeed, was against the public rather 
than the Society of Arts, though of course he did occasionally 
indulge in a quarrel with that body; for the pleasure of a ding-dong 
fight with any person or any group was more than he could resist. 
Blake was also moved to fury by the insinuation in Reynolds’ 
Discourses that Burke was a noble patron of Art. He wrote marginally, 


1 Annot. to Reynolds, K. iii. 5. 
2 They are in the Great Room of the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi. 
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‘Barry painted a picture for Burke equal to Rafael. . . . Burke 
used to show this picture to his friends and say, ‘I gave twenty 
guineas for this horrible daub.’ Such was Burke’s patronage of 
Art.”! But Blake is unjust here also, for Burke patronised and 
helped Barry again and again. It was that gifted but mad-headed 
Irishman’s amazing indiscretion that ultimately made the breach 
between them. Blake wrote a poem on Barry, but it is lost with 
the exception of a few lines in the Rossetti MS., which is a pity, 
(for the two artists were temperamentally alike. Volcano called to 
volcano.] 

From 28 Broad Street Blake in 1785 sent to the Academy 
four water colours, “‘ The Bard” from Gray, and the three Joseph 
pictures, all in the Mortimer style, which are now in the Fitzwilliam. 
Robert also drew and painted, and several of his sketches have been 
preserved, including ‘‘An awe-struck group standing on a rock by the 
sea,’’* which was engraved by Blake; ‘‘A Prophet, with arms uplifted, 
cursing a panic-stricken crowd,’”* and an Indian ink sketch, ‘“‘ The 
Descent of the Holy Spirit.” 

In Broad Street Blake had for near neighbour the artist 
Henri Fuseli, who became his closest friend. Like Blake, Fuseli 
was a small man, with energetic features. He had a great head of 

- hair and large whiskers; and his habit of combing his mane up from 
the forehead, combined with the fierceness of his look, gave him the 
appearance of a lion. His violence of speech was proverbial. He 
was more oathful even than Barry. Though he spoke English 
fluently, he never lost his Swiss pronunciation. Seeing his wife in a 
great rage he said, ‘‘ Harriet, my dear, vay don’t you svear? It 
vould ease your mind.” 

“ How do you get on with Fuseli?”’ asked Flaxman of Blake; 
“T can’t get on with him at all, he swears so.” ‘Oh, I get on with 
him,” replied Blake; ‘“‘I swear at him again, and then in astonish- 
ment he says, ‘Vy, Blake, you are svearing,’ but he leaves off himself.” 

Fuseli remarked of one of Blake’s productions, ‘‘ Someone 
has told you this is very fine.” 

4K, iii, 14. 
2 Rep. in Rus. 151 and Bb, 44 (The Approach of Doom). 8 Rep. in R.,’s G, 60, 


Plate 5. 


ORLANDO UPpROOTING A TREE. 


Engraved by Blake after Stothard. Hoole’s 
translation of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, 
5 vols., 1783. Size, 6ins. by 4ins. 
See page 40. 


THE ORDEAL OF QUEEN Emma. 


Watercolour, 1778. In the style of Mortimer. 


The Queen, blindfolded, led across the burning ploughshares by a young boy. 
Edward the Confessor and his court watching her. See page 8. 


By permission of Mr. W. Graham Robertson. 


Plate 6G. 


Tue Eacre Man. Jerusalem, pl. 78. 


‘‘When thou seest an eagle thou seest a portion of Genius.” — 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 


The prevailing colour is maroon. The darker rays of the sun are maroon, 
the lighter yellow. The top left-hand corner is bluish. The eagle’s beak is 
yellow. See page 38, 


TIRIEL, HIS WIFE MyraTANA AND DAUGHTERS, ONE LYING DEAD. 


Pencil sketch in the Art Gallery, Burnley. By permission, 
See page 33. Never before reproduced. 


There is a bare possibility that it is not Tiriel, but a sketch for Ugolino (Dante's Hell xxxiii). 
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“Yes,” said Blake, “the Virgin Mary appeared to me and 
praised it. What do you say to that?” 

“Say,” commented Fuseli, ‘‘ vy nothing, except that she has 
not an immaculate taste.” 

All the same Fuseli regarded Blake, who, he said, was “d 
good to steal from,” as one of the best ‘bainters God iver made,” 
while he regarded (Sir) Martin Shee as one of the “vorst.” It was a 
pleasant habit with Fuseli to call everybody who disagreed with him, 
‘“‘coarsedly eegnorant,” and if charged with being intemperate in speech, 
a common failing with him, he would reply, ‘ Vell, vell, vay not?” 
William Cowper a little later said, ‘“‘ The man is all fire, and an 
enthusiast in the highest degree on the subject of Homer.’’ Fuseli’s 
forcefulness showed itself in his pictures. Indeed, he and Blake had 
many characteristics in common, each being ‘a furnace of beryl.” 
Of all the men Blake knew, Fuseli was the one to whom he was 
most genuinely drawn. He himself said as much, though in indecorous 
language. 

William and Robert lived together harmoniously, but between 
Mrs. Blake and Robert there was friction. In the heat of a moment 
she used words which Blake thought unwarrantable, and with charac- 
teristic impetuosity he called out, “ Kneel down and beg Robert’s 
pardon, or you never see my face again;” and Mrs. Blake, who 
thought it hard to be obliged to beg pardon when she was not at 
fault, knelt meekly down all the same and said, “ Robert, I beg your 
pardon. I am in the wrong.” 

“Young woman, you lie!” abruptly retorted Robert, “ I am in 
the wrong.” 

In February, 1787, came a sad cloud over this little circle, for 
Robert fell ill. William watched continuously day and night by the 
bed, but Death would not be denied, and Blake saw his brother’s soul 
separate itself and spring upwards, clapping its hands for joy. Then 
Blake, thoroughly exhausted, gave himself over to sleep. He lay for 
three days and three nights without waking. Robert was buried in 
Bunhill Fields on February 11th, but though he had quitted the 
world he continued to haunt it. As late as May 6th, 1800, William 
could write: ‘“ Thirteen years ago I lost a brother, and with his spirit 
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I converse daily, and hourly in the spirit, and see him in my remem- 
brance in the regions of my imagination. I hear his advice and even 
now write from his dictate.” A picture of Robert in a state of 
inspiration—a figure falling backward in a blue light—is one of the 
most striking illustrations to Milton. With James, Blake did not 
chime, and he resented being pestered by the plodding tradesman 
with ‘timid sentences of bread and cheese advice,” which was never 
followed. Disagreements with Parker, the result no doubt of Blake’s 
unbusinesslike ways, led to the severance of a partnership which had 
lasted only two-and-a-half years, and Blake removed to 28 Poland 
Street, while Parker, who remained in Broad Street, continued the 
business, and engraved after Stothard, Flaxman, Smirke, Northcote 
and others. 

By this time the dull and pedantic talk at Mr. Mathews’s had 
so worked on Blake that he took upon himself to satirize it in a 
sketch, written apparently in 1787, An Island in the Moon. One 
after another, Mr. Mathews’s guests are caricatured as Mrs. Sinagain, 
Mrs. Gittipin, Sipsop (Thomas Taylor), Inflammable Gas (Dr. Priest- 
ley) and Quid (Blake himself). ) The sketch, which is coarse and was 
intended to be humorous (though in humour-Blake was entirely 
lacking), was not meant for publication, and its interest is mainly 
autobiographical. Among the songs, however, are three, ‘‘ Holy 
‘Lhursday,’- “The. Nurse’s: “Song” and: “1 he Little tay seen 
which were afterwards included in Songs of Innocence. The references 
to Chatterton, Hervey’s Meditations, Young’s Night Thoughts, Goethe’s 
Sorrows of Werther, and Locke's Essay concerning Human Understanding 
show where he had been browsing. He annotated the last, and also 
copies of Burke On the Sublime and Beautiful and Bacon’s Advancement 
of Learning." These volumes have disappeared, but we know the 
drift of the marginalia from a note which Blake made in his copy of 
Reynolds’s Discourses. After saying that he had read those works 
‘‘when very young,” he continues: “On every one . . . I wrote my 
opinions, and on looking them over find that my Notes on Reynolds 
[made about 1808] are similar. I felt the same contempt and 


1K, iii, 49. 
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abhorrence then that I do now. They mock Inspiration and Vision. 
(Inspiration and Vision was then and now is, and I hope will always 
remain, my element, my Eternal Dwelling place. ”) His notes on 
Burke’s Essay were no doubt laudatory of Barry and recklessly unjust 
to Burke. He also possessed (but this he prized) Fuseli’s translation 
of Winckelmann’s Reflections on the Painting and Sculpture of the Greeks. 

In the Classics he was very well read, being particularly 
fond of Ovid. To the Fasti several of his poems are indebted, and 
the influence of the Metamorphoses is seen in his illustrations to 
Young’s Night Thoughts, Jerusalem and elsewhere. That being the 
case, the slash he gives at Ovid and other classical writers in the 
Preface to Milton seems unkind. 

Between 1779 and 1785 he engraved a large number of plates, 
chiefly for book illustrations, after Stothard, a list of which will be 
found in Appendix 2. He describes their style as that of ‘“ Albert 
Durer’s Histories and the Old Engravers,” and refers to them as 
those little prints which he engraved “five and twenty years ago, 
and by which he [Stothard] got his reputation as a draughtsman.’’? 
Some of these and others were done for Macklin, Bowyer and 
Boydell, whom long after he linked together in verse and letter as 
publishers who knew him and yet looked upon him as incapable of 
employment in important work. Rightly or wrongly, he also believed 
that Flaxman was at this time intentionally injuring him, for in the 
Rossetti MS. he wrote: ‘‘ Flaxman cannot deny that one of the very 
first monuments he did I gratuitously designed for him, and at the 
same time he was blasting my character to Macklin, my employer, 
as Macklin told me at the time.’* In the same MS. he accuses 
James Heath and Stothard of awkwardly imitating him, the reason 
their imitation was so bad being because they could not draw; yet 
even Romney, he says, repeatedly and absurdly declared, ‘in con- 
demnation of my work and approbation of Heath’s lame imitation, 
that ‘drawing spoils an engraver.’ ’”’ 

4 Cf. Lie rabies 54 17; also: 


‘*To cast off Bacon, Locke and Newton from Albion's covering . : 
. and clothe him with Imagination.'’—Blake’s Milton, 48 5. (K. il. 370.) 


‘«The great Bacon—I call him the little Bacon,’'—Annot. to Reynolds, K. iii. 25. 


2K, iii. 125. 3K. iii, 126, 
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By this time Blake had become intimate with, and engraved for, 
Joseph Johnson, “the squat, little man,” of 72 St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and met at his weekly dinners—given in a quaintly shaped, 
upstair room, with walls not at right angles—such advanced thinkers 
as Thomas Paine, William Godwin and Thomas Holcroft. There 
too he became acquainted with the accomplished and _ beautiful 
Mary Wollstonecraft, Johnson’s literary adviser (afterwards the 
wife of Godwin)—Horace Walpole’s “hyzna in petticoats;’’ but 
reformers (and all women are indebted to her) generally are oppro- 
briously labelled by folk who live entirely for themselves. The 
attitude of this circle to society may be summed up in Godwin’s 
saying, ‘“‘We should be contemptible indeed if the prospect of human 
improvement did not yield us a pure and perfect delight, independently 
of the question of our existing to partake of it.” That is how 


Lavater’s Aphorisms on Man. Al 


hyenas, he and she, usually talk. And Blake was as ardent as the 
rest of them. 

Men of other complexions, however, were welcome at No. 72, 
though Johnson would go entirely his own way, with the result that 
his methods did not invariably please; but says the Rev. James 
Hurdis, his “‘ good-humoured face, with a cordial shake of the hand, 
and ‘ How d’ye do, sir? I dine at three,’ always disarms me.” On 
one occasion Hurdis had his ‘curiosity much gratified by sitting at 
table with Dr. Aitken and Paine.” ‘With the appearance of the 
latter,” says Hurdis, “I was much surprised. He isa tall, thin man 
with a red face, and somewhat resembling, in the inequality of its 
surface, the coat of a Seville orange. His eyes have a strange ideotish 
obliquity. His hair is thin and was carelessly frized at the sides, and 
tied by a slip of ribbon loosely behind.”! What Paine thought of 
the perfectly groomed but ineffectual Hurdis is, perhaps fortunately 
for the latter, not recorded. It was at Johnson’s—whence The Task 
was issued—that Blake first became drawn to Cowper of whom, for 
the rest of his life, he was an ardent admirer. 

In 1788 appeared a translation of Lavater’s Aphorisms on 
Man? the frontispiece being an engraving by Blake, after Fuseli—a 
cherub, bearing a stone tablet, descending to a youth; and later 
Blake made three engravings for Dr. Henry Hunter’s translation of 
the Essays of Physiognomy. ‘If you mean to know yourself,” says 
Lavater, “interline such of these aphorisms as affected you agreeably, 
and set a mark to such as left a sense of uneasiness with you; and 
then show your copy to a friend.” Blake followed the suggestion, 
and showed his notes to Fuseli, who observed, ‘‘ Anyone could cer- 
tainly read your character in them.” On the title page Blake wrote 
below the name of Lavater, ‘ Will Blake,” and made round the two 
names the outline of a heart. Here are a few of the Aphorisms 
and Blake’s comments: 


hes 8. ‘Sin and destruction of order are the same.” 


Blake. <A golden sentence. 


4 Hurdis to Cowper, February 7th, 1792. 
2K.i, 85. In 1800 Blake engraved for Johnson a portrait of Lavater. 
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L. 328. “Keep him at least three paces distant who hates 
bread, music and the laughter of a child.” 
Blake. The best in the book ! 


L. 506. ‘The poet who composes not before the moment of 
inspiration, and as that leaves him ceases—composes, and he alone, for 
all men, all classes, all ages.” 

Blake. Most excellent! 


L. 507. ‘‘He who has frequent moments of complete existence 
is a hero, though not laurelled; is crowned, and without crowns a 
king; he only who has enjoyed immortal moments can reproduce 
them.” 
Blake. O that man would seek immortal moments! 
O that men would converse with God! 


L. 526. ‘ He who is ever intent on great ends has an eagle 
eye for great means, and scorns not the smallest.” 

Blake. Great ends never look at means, but produce them 
spontaneously. 


Here and there Blake wrote ‘“ Uneasy,” ‘ Doubtful” or 
“False,” but he says, “I hope no one will call what I have written 
cavilling . . . for I write from the warmth of my heart, and 
cannot resist the impulse I feel to rectify what I think false in a book 
I love so much and approve so generally.” He sums up: ‘Every 
man’s leading propensity ought to be called his leading virtue and his 
good angel. . . . Each thing is its own cause and its own effect. 
Accident is the omission of act in self and the hindering of act in 
another.””? It was Lavater’s work that gave the idea for the Proverbs 
of Hell. Blake also annotated Two Works by Swedenborg, 
Wisdom of Angels concerning Divine Love and Divine Wisdom, 1788, and 
Wisdom of Angels concerning Divine Providence, 1790. 

On Swedenborg’s remark in the former respecting ‘ every 
good of life” being from the “action of God” and “every evil of 
life [evil being hereditary] from the reaction of man,’ Blake com- 
ments: “Good and evil are here both good, and the two contraries 
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are married.” Whence it will be noticed that the ideas put forward 
in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell were already forming in his 
mind.) On page 285 Swedenborg says, “It is to be observed that 
the heat, light and atmospheres of the natural world conduce nothing 
to this image of creation.” Blake comments, ‘“ Therefore the natural 
earth and atmosphere is a phantasy.”’ Most of the annotations in the 
latter work are directed against the doctrine of Predestination. 

By this time Blake had begun to build up his elaborate 
symbolic system. We learn that in the Golden Age, the period 
before the Fall—not the Fall of Adam, but the Fall from Eternity, 
Ovid’s Saturnian age’—there existed four great beings or Zoas, and 
when they fell, through strife, from Eternity into Matter, man himself 
fell from a State of Innocence into a State of Experience. Hence 
we are to understand a macrocosm and a microcosm. ‘ There are 
four mighty ones in every man.” Blake took his idea of the Zoas 
from Revelation iv. 6, the word translated beasts being in the original 
Greek, ‘“Zoa”’; and John’s vision of the ‘‘ Four and twenty Elders 
and the four Zoas’’ is one of Blake’s most striking water-colours. 
Further, he had studied Wilkins’ translation of the Bhagvat Geeta 
(1787), with its record of the Four Regents of the Zodiac, and we 
recall his picture, ‘‘ The Brahmins.” 

These Zoas were Urizen (Reason), Tharmas (the Body), 
Luvah (Love), and Urthona (the Soul); and each had his bride or 
emanation; his spectre or reasoning powers; his shadow or unrestrained 
desire; and his proper station. They are thus tabulated: 


Urizen® (ploughman) Ahania™ South 
Urthona® [Los*] (blacksmith) Enitharmon® North 
Tharmas® (shepherd) Enion® West 
Luvah® (weaver) Vala” East 


4 ‘‘I had no concern,’’ says Saturn, ‘‘ with warfare; I maintained peace’? (nil mihi cum 
bello). Ovid: Fastt, i. 1. 253, 


2 Urizen=you reason. 3 There is an Uthorno in Ossian, 3rd Ed. i. 266. 
% Los, anagram for Sol, the Sun. 5 Tharmas, from Bhagvat-Geeta, Tamas, desire. 
6 Luvah = lover. 7 There is a “ daughter of Annir” in Ossian, ii. 268. 


8 Enitharmon = Enion + Tharmas, because, according to one of Blake’s versions, she is the 
daughter of these two, 

9 In Vala i. she and Eno are different persons, and yet she may be the same as Eno. See 
Book of Los, chap. 1. 10 Vala = Veil of Nature. 
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Two of these names, Urthona and Ahania, Blake took from Ossian, 
and we can detect Ossianic influence in a number of his earlier poems. 
The Zoas lived in harmony until Urizen, who drove the Horses of 
the Sun or Instruction, became dissatisfied. He would improve on 
the Golden Age—he would. Reason, he insisted, should rule, and he 
provided himself with iron books of wisdom, in which he wrote his 
tables of prohibition. His outstanding idea was, ‘‘ One Jaw for all,” 
which is oppression. In other words, he went North, invading the 
realm of Urthona. ‘Iam God,” he said, ‘and there is none other.” 
Ina moment, Crash! went creation. The old order fell to pieces. 
The Zoas and their emanations separated; Urthona in Eternity 
became Los in Time, and Man fell from a state of Innocence 
into a state of Experience, hence the Songs, and much beside; for it 
was this Fall also that led Blake to write his Prophetic Books and to 
speak in Thunder and in Fire—thunder of thought and flames of 
fierce desire—the fierce desire that the Golden Age might return, 
and that heaven and hell should thenceforth live in harmony. After 
the Fall, Life in this world contracted till man found himself shut 
up in an egg, as it were, the boundary of which—the Mundane Shell 
—hides from him all that is most desirable. The Prophetic Books 
are mainly the story of Urizen’s various attempts to tyrannize over 
the other Zoas. Urizen (= you reason) has many names, such as 
‘‘ Nobodaddy”’'—Nobody’s daddy, Reason being unproductive; ‘‘ The 
Schoolmaster of Souls,’”’ because of his arbitrariness; and ‘ The 
Father of Jealousy,” because he hates to see people happy. He is 
aged, hoary and long bearded, he smells of ripe figs, and his emblem 
is a serpent, though sometimes he becomes a serpent himself. The 
Tree of which Adam and Eve ate was, according to Blake, a fig tree, 
and one of his illustrations to Paradise Lost represents the serpent 
offering a fig to Eve.*. Blake taught _that_love-and—hberty—are_the 
greatest good. When Adam and Eve fell, Wisdom (fig leaves), 
a poor substitute for love and liberty, became their principal asset. As 
to Urizen’s unproductiveness, in the artistic and literary worlds 


4-Rossettt MS)” “Khoi22380) 240, 


2 Blake was also thinking of the fig tree in Timon of Athens (Act 5, Scene rt). The play 
was much in his thoughts at this time. ‘Infant Joy” in Songs of Innocence was founded on a 
passage in Act 1, Scene 2. 
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certainly the man who produces the finest work is he who acts on 
impulse—at the moment of inspiration; he who acts first and thinks 
afterwards. Those not interested in Art and. Literature Blake 
pleasantly classed with the lower animals. 

A gloomy, subtle giant, Urizen seats himself under the horrid 
and barren? Tree of Mystery, which later? is found growing on the 
banks of the dreary lake of Udan Adan within the swamp of Eututhan 
Benython or Land of Eternal Death. Under it the heavy, icy, old 
man writes in his infernal, iron books maxim after maxim for the 
enslavement of mankind. 


“Why art thou silent and invisible, 
Father of Jealousy? 
Why dost thou hide thyself in clouds 
From every searching eye?’’? 


Owing to his tyranny, night and sleep oppress the world. 


“ Oh, when will the morning rise?’ 


That is the question of questions; when will the Zoan quarrel be 
composed? When will Urizen return to the South? Then a lovely 
little picture of the Golden Age presented itself to Blake’s mind. He 
used it in the Book of Thel and again in America. Look at it carefully. 
It is the key to the whole of Blake. _The serpentis. Urizen..(Man’s 
reasoning powers), the children are Man’s...imaginatiye powers. 
Imagination” has reason _under control. The children are happy. 
The serpent is smiling. All is right with the world—with the world of 
Art and Literature, at any rate. With what would happen at a like 
juncture in the drab regions outside that favoured land we need not 
here concern ourselves. But the joyful day is a long time coming, or 
rather returning. The Zoas are states, being individuals only 
symbolically. Before the Fall all weré good; subsequently all have 
have been more or less evil, as is plainly shown in Jerusalem 43. 


4 See Notes to Lavater, No. 526. 
2 When it does bear it produces shining globes of fruit which are plagues. Vala vii., K. il. 80. 


3 That is when Blake settled at Felpham. The Tree is first in London, then at Felpham, 
and afterwards, when Blake returned to London, in London again. 


4 Rossetti MS. K. i. 230. 5 Pickering MS., “The Golden Net.” K., ii. 222. 
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The emanation of Urizen is Ahania (pleasure), and at the 
Fall he sanctimoniously separated from her. The idea that love of 
woman is really reprehensible was then in the air, even so sensible a 
man as Lavater being influenced by it. ‘‘ He and his contemporaries,” 
says Blake,’ ‘suppose that woman’s love is sin. In consequence, all 
loves and graces with them are sins.” To this subject Blake again 
and again returns. In Jerusalem 36 he asks: 

“ Have you known the judgment that is arisen among the 
Zoas of Albion, where a man dare hardly to embrace 


His own wife, for the terrors of Chastity that they call 
By the name of Morality?” 


In Vala, Night 5, are lovely descriptions of the Saturnian age, 
when Urizen made melody with the harp and Ahania sang to it, while 
their sons and daughters listened entranced. But all that was of 
the past. Ahania’s lament for the loss of these joys and for Urizen’s 
folly and hardness is one of the most beautiful passages in the book 
that bears her name. 

The second Zoa;-Urthona—Los—is the Blakean Vulcan. He 
stands for Imagination—frequently for Blake himself, hence his 
exuberance and the glow in his story; just as his emanation 
Enitharmon (Inspiration) is Mrs. Blake,? with her virtues and weak- 
nesses. To him and Enitharmon is born a son, Orc,’ the spirit of 
Revolt, who, like the Greek Prometheus, is fastened on to a rock. 

The third Zoa is Tharmas, the indolent and sullen god of the 
West and the waters, though he is also a shepherd and carries a 
golden crook. Though male his form, ‘the parts to love devoted” 
are female.’ His emanation is Enion, the generative power in physical 
life. Though female her form, ‘‘the parts to love devoted” are maleé 
At the Fall they separate. Tharmas constantly pursues her, and he 
struggles against Urizen and Los, whom ultimately, however, he helps 
to build the City of Art, Golgonooza. 


4 At the end of his Notes to Lavater. 
2 In Milton Blake is Palamabron, Mrs. Blake Elynittria. 


3 Short for Orcus, one of the names of Pluto, the god of Hell, and also of Hell itself, 
In Tiriel the name is spelt in full, but the character of Orc had not at that time fully formulated 
itself in Blake’s mind. 


4 Vala IX. K. ii. 145. 5 and 6 Vala, Addit. Fragment. K. ii. 149. 


Luvah. eG 


The fourth Zoa,cuvah (the passions)—the God of Love!— 
dwells in the East, and rules the human heart. When Urizen went 
north, Luvah dashed to the south and seized the golden Horses of 
Instruction,” but accustomed only to the Bulls of Passion, he lost 
control of his new steeds, with the result of further trouble. 
Some of the most picturesque passages in Blake relate to Luvah 
and his bulls, which every morning drag the sulphur sun out of the 
deep.? 

The emanation of Luvah is the wily enchantress Vala, daughter 
of Los’s spectre and Enitharmon’s shadow,' who represents Nature 
and the physical beauty of women. She is also Natural Religion 
(Deism), the Deist being an adorer of Nature and. d_material beauty ; 
and Blake, as we have seen (p. “33); Heldthe world of of nature to be_, 
an illusion, a phantasy—the real and. lasting world being that_ of 
Imagination. We read of her beautiful veil of moral virtue—her own 
handiwork—Luvah her lord being a weaver— a “net of gold and 
silver twine,’® whence her name. At dawn she lifts up her blue 
eyes and dons her sapphire shoes.® ‘ Her shuttles sing in the sky.” 
With all her loveliness, however, we are to be on our guard against 
her, for she has fallen under the spell of Urizen’ whose laws she 
promulgates. She is also called ‘‘ The Shadowy Female,” and she 
represents sensual love, becoming the temptress, for she possesses a 
scarlet veil® as well as that lovely web of gold and silver. In 
Jerusalem 53 she sits in pomp as the she-pope, just as Urizen in 
Europe, plate 9, is the he-pope. These ideas of Blake respecting 
Nature present no difficulties to the present generation, for we all 
now understand what even famous painters time back did not under- 
stand, that copying nature is not Art—that a picture, if it is to be 
worth anything, must possess soul—reflections of the artist’s inner 
and burning self. ‘‘No man of sense,’ says Blake, “can think that 
the imitation of the objects of nature is the art of painting;’’® and 


4 Later identified with Christ, the Man of Sorrows. 2 Vala, Night r. (K. ii, 11, line 4.) 
3 Milton, K. ii. 334. Vala vy. (Is. il. 60). 4 Vala vil. 315. 

5 Jerusalem, 20 30. 6 Jerusalem, 65 37. 

7 She is called Urizen’s harlot, Vala vii., 626. 8 Jerusalem, 22 30. 


9 Public Address, K, iii. 131. 
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again, ‘To imitate I abhor.”! In his Annotations to Wordsworth he 
says, ‘Natural objects always did, and now do, weaken, deaden and 
obliterate imagination in me.’ He became inspired by looking 
within, not without. It is the sun of the soul that projects the lyric 
ray. He considered those who saw only material things to have 
merely single vision, while those who saw THROUGH (not “with”’) the 
eye had double vision. 


“The herd unlettered nothing will believe 
But what their senses plainly can perceive,” 


says Ariosto,2, by whom Blake was apparently to some extent 
influenced. 

Not only did each Eternal split into Zoa and emanation, he 
and the part of him called the spectre (reasoning powers) also 
separated, one becoming three ;* and on Plate 6 of Jerusalem we see 
Los (Blake) and his spectre in hot argument—the latter being a 
bat-like creature, the body of which is Bacon, Newton, and Locke, 
the wings being Voltaire and Rousseau. 

The fall of the Eternals having brought about the ruin of the 
race, Albion, the representative Man, separated similarly. In this 
unhappy state the spectre (who gives most trouble) becomes cold, the 
emanation weak, and activity is succeeded by a deadly sleep. 


‘‘ Hach man is in his Spectre’s power 
Until the arrival of that hour, 
When his Humanity awake 
And cast his Spectre into the Lake ’’—4 


the dismal expanse of Udan-Adan.° : 

Such are the major figures in Blake’s mythology; but in 
addition to the Zoas there are sub-Zoas, many in number, the most 
prominent being Tiriel, whose emanation is Myratana, and the 
following sons of Los, the bracketed names being those of their 
Emanations : 


4 Public Address, XK. iii. 135. 2 Hoole's tr. of Orlando Furioso, Book VII., lines 5 and 6. 
3 Or four if we count the Shadow another part of Zoa and man, but of this Blake tells us little. 


4 Jerusalem, Plate 41, Written in reverse. 5 See page 25. 
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Rintrah (Ocalythron) 

Orc [who unites with Vala, the emanation 
of Luvah. See Chap. g]. 

Palamabron (Elynittria) 

Theotormon (Oothoon) 

Bromion (Leutha) 


But an honourable place surely belongs to Ozoth, and his Manathu 
Varcyon, seeing that they had eight million and eight children,! 
which seems to show either that they had not read Dr. Marie 
Stopes or that Blake had, after all, some sense of humour. 

Of a lower order are the sub-sub-Zoas—Reuben, Hyle, Hand 
and others, with their emanations, of whom, however, we learn 
nothing till we reach the later Prophetic Books. 

After the Fall it was possible for man to find himself in any 
one of five regions or states, namely: Eden, the place of the Sun of 
Imagination and direct vision; Beulah, the beautiful moon-lit ante- 
chamber of Eden; Adla, in which the Imaginative powers are weak; 
Al-Ulro, in which they are weaker; and Or-Ulyo, a state of living 
death, in which the mind is completely in subjection to the reasoning 
powers. These states may be compared to the spaces between the 
rungs of a ladder, Eden being infinitely finer than all the others put 
together. The lower spaces also correspond with the organs of the 
senses —the five windows? that light the caverned man. 


Eden Mind in Ecstasy. 

Beulah Eyes. 

Alla Nose. 

Al-ulro reaeae and Skin (Touch). 


Or-ulro ars, 


4 Milton, 97 30. (K. ii. 348.) 2See Europe. K. i. 294. 
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These states were in Blake’s mind when he painted his great picture 
‘“Jacob’s Ladder.” 

To be in Eden was to have four-fold vision, in Beulah three- 
fold vision, in Alla two-fold vision, in the two lowest states single 
vision; but cries Blake: 


‘‘ May God us keep, 
From single vision and Newton’s sleep.” 2 


Few can attain unto Eden—the joy of it being, as Plotinus long 
before knew, too exhaustively exquisite for the majority.* 


Between Beulah and the lower states is built the Mundane 
Shell, a crust of reason fabricated by Urizen,’ through which the rays 
of neither the sun of Eden nor the moon of Beulah can penetrate. 
This means that we, like the universal man, Albion, are asleep, shut 
out from the worlds of Imagination. But some day we shall awake 


and 
“burst the shell 
Yon ambient, azure shell, and spring to life” — 


the words of Young, from whom the idea was taken. 

Reference to the 14th Plate of Blake’s Job will show how some- 
times he pictured these regions. Below are the patriarch, his wife and 
his friends cooped in the gloomy cavern. Above them on the right? is 
the soft, moony expanse of Beulah, and above that Eden, where the 
morning stars sing together and the sens of God shout for joy. 
Even in our present imperfect state we can occasionally, if we will, 
pierce the shell—the way being to see not witH the eye but THROUGH 
the eye,® for this life’s ‘‘ five windows” “ distort the Heavens from pole 
to pole.””* 


In 1789 Blake finished three of the most fascinating of his 
works: Tiriel® (which was not printed in his lifetime), Songs of 


4 Reproduced in F. 80. 2 Letter to Butts, Nov. 22nd, 1802. 3 Milton, K. ii. 353. 


41n Jerusalem Vala’s veil is represented as petrifying and forming this shell, but Blake often 
gives two different accounts of the forming of things. 


§ On the left are the Horses of Instruction, the seizing of which by Luvah caused so much misery. 
6 Aug of Inn. Pickering MS. _ K. ii. 235, and The Everlasting Gospel, K. iii. 330. 
7K. ili., 330. See also There is no Natural Religion, 2nd Series. 


8 Tiriel and Zazel, two of the names in this book, are taken from Cornelius Agrippa’s 
Occult Philosophy. See D., p. 310, 
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Innocence and The Book of Thel. The first is the story of the son of 
Urizen who, like his father, smelt of ripe figs, loved routine, and tried 
to make everybody act according to rule. Tiriel [perhaps Godwin] 
had when young been imaginative—indeed all children are poets—and 
for a time he preserved his early bias. He and his wife lived in a 
beautiful palace—the human mind. 


“ Banners yellow, glorious golden, 

On its roof did float and flow 

(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago).” 


Poe, when he wrote these lines, had certainly not read Tiriel, but they 
have all the teaching, the intensity and sorrowfulness of Blake’s poem. 

Tiriel and his wife had ruled the West, and Blake ever looked 
wistfully across the Atlantic to the continent that had freed itself. 
But heredity will out, and Tiriel became moreand more like his morose 
father. The pair exchanged love and liberty—that is Imagination—for 
logic—the green tree for sere-wood—and great was their fall. As to 
love, Blake in one of his annotations to Lavater had written, ‘‘ Love is 
life.” Hecaton of old said, ‘Love that you may be loved,” and 
Seneca approved; but the idea of love as an Alpen-stock, a method of 
ascending Parnassus or any other giddy height, is a modern idea, and 
no one put it about more widely than Blake. Without love we are 
all ‘dead corpses.” Gauguin, the re-incarnation of Blake, wrote over 
his door in Tahiti: “Love and you will be happy.” As to 
Imagination, Blake declared that it is the ‘Divine body in every 
man.”! When the poem opens, Tiriel is appropriately not only old 
but blind—all men lacking imagination being either blind or asleep. 
One of Blake’s colour prints is entitled, ‘‘ Lord, teach these souls to 
fly!” In reading Tiriel we seem to hear Blake say—thinking of all 
mankind—* Lord, teach these souls to see.” Fallen, Tiriel becomes 
a cunning, hypocritical Titan. He pretends to anything in order to 
have his own way. His sons who, like all young men, have some 
enlightenment, rebel against him, and he curses them before his dying 
wife. He then wonders whether he did right in forfeiting Imagination, 


4 Annot. to Berkeley, 
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but he cannot bring himself to return to the West, so he sets out on 
his wanderings till, in the beautiful words of Blake, ‘‘ He that leadeth 
all led him to the vales of Har,” an inferior Eden, the home of the 
aged and childish Har and Heva! (representatives of Poetry and 
Painting in a debased state*), who are waited upon by the still more 
aged Mnetha. On reaching their valley he casts away his staff, the 
symbol of his reasoning powers. At first Har and Heva, who welcome 
him, think him Urizen because of his smell of ripe figs, and he lets 
them. They then insist that he is Tiriel, and urge him to stay with 
them—that is, to exchange logic for love. But he says, and truly, 
that so pleasant a spot is no place for a man of his temperament; 
adding, “It is fitter for a madman like me to journey over rocks 
and mountains.” So he leaves them. In a forest he meets his 
brother Ijim (Superstition), who eventually carries him on his shoulders 
back to the ancestral palace. Tiriel’s sons and his five daughters 
(the senses), cursed by their father, all fall dead except one daughter 
Hela (Touch or Love),* whose hair, like Medusa’s, turns to serpents. 
Her he orders to lead him back to the land of Har and, the curse 
being removed, she obeys. On their way they pass the caves of 
Zazel (representative of discredited creeds), another brother, who 
scoffs at and stones him. Arrived once more in the Vale of Har, 
Tiriel admits his errors, but insists that even Har, who is a law- 
giver of a sort, is not free from blame. Tiriel—a Saul among the 
prophets—then condemns Restraint and the practice of trying to pass 
everybody through the same mill, asking, for example: 


“Why is one law given to the lion and the patient ox?’’! 


Of the twelve original illustrations to Tiviel—the titles of which 
are known (see Appendix I.)—there seem to be preserved only two; 


1 We learn from the Song of Los that they had in their younger days fled to this land in 
order to escape from their brethren who lived in war and lust. In Plate 2 of this song we see them 
in flight. 

2 They may also be held to represent Greek Art, against which Blake was prejudiced. Here 
again, Gauguin resembles him, saying, ‘‘ Keep the Persians, the Cambodians and a bit of the 
Egyptians always in mind. The great error is the Greek, however beautiful it may be.''—Letters. 

3 Blake combines Touch and Taste. When dealing with the former he had in mind Milton’s 
line, ‘' The sense of touch whereby mankind is propagated."—Paradise Lost, VIII., 579. 

4 This is also the last line in H. and H., and in Vision of Daughters of Albion we find 
Bromion approving of this law, 


Plate 7. 


TIRIEL. 


Apparently a first idea. Later, as will be noticed in the pictures of ‘' Har 
blessing Tiriel’’ and ‘‘ Tiriel on the shoulders of Ijim,’’ Blake gives him 
quite a different head. See page 33. 


Pencil sketch in the Art Gallery, Burnley. 
Never before reproduced. Photo: M. T. Kitchener, Newport Pagnell. 


There is a bare possibility that it is not Tiriel, but a sketch for Ugolino 
(Dante's Hell xxxiil). 


Plate 8. 


Har BLESSING TIRIEL, HEvA cLAspING MNETHA. 
Illustrates Tiriel ii., 35. See page 32. 
British Museum. 


Har AND HEvA BATHING, MNETHA LOOKING ON. 


Illustrates Tirtel. See page 32. 


By permission of Mr. E. H. Marsh. 
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but we are helped by a separate water-colour, “ Tiriel addressing his 
Daughters,” now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and by four ~ 
pencil sketches in the Art Museum at Burnley. The last (which are of 
particular interest owing to the disappearance of the finished pictures), 
are on drawing paper, 17}in. by 11fin., the subjects being as follow: 

1. Tiriel sitting moodily with his fists to his chin. Signed, 
“William Blake.” 

2. (At the back of 1). Two sketches for the same. 

3. Tiriel seated as in No. 1, a daughter on each side remon- 
strating with him, and his wife dead at his feet. 

4. (At the back of 3). Tiriel seated as in 1 and 3, his wife 
and two daughters lying dead at his feet. Signed, ‘‘ William Blake.” 

Blake’s next work, Songs of Innocence, is one of the most 
exquisite books ever written, but then it came from a mind that 
was the mansion of the loveliest thoughts. On its completion the 
question arose how it was to be published, for Blake had neither 
money nor serviceable friends, so he had recourse to prayer. Then 
his brother Robert appeared to him, and revealed a simple method 
for multiplying works of art. He was to execute the text and the 
accompanying design on copper and in reverse, in a medium impervious 
to acid. The plates were next to be placed in aqua fortis, whereupon 
the parts untouched would be eaten away, while the text and design 
would stand out in bold relief.2. The page could then be coloured 
by hand in imitation of the original drawing. As soon as the vision 
vanished, he sent out Mrs. Blake with their only half-crown to 
purchase the materials. Then ‘Joseph the sacred Carpenter” 
appeared, and told him to grind the colours on a piece of marble, 
mix them with thin glue, and apply them with a camel’s-hair brush.' 


4 For references to Tiriel [Thiriel] in Blake’s other books, see Urizen, chapter 8, and Vala, 
Night 7 (K. ii. 89). In the former his brothers Utha, Grodna and Fuzon are also mentioned. 

2Mr, Binyon points out (B. 14) that Blake never settled into one way of working. . . After 
discovering the method of relief etching, he returned to the intaglio method in The Book of Los 
and Ahania but resumed relief etching for the Milton and Jerusalem. 

3 In An Island in the Moon there is a discussion as to the printing of books in this way. 
K.i., 82. See also H. and H. George Cumberland, who afterwards became Blake’s friend, was 
in 1784, as a letter written to his brother Richard Cumberland shows, also experimenting in relief 
etching, with copper, rosin and two or three acids. 

4 Blake may have obtained ideas for this method of printing from an article by George 
Cumberland in A New Review, edited by Maty, in 1784. 
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Apparently Blake’s first attempt in this way was The Ghost of 
Abel, the original stereotype of which was done in 1788—a subject 
to be dealt with in Chapter 16. 

The plates for Songs of Innocence, which appeared in 1789, 
were small, measuring only some five inches by three, and Blake 
taught his wife how to tint and take off the impressions. When they 
were finished, she did them up in boards. The book opens with the 
lovely description of a vision: 


“On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me: 


‘Pipe a song about a lamb.’ 
So I piped with merry cheer. 
‘Piper, pipe that song again’; 
So I piped; he wept to hear.” 


Some of the songs are delightful little airy things, light as dandelion 
globes, scented as with the violet or the primrose; and provocative 
of silent rather than of expressed admiration. All are beautiful, but 
two in particular, ‘The Lamb” and “The Laughing Song,” have 
found their way to the human heart. Then there is a graver note 
when Blake is thinking of the hardships of the chimney-sweeper or 
the cry of the emmet that had lost its way; but a dream shape 
cheers the child and a glow-worm lights home the emmet. How 
sweet, how tender, and how wholesome it all is! Blake is a born 
preacher and he could put a complete sermon into one unforgettable 
line: | 

“Then cherish pity, lest you drive an angel from your door.” 
Some have detected symbolism in these pages, and perhaps Urizen 
and his brother giants did now and then peep in at the portal; but 
if so, ‘Old John,” Susan, the ‘“ painted birds,” and other inhabitants 
of this sunny Paradise very soon laughed them all away. 

Accepting many of the views of Swedenborg, Blake and his 
wife both signed in 1789 an affirmation approving the establishment 
of a New Jerusalem Church, their signatures being the 13th and 14th 
in the MS. minute book of the Great Eastcheap Society,! which had 


1 Notes and Queries, April toth, 1915. 
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met since December 5th, 1783; but later Blake rejected some of 
the New Church doctrines though, life through, he held Swedenborg 
in more or less honour. Mr. C. A. Tulk, at one time M.P. for Poole, 
used to say that the poem, “The Divine Image,” in Songs of 
Innocence was composed by Blake while he was sitting in the 
Swedenborgian Church in Cross Street, Hatton Garden! 

Blake’s next activity was the production of a series of small 
plates entitled, There is no Natural Religion,? an attack on 
Deism or the doctrine that_God_ keeps Himself aloof from this world, 
interfering in no way ‘whatsoever ; a_ subject on which he had argued 
with Paine and Godwin. In me Prophetic Books he gives a name 
of his own—Vala (and later Rahab), to the state of those who teach 
these doctrines. There are only a few words of letterpress on each 
plate, and the illustrations are necessarily tiny. He subsequently 
issued a Second Series, but as the plates were printed upon loose 
sheets, which got separated, their exact arrangement is conjectural.’ 

‘In the First Series Blake insists that ‘‘man’s desires are 
limited by his perceptions, none can desire what he has not perceived”’ 
—and for illustration we have a swan—the pen‘ or female swan being 
one of Blake’s symbols for the mere reasoner. Therefore but for 
the Poet and the Prophet, who can see more than those who depend 
on the five senses alone, the world could not advance.| 

In the Second Series he insists that man’s perceptions are 
not bound by the organs of perception; he perceives more than 
sense (though ever so acute) can discover. 

| Later he issued a sequel, All Religions are One, the plates 
of which are also of minute size. In it he deals specially with the 
Poetic Genius, the True Man, insisting that ‘‘As all men are alike in 


4 Probably in a house there, where the Swedenborgians first worshipped, for the Cross 
Street Church was erected later. ‘ 


2K. i., 130. Some of them reprinted in E Y (iii., 103). 


3 Dr. Keynes says: ‘‘ These two series were etched on 19 small copper plates. Blake never 
issued a complete set of either series,'’ the nine examples that are known consisting of only 
eight to eleven plates. Dr. Keynes's text is derived in respect to ten of the plates from the example 
in the British Museum, and in respect to the other nine from Mr. W. Muir's fac-simile of the 
whole number issued in 1886. Mr. Muir had copied them from some rough proofs that were 
formerly in his possession, 


4% The male is called the cob swan, 
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outward form, so (and with the same infinite variety) all are alike 
in the Poetic Genius. All men who speak from the heart intend 
truth (though infinitely various), so all religions have one source. 
The Poetic Genius is that source.” 

His next work, The Book of Thel, is a song of the Ante- 
world. Thel the shepherdess, with her crook, is seen in the title-page 
watching two red flowers. From one springs a youth and from the 
other an alarmed maiden, who is afraid both of Love and its 
consequences. The motto is often quoted: 

“ Does the eagle know what is in the pit ; 
Or wilt thou go ask the mole?! 


Can Wisdom be put in a silver rod, 
Or Love in a golden bowl?” ? 


The first two lines mean that we all have our limitations and our 
own special powers. The last two, which will be better understood 
after the study of our Chapter 4, mean that )nothing can thrive in 
confinement no matter how splendidly housed.) 

The poem begins with the beautiful words, ‘“‘ The daughters 
of the Seraphim? led round their sunny flocks,” all but the youngest 
Thel, the lovely queen of the Vales of Har. Thel was a dweller 
in the pre-existent state—a soul that had not yet found its body. 
She laments the uselessness of her existence. The Lily of the 
Valley, hearing a moan, exclaims, ‘‘I am very small and lowly, yet 
I am fed with manna and otherwise befriended. Why should Thel 
complain?’ The! replies: 

“O thou little virgin of the peaceful valley, 
Giving to those that cannot crave, the voiceless, the o’ertired; 
Thy breath doth nourish the innocent lamb, he smells thy milky garments, 


He crops thy flowers while thou sittest smiling in his face, 
Wiping his mild and meekin mouth from all contagious taints.” 


She can see that the lily is useful, but she regards herself merely 
as a faint cloud that comes and goes. The lily then calls down a 
cloud. ‘ How is it,” asks Thel, ‘that you, the creature of a 


1 Cf. “Does not the eagle scorn the earth . . but the mole knoweth what is there.” Vis. of D., p. 5. 

2 Lines 3 and 4 of the motto are borrowed from a passage in Tiriel, the burden of which is 
that men having different natures, we ought not to try to pass them all through the same mill. It 
is madness to make one law for “the lion and the patient ox.” K. i. 147. 


3 Blake actually wrote, evidently by mistake, ‘‘ Mne Seraphim.” 


Plate 9. 


TiRIEL ON THE SHOULDERS OF IJIM ADDRESSING HIS FivE DAUGHTERS (THE FIVE SENSES). 


The crowned figure kneeling is evidently his wife Myratana. 
Illustrates Tiriel iv. 39. Blake had forgotten that he had killed her in Tirtel i. 31. See page 33. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Plate IO. 


JosePH JOHNSON. THE PUBLISHER. 
See pages 20, 47, 89. 
Lent by Dr. Hubert Norman. 


Tuomas Paine. 


See pages 20, 47. National Portrait Gallery. 
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moment, do not complain?” ‘““ Because,” was the answer, “we 
clouds water our steeds at the golden springs where Luvah [Love] 
doth renew his horses.'’ It is so delightful to live for others—to 
refresh the tender blossoms, for example.” 

“But,” interposes Thel mournfully, ‘I water no flowers. In 


the end I shall be food for worms.” The cloud, who is a wag, 
points out that even so she would be of some use. He then called 
the worm. ‘Poor soul,” said Thel, addressing it, ‘‘nobody loves 


” 


you.” A clod of clay, which took the form of an old woman, then 
gave food to the worm, observing that ‘‘ We live not for ourselves 
alone.” “TI did not know,’ commented Thel, ‘‘that God cared for 
worms.” Then said the old woman, ‘Enter into my house,” 
meaning the caverns under the earth. So Thel journeyed into what 
Blake calls the Realms of Death, by which he means this present 
life, and 


“ She saw the couches of the dead and where the fibrous roots 
Of every heart on earth infixes deep its restless twists, 
A land of sorrows and of tears.” 


Eventually she came to her own grave plot—the entrance to the 
present world, but, frightened at the prospect of a life so crowded 
with evils—owing to the limitations of the senses,’ and at the thought 
of mating with another human being and propagating those evils— 
Thel hastily returned to the pearly spirit world whence she had 


ventured. 
“ The virgin started from her seat, and with a shriek, 
Fled back unhindered till she came into the vales of Har.” 


While reading this lovely poem we seem to be living in fairy land. 
It is all perfume and little glancing wings. 

Besides the plates in this book there are in Blake other 
pictures of Thel-like character. One,on Plate 11 of The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell has resemblances to that in The Book of Thel, Plate 5; 
and among the designs to Blair’s Grave is a representation of the 
Soul exploring the recesses of the underworld. 


4 Luvah, who seized the Horses of Instruction from Urizen, see p. 27, and Vala, K. ii., 48. 
2 Why atongue . . bed of our desire, Cf, these lines with the Jines in Ewrope, Ko 294% 
‘ Five windows light the caverned man,” 
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Buake’s next work, The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, is called 
by Swinburne “the greatest of all Blake’s books and about the 
greatest produced by the 18th century in the line of high poetry 
and speculation.” It is certainly a book to move the ambitious man 
miraculously. Blake was on fire when he wrote it, and when the 
writer is on fire the reader burns. Blake’s Heaven is the country 
of the dull people, the gentry who rely on their reasoning powers 
alone—the ‘‘blockheads who copy one another,’! love routine and 
try to tyrannize over the brilliant folk. His Hell is the country of 
the men of genius, imagination, energy, impulse and originality 
This Heaven then is really Slave-land, its inhabitants being those 
whom dull people regard as angels—as perfection; and its opposite, 
Hell, is really Freedom-land, its inhabitants, the ‘ Devils,” being 
really Eagle-men or men of Energy and Inspiration. In Jerusalem 
is a symbolical picture of the Eagle-headed man—the man of genius, 
and No. 54 of The Proverbs of Hell runs: ‘ When thou seest an 
eagle, thou seest a portion of genius, lift up thy head.” Thus 
instead of speaking of angels and devils, it would be clearer to say 
Slave-men and Eagle-men. We must keep, however, to Blake’s 
nomenclature. Blake does not despise the Angels. They are quite 


4 Cf. Public Address, K. iii, 137. 
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competent people as Gibeonites, but on no account must they rule. 
The Devils, indeed, cannot get on very well without them; hence 
the idea of a treaty or union—“ the Marriage of Heaven and Hell.” 
The book commences with a poem! in which Rintrah (Blake’s 
own spirit of energy) is furious because the Just or Imaginative 
Man has to walk not in a pleasant garden—in Eternity before the 
Zoas quarelled—as aforetime, but in the deserts. The “ sneaking 
serpent” Reason is the cause of this, but a new era began when 
Blake was born. Even such enlightened souls as Milton and 
Swedenborg had written in fetters. It is then declared that 


* \Without contraries there is no progression,” 


and this is the text of the book. Attraction and Repulsion, Reason 
and Energy, Love and Hate, are necessary to human existence. 
Blake then insists on the truth of the following contraries: 

1. Man has no body distinct from the soul, for that called 
Body is a portion of Soul discerned by the five senses. 

2. Energy is the only life, and is from the Body, and Reason 
is the boundary or outward circumference of Energy.” 


3. Energy is eternal Delight. 


After a passage in praise of the Devil at the expense of the 
Angel, comes the 


ist. MEMORABLE FANCY 
[THe Devit anp HIS PROVERBS]. 


Blake says that as he was walking among the fires of Hell, 
delighted with the enjoyments of Genius, which to the Angels look 
like torment and insanity, he collected the Proverbs of that country; 
and while thus busy he saw a mighty Devil, folded in black clouds, 
who wrote: , 


“ How do you know but ev’ry Bird that cuts its airy way 
Is an immense world of delight clos’d by your senses five?’’3 


gh Sn Bs Sop oe 2 Cf. our notes on the Mundane Shell on p. 30. 
3 Cf. “To see a world in a grain of sand,” Aug of Inn., and ‘There is a Grain of Sand 
in Lambeth . , . be who finds it will find Oothoon’s palace.” Jeru. 4] 15. 
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the first line of this famous passage being an echo of a morsel of 
Hoole’s translation of Orlando Furioso,| which doubtless Blake had 
read at the time he made the engraving for the frontispiece of 
Volume 3; and to Ariosto the Prophetic Books are also indebted. 
The passage means, of course, that_had we clearer sensorial powers 
we should look upon an infinitely more wonderful world. 

Then follow the Proverbs—7o in all—written in golden fire. 
They may be grouped thus: 


I. Those whose meaning is simple; e.g., 
11. The busy bee has no time for sorrow. 
28. The fox condemns the trap, not himself. 


II. Those which urge us to learn wisdom from the faults or 
excesses of ourselves or others; e.g., 
7. Dip him in the river who loves water. 


2. Drive your cart and your plough over the bones of the 
dead.” 


g. He whose face gives no light shall never become a star? 
[and, of course, benefit others]. 


III. Those which bid us trust our impulses; e.g., 

3. The road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom.! 
45. Expect poison from standing water.’ 

5. He who desires but acts not breeds pestilence, 


which may be compared with a remark made by Blake elsewhere,® 
‘Execution is the chariot of genius,” and with Gauguin’s declaration 


that he had the right to dare everything in art in the name of the 


” 


14‘‘He cuts his airy way. 
engraving was made in 1783. 


Hoole's Orlando Furioso, Vol. 1, Book 4, line 364. Blake's 


2 Be not fettered by inherited prejudices. In the Preface to Milton Blake refers to the 
“Stolen and perverted writings of Homer, Ovid, Plato and Cicero.” In “The Ancient Bard,” 
Songs of Innocence, we read: ‘They stumble all night over bones of the dead.” 


3 Cf. ‘Blessed are those who are found studious in literature . . . such shall shine as 
the stars.” To Flaxman October roth, 18ot. 

4% This could also be placed in Group 2 for it has a double meaning. 

5 Cf. “A man who never alters his opinion is like standing water.” H. and H. p. 19. 

CS, 
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Spirit. ‘Stand firmly in your path and dare. Be mad two hours 
a day, and leave wisdom to Bouguereau””—that is, to incapacity— 
to the mere copyist.! 


35. The cistern contains, the fountain overflows? Cf. He 
who can be bound down is no genius.’ 


44. The tigers of wrath are wiser than the horses of instruction. 
64. Exuberance is beauty. 


IV. Those which insist on the Holiness of all things; e.g., 


22. The pride of the peacock is the glory of God. 
Also Nos.-23,-24, 25. 


V. Those bearing upon the importance of work; e.g., 


59. Prayers plough not! Praises reap not! 
Also Nos. I, 41, 43. 


VI. Those that maintain the continuance throughout eternity 
of great thought and great work; e.g., 


10. Eternity is in love with the productions of Time.® 
Also Nos. 12, 36, 56. 


VII. Those that insist on the importance of the Imagination 
and of Truth; eg., 


33. What is now proved was once only imagined. 
Also Nos. 38 and 69. 


“ Tmagination,” says Blake, ‘is my world.”’ Cf. also, Gauguin’s 
outburst, ‘‘ Neither silk, nor velvet, nor cambric, nor gold forms this 
luxury [in his painting], but only the medium made rich by the 
touch of the artist. No, it is the imagination alone which, with its 


fantasy, has given richness to the abode.’’® 


1 Letters, English ed., p. 46. 2 Cistern = talent, fountain, genius. POT yy 

4 Blake had evidently forgotten that in 34 he had put the horse among the creatures of 
Impulse and Genius. ‘‘ The lion, the tiger, the horse . . . watch the fruits.’’ 

5 Cf. ‘‘ Beauty is exuberant,’ &c. K. i. 108. 

6 Cf. ‘‘The ruins of time build mansions in eternity '’ (that is, our earthly works will be 
perfected in the next world). Blake to Hayley, May 6th, 1800, 


7 Public Address. K., iii, 135. 8 Letters, English ed. p. 77. 
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VIII. Those on the Duty of Forgiveness and the importance 
of kindly thought for others; e.g., 


6. The cut worm forgives the plough. 


Perhaps because it knows that the plough did not hurt it intention- 
ally, but some think that in this proverb Blake stigmatizes the 
weakness that would make its cowardice a virtue. This aphorism 
re-appears in his poem, ‘‘The Fly.”! 


14. Bring out weight and measure in the year of dearth. 


In Blake’s time rich farmers allowed their corn to rot in the 
granaries rather than sell it at a reasonable price—keeping it there 
in the hope that prices would rise though the people were starving. 


13. All wholesome food is caught without a net or a trap. 


This may mean that man should kill animals only as the necessity 
of hunger compels him, and not breed them for slaughter; which 
would, of course, make most of us vegetarians. 


IX. Those which point out the importance of seeing not 
with but THROUGH the eye; e.g., 


8. A fool sees not the same tree that a wise man sees. 
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Cf. ‘Every eye sees differently. As the eye, such the object,”? and 


“The sun’s light, when he unfolds it, 
Depends on the organ that beholds it.’8 


X. Those that point out occurrences that no man can 
understand ; e.g., 


27. The roarings of lions, the howling of wolves . . are 
portions of eternity too great for the eye of man. 


Cf. ‘The eye sees more than the heart knows.”4 Again, when 
Blake in “Tyger, Tyger” asks, ‘‘ Did He who made the lamb make 


1 Rossetti MS., but not in the versionin S.of E. Cf, also, ‘‘ Mutual forgiveness of each 
vice,’ &c., Gof P., lines 1 and 2; Rossetti MS; Kv ai. 2r3 
2Annot. to Reynolds. K. iii. 20. 8G. of Py VK, e-338: 
4 V.of D. Motto. 
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thee?” he is asking a question, the answer to which he hesitates 
to give. | 


XI. Those that declare all experiences to be necessary for 
us; €.2;, 
29. Joys impregnate. Sorrows bring forth. 
Also No. 41. 


XII. Miscellaneous; e.g., 
16. A dead body revenges not injuries. 
Algo-N 08. 16, 10,: 20,26; -32,--51,-53,- 00: 


After offering a theory to account for the entrance of Error 
into the world, Blake next sets down his 


2NnD MEMORABLE FANCY. 
DINING WITH THE PROPHETS. 


While dining with Isaiah and Ezekiel, he asked how they 
dared so roundly to assert that God spoke to them. Isaiah replied 
that he did not actually see God, but that in his moments of sur- 
exaltation God spoke through him. Elsewhere Blake says, “It is 
strange that God should speak to man formerly and not now, 
because it is not true”; and again, ‘God does visit man really.” 
Blake then asked, ‘ Does a firm persuasion that a thing is so make 
it so?” Isaiah replied, ‘‘ All poets believe that it does, and in the 
ages of imagination this firm persuasion removes mountains, but 
many men are incapable of a firm persuasion of anything.” Ezekiel 
agrees with Isaiah, and gives an instance: ‘The Jews were firmly 
persuaded that Jehovah was above all other gods, and this, like all 
firm persuasions, came to pass, for all nations worship the Jew’s 
God.”! With this declaration may be compared a shrewd remark 
of Casanova’s, “In history what a number of extraordinary events 
would never have happened if, they had not been predicted. We 
are unconsciously the authors of our destiny.” 


4 There is a flaw, of course, in this reasoning, for the heathen were also firmly persuaded 
that their gods were above all other gods and therefore above Jehovah. 
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We are next assured that Man, who is now asleep, will 
awake and return to Eternity.1. The doors of perception (our senses) 
will be cleansed, and great as is the pleasure now derived from 
those senses, and especially from the sense of Touch,’ that pleasure 
will be enormously intensified. First, however, the notion that a 
man has a body distinct from the soul must be expunged. And 
Blake resolved to expunge it ‘“ by printing in the infernal method 
[not by pressing type on sheets of paper but] by corrosives, which 
in Hell are salutary and medicinal, melting apparent surfaces away 
and displaying the infinite which is hid.” It was, as we have already 
observed, in this way that Blake printed his own Prophetic Books. 
Thus the Proverbs of Hell actually proceeded from the Printing 
House of Hell, that is 28 Poland Street—Blake and the Devil 
being one and the same. ‘Then follows the 


3RD MEMORABLE FANCY 
[THe Printinc House or HE tt.] 


After the description of the various processes of printing, 
which are principally directed by an Eagle (Genius) and a Lion 
(Imagination), we are brought to the 


4TH MEMORABLE FANCY 
[THe FicHT oF THE SPIDERS], 


in which the Angel leads Blake to a church vault, a mill, a stable 
and other places, which he thought so fragrant and generally 
delightful and Blake so repellant. At last they reach a cavern where 
white spiders fight with black spiders for the souls of men. Blake 
asks, “Which is my eternal lot?” The reply is, ‘‘ Between the 
white and the black.” 

Then from the East comes Leviathan, the serpent of Nature, 
in a stormy sea, and in some editions we find etched beneath this 
emblem of the Reasoning powers: 


1 This is the theme of Vala and Jerusalem, 
2 See Footnote 3 on p, 32. 


Plate II. 


Mary WOLISTONECRAFT. 
From a painting by John Opie, R.A. 


National Portrait Gallery. see pages 20, 48, 59, 97- 


\WVILLIAM GODWIN. 


From a painting Ly James Northcote, R.A. 


National Portrait Gallery. See pages 20, 31, 55, 87. 


Plate 12. 


IMAGINATION CONTROLLING REASON. 


From America, page 11. 


The light part of the clouding is buff; the lighter parts of the 
serpent are blue, vermilion and light green. This picture is 
fully explained on page 25. It is the Key to Blake. 


nba et a Sdptydics og Seis 

BLAKE ARGUING WITH HIS SPECTRE, OR REASONING Powers 
(the Bat-like Creature).-—/Jerusalem, p. 6. 

The lighter flames of the fire are yellow, the darker vermilion 


and black. ‘The bat is black, the man purplish. The portion to 
the right of him is brown, See page 28. 
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“Opposition is true friendship,” 


with which we may compare the Milton line, 


‘“‘Corporeal friends are spiritual enemies,” ! 


and the Jerusalem pronouncement: 


‘‘A man’s worst enemies are those 
Of his own house and family.’’2 


Presently Leviathan and the spume of the sea disappear and in their 
place flows a pleasant river, on whose bank in the moonlight a harper 
sings to his harp: 


‘¢ The man who never alters his opinion is like 
standing water and breeds reptiles of the mind.” 


Blake now wishes to show the Angel his own idea of delight, and 
he leads him westward to the Land of Imagination. ‘‘ You angels,” 
he says, ‘‘ have made the world into a monkey house, in which the 
inhabitants do nothing but imitate one another,’ and then follows 
the 


5TH MEMORABLE FANCY 
[Tue Marriace], 


in which Blake describes the Angel’s conversion. ‘ The worshipping 
of God,” says the Devil, ‘is honouring his gifts in other men, and 
toving the greatest men best.” Jesus Christ is declared to have 
been all virtue and to have acted from impulse and not according 
to rule, He~-isthe greatest ofall the Eagle-men:*—The~ Angel 
having been converted to the Devil’s opinion, the Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell takes place—a union which is symbolised in the 
frontispiece of the book, where two girlish figures are embracing, 


and the work concludes with the aphorism, 
“One law for the lion and ox is oppression.” 
The teaching of the book is identical with that of the Children 


1 K. ii. 310. 2 Jerusalem Q7. K. ii, 205. 
3 See also The Everlasting Gospel. K. iii. 323—337. 


\ 
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and the Serpent picture. There is marriage, but the Angel-wife is, 
of course, subservient to the Devil-husband. That is understood. 

Among Blake’s drawings is one of nine grotesque heads of 
devils, inscribed ‘All genius varies thus: devils are various, angels 
are all alike.” Certainly nearly all angels as represented by the 
artists, both ancient and modern, have insipid faces indicative of 
empty heads. If the artists are right, a Hign School for angels is 
badly needed. But Blake’s Marriage of Heaven and Heil is that 
school. 

In the last paragraph Blake says, “‘I have also the Buble of 
Hell,’ which the world shall have whether they will or no.” At the 
back of a separate drawing by Blake—that of a naked man touching 
a ram—is an inscription in title page form: ‘The Bible of Hell, 
Vol=1—Lambeth.”* -On-a-detached= copy of Plate 13 of 2&2 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell Blake wrote: 


Death and Hell 
Teem with life. 


Bound up with the book is usually found a short poem 
entitled, “A Song of Liberty,’’ which is really an epitome of 
the later Prophetic Books. Enitharmon gives birth to Orc (Revolt), 
the American Revolution breaks out, and Urizen (the “jealous” 
and ‘gloomy king’’) is dethroned. Then occurs Blake’s flaming 
and unforgettable outcry in reference to his fellow man: 


“Go, wingéd thought, widen his forehead! ” 


The poem ends with a chorus in which the priest is urged to cease 
from being a kill-joy, and in which it is declared that inelastic laws 
which bind impulse and desire must go, “for everything that lives 
is holy.” 8 

It had been arranged that Joseph Johnson should publish 
Paine’s Rights of Man, but the book was eventually issued on 
February 16th, 1791, by Jordan, of 166 Fleet Street. Paine became 
the popular idol, and his Voltairian face smiled cynically from every 


1 Linnell Sale Catalogue, No. 166 (March 15th, 1918). 
2R.’s G, 463. 3 See also V. of D,, K.i. 261; America, K. i. 265; Vala ii., K, ii. 34, li. 3. 
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progressive wall. Blake, who was often in his company, sometimes 
attended the gatherings of a coterie—the Revolution Society—which 
met at the London Tavern to commemorate the Accession of William 
of Orange. Its members sympathised heartily with the French in 
their efforts for Freedom; and the fall of the Bastille, July 15th, 
1789, thrilled them with joy. At their dinners in 1791 Paine’s book 
and the French Revolution were toasted with three times three. 
‘““Every bosom,” says John Hall, “felt the divine glow of patriotism 
and love of universal freedom. For my part I was transported.” 
Blake was so carried away that he went boldly about the streets 
wearing the red cap of Liberty. ‘The shape of my forehead,” 
he said, ‘‘makes me a republican. I can’t help being one.” 

The government then decided on Paine’s prosecution, but the 
trial which was to have taken place on June 8th, 1792, was postponed, 
for some unknown reason, till December. 

On September 12th, at a gathering in London of a Society 
called “Friends of Liberty,” at which Blake was present, Paine, 
who had recently been elected to the French Convention, poured 
forth ‘inflammatory eloquence.” On the following evening, he, 
Blake, and others met at Johnson’s, and when the company was 
breaking up, Blake, laying his hands on Paine’s shoulder, said, 


‘‘ You must not go home,’ or you are a dead man.” When Paine 
made light of the danger Blake added, ‘‘ If you are not now sought, 
you soon will be. Go, they are after you!” Paine, convinced at 


last, hurried to Dover and crossed just in time; for the order for 
his arrest arrived twenty minutes after the packet had sailed. 
Naturally in Blake’s writings of this period, and particularly 
in America, there are references to Paine, whom for greatness of 
soul and achievement he ranked with Washington and Franklin.? 
With those who were fined and imprisoned for selling Paine’s books 
he was in deep sympathy. It was an English Reign of Terror.s 
“The prosecutions that are commenced all over England against 
printers, publishers, &c., would astonish you,” wrote Dr. Currie in 
1793. Many men were utterly ruined. Among those imprisoned 


4 He was staying with his friend, Thomas Rickman, at 7 Marylebone Street. 
2 America. K. i. 263, 266, 268, 271. 3 See Life of Thomas Paine by Moncure Conway, ch. 26. 
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was Richard Phillips, of Leicester, out of sympathy for whom Cowper 
wrote a fine sonnet... In Blake’s Europe (1794) cone of the most 
prominent designs is illustrative of this period of terror. It represents 
a prisoner—Phillips probably—and a retreating jailer in vivid green. 
With Paine’s Deism (and Paine, like Blake, was, though in a different 
way, a deeply religious man) Blake had no sympathy. ‘‘ Orthodox 
religion,” said Paine to Blake, “is a law and a lie to all minds.” 
‘The religion of Jesus,” replied Blake, “is a perfect law of liberty.” 
Blake, however, could see in the teaching of Paine very much to 
admire, and later we shall find him fiercely defending his friend 
from the attacks of Bishop Watson. Blake hated Pitt chiefly because 
he persecuted Paine, and later when he came to paint the picture, 
“The spiritual form of Pitt guiding Behemoth,’ he placed Paine 
with other strugglers in the monster’s jaws.? 


In 1791 Blake designed and engraved six plates for Original 
Stories from Real Life by Mary Wollstonecraft;* and the same year 
Johnson issued her translation of Elements of Morality from the 
German of C. G. Salzmann, with plates by Blake; and also Darwin’s 
Botanic Garden, with an engraving by Blake after Fuseli, ‘“‘ The 
Fertilization of Egypt.’ 


Considering the state of Blake’s mind at this period it is 
not surprising that he should have written an epic poem, The 
French Revolution. Book 1 was set up, and the proof sheets 
have come down to us, but the rest of the poem (it was in seven 
books) has disappeared. This first book deals with events from May 
to July, 1789, though Blake, with a poet’s licence, compressed them 
into a single day. The Commons are likened to “spirits of fire in 
the beautiful porches of the Sun.” The king desires “to hide in 
the dust” till the tempest is overpast, but the Duke of Burgundy 


1 Printed for the first time in The Unpublished Letters of William Cowper (Farncombe). Date 
of the Sonnet, June 18th, 1793. See also Conway's Life of Paine (popular ed.), pp. 166, 167, 
and our Chapter 5. 


2 Tatham. See also Blake’s “Last Judgment.” K, iii. 160. 
3 See Conway’s Writings of Thomas Paine, iii. 7: Chapter 18; and D., p. 335. 


4 She worked for Johnson till her death. Her connection with Godwin began Sept., 1796. 
They were married in 1797. See Rus., pp. 57, 156. 


5 The 3rd Ed. contains another plate by Blake after Fuseli. It is entitled “Tornado.” See Rus, 159. 


Plate 13. 


VISIONS OF THE DAUGHTERS OF ALBION, PLATE 7. 
British Museum. 


Oothoon plucking Leutha’s flower. The coloured rays from right to left 
are Indian red, brown, pale buff, purple and rich ochre. The ground 
is green. A wonderful effect. See page 60. 


Orc CHAINED TO A Rock UNDER THE BARREN TREE OF MysTERY. 


Los and Enitharmon standing by. 


Upper part of ‘‘ Preludium” Plate in America. See page 64. 


Plate 14. 


BrRoMION AND OoTrHOON BOUND BACK TO BACK IN THE CAVE. 


THEOTORMON CROUCHED WEEPING. 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion. See page 60. 


National Gallery, Millbank. 
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in a flaming speech advocates force; and the serpent-priest!—the 
Archbishop of Paris—scaled and emerging from flames and smoke, 
supports him. When the Abbé de Sieyes, representative of the 
Commons is announced, Burgundy and his fellow hectors, hector. 
The Duke of Orleans, however, talks common sense. He would 
have the nobles make peace with the Commons. “Let men,” he 
says, “‘be brothers!’’ He denounces alike the gesticulating, merciless 
filibuster and the cold, heartless priest. Sieyes urges them to trust 
the people. The cry of the oppressed ascends to God. Humanity 
he would have, not tyranny. Then would discontent cease and the 
“happy earth sing in its course.” ‘Let the army withdraw from 
Paris!” A contemptuous answer follows, but all the same, Orleans 
has his way and the army does depart. 

This fragmentary work is a fine outburst, made brilliant by 
the flash and roll of poetic artillery. Professor Berger, carried 
away by its exalted fervour and daring imagery, declares that in it 
the manly soul of Blake reaches ‘‘the highest summit of human 
poetry.” Certainly it is a noble effusion; but the splendour and 
force of its language were derived from the fact that Blake spoke 
from a heart that was in deep sympathy with an outraged people. 
Strict historical accuracy he sacrificed to effect, and that effect is 
appalling. One hears the thunder of the rival leaders, the roll of 
drums, the trampling of steeds, the crackling of flames. Even 
silent nature is psychically stirred by the cataclysm. The vineyards 
weep. The foundations of the earth open. The enormous dead— 
the ante-diluvian giants*—lift up their pale fires. 

What a stir there would be could the remaining six books 
of The French Revolution be discovered! How delighted Carlyle 
would have been even with this fragment! By the side of it should 
be read Blake’s lines, ‘‘ Let the Brothels of Paris be opened,” in 
which La Fayette, who had liberal principles which he had imbibed 
in America, is reproached for offering his sword to Louis and Marie 
Antoinette. ‘‘ You weep for them,” says Blake, “but Liberty is in 
danger. What man would 


4 Precursor of the Prester Serpent of Vala. See Chap. 9. 
2 Blake believed that Adam and Eve and their immediate descendants were giants. 
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“exchange his new-born child 
For the dog at the wintry door?” ! 


As La Fayette is represented as being in prison at the time, the 
lines were evidently written soon after August 1gth, 1792, when he 
was captured by the Austrians and flung into the fortress of Olmutz. 

Of Blake’s antipathy to Sir Joshua Reynolds we have already 
spoken, and we shall later read his scornful remarks respecting that 
artist’s Discourses, towards which Barry was equally contemptuous. 
Once when Reynolds complained because Barry had delayed for 
nearly two years preparing his course of lectures for the Academy, 
the quick-tempered Irishman replied with great asperity, and shook 
his fist, “If I had no more to do in preparing my lectures than 
to produce such poor mistaken stuff as your Discourses, I should 
soon have them ready for reading.” On February 23rd, 1792, 
Sir Joshua died, and the amiable and pallid Benjamin West reigned 
in his stead. 


4 Cf. Plate 24 of First Book of Urizen. 
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In 1792 Blake lost his mother (who died at his brother James’s) 
and in 1793 he left Poland Street and settled at 13 Hercules 
Buildings (Hercules Road), Lambeth. The house, which is gone,! 
was a superior one in a good and leafy neighbourhood (for Blake 
had prospered), with four storeys? counting the basement, walls 
panelled to a height of three feet and marble mantelpieces. 
Over the back clambered a vine, and among the absurd stories told 
about Blake one was that he would never prune it, declaring that 
pruning is interfering with nature, with the result of a luxuriant crop 
of leaves and bunches of minute grapes which never ripened. The 
truth is, it bore excellently and Mrs. Blake made the fruit into wine. 
In the garden was a fig tree, and both the vine and the fig tree— 
a very old one—were flourishing when the Blake Society visited 
the house in 1913. Both of them appear loaded with fruit in many 
of his paintings and colour prints, and are often referred to in his 


4 I went over the house twice a few years before it was pulled down. 
2 Gilchrist’s description of the house has a number of errors. Apparently he never visited it. 
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writings; the vine, for instance, in America and Europe,” and the 
fig tree in Ahania® and Jerusalem,* although the last was written long 
after he left Lambeth. One day when entering the house he saw 
a horrible green figure, ‘scaly, speckled, very awful,” stalking down- 
stairs towards him. In his terror he turned and ran out. On another 
occasion he saw the splendid vision of a majestic, awe-striking and 
aged Being leaning downward upon him, with an enormous pair of 
compasses. This made a more powerful impression upon him than 
any other vision he had seen; and following his wont, he imme- 
diately expressed it in paint as ‘‘ The Ancient of Days’—a picture 
which he several times repeated with variations. It forms the 
frontispiece to Europe, and he was to paint it even more wonder- 
fully on his deathbed. 

-To Blake, Lambeth was ‘‘ The Bride of the Lamb’ that 
is, of Christ—Inspiration; and in Jerusalem 20 he makes Albion’s 
Emanation say to Vala: 


“The Lamb of God received me in his arms; he smiled upon us, 
He made me his bride and wife.” 


In the same poem (Plate 41) Blake says, ‘There is a grain of 
sand [i.e. Blake’s own home] in Lambeth that Satan cannot find.’ 
When engraving Milton (Q7 49)’ he had in mind the Apollo Gardens, 
or Temple of Apollo, a pleasure haunt in Westminster Bridge 
Road, part of the site of which is now occupied by St. Thomas’s 
Church. Other places of amusement close by were the Gardens 
abjoining the Hercules Tavern at the end of the road, and ‘ The 
Dog and Duck” Tea Gardens, with an ornamental lake on which 
sailed the swans that figure so conspicuously in Blake’s Prophetic 
Books. In 1812—15 this pleasure ground gave place to Bethlehem 
Asylum,® in one of the surrounding walls of which may still be seen 
the old stone sign of ‘*The Dog and Duck.” 

At 13 Hercules Buildings Blake at first lived in great 
prosperity, and his wife was able to keep a servant. Pupils of high 


ASKS 1s 2705 2 Prelude. MSan i Ci tor 418 to. 
5 See Chapter Ig. 6 Jerusalem |2 41. K, iii. 18x. 
7 and 8 K. ii, 243. 
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rank came to him, and he visited their houses. When the lesson 
was over, he would be pressed to stay owing to the pleasure given 
by his poetic talk. ‘There was a man in the land of Uz;” and 
Blake in his lean years could see, especially when he was producing - 
the Illustrations of the Book of Job, close resemblances between his own 
experiences and those of the patriarch. 

When some of his drawings were shown to King George III., 
that poetical and imaginative monarch, scared well-nigh out of his 
life by their untempered unconventionality, could only exclaim 
excitedly, “‘ Take them away! Take them away!” All the same, 


Tee 


LAMBETH 
PALACE 


é — eee 


Part oF LAMBETH PARISH. 


Showing spots associated with Blake, The Dog and Duck Gardens 
gave place in 1812 to Bethlehem Hospital. 


Blake was offered the post of drawing master to the Royal Family, 
but he felt that to accept it would be injurious to his art, so he 
declined the office; and thereupon, rashly, gave up all his pupils 
lest his refusal might appear ‘‘an insolent personality directed at 
the Crown.” 

Mrs. Blake did not long keep a servant. The girl being 
untidy—for she saw, it seems, neither wzth nor through the eye— 
was dismissed, and Mrs. Blake once more did all the housework. 
She and her husband often took long walks to distant villages, 
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and once while they were away thieves entered their house and 
stole sixty pounds worth “of plate’ and forty pounds worth of 
clothes; and “plate” no doubt it was—not ‘ plates” for engraving, 
as some have unjustifiably suggested. Job’s ‘‘substance” had 
“increased,” and Satan was beginning to be busy. 


About this time a sickly looking young man used to pass 
the house carrying a portfolio, and Blake sent Mrs. Blake to call 
him in. He was an art student, and when a little later he fell ill, 
Blake or his wife visited him daily, taking medicine, wine or money. 
Near Westminster Bridge stood Astley’s Theatre, and Blake saw 
one day when passing it a boy hobbling along- with a log to his 
foot—one of the sort attached to a horse to prevent it from straying. 
Bursting with indignation, he angrily entered the premises and 
demanded that the boy should be loosed, adding that even a slave, 
whatever he had done, ought not to have such miseries inflicted on 
him. Having obtained the boy’s release, he returned home. A 
little later, Astley, a burly giant—he was over six feet—came round 
to Blake’s house, and began to storm. Blake replied with warmth 
and the two nearly came to blows. Astley, however, was not evil 
at heart, and the debate ‘ended in mutual forgiveness and mutual 
respect,’ Astley admitting that the punishment had been too 
degrading. 

From 1793 to 1811 Blake kept a book in which he inserted 
poems and fragments—the volume generally known as the Rossetti 
MS., D. G. Rossetti having once been its owner. Dr. G. Keynes 
divides its contents as follows: 


A. 63 pieces written about 1793. (K. i. 217.) 

B. Subjects for a History of England and First Sketches 
of For Children. The Gates of Paradise. (K, i. 276.) 

C. ‘My Spectre around me” and g other pieces written 
between 1801 and 1803. (K. ii. 210.) 

D. Memoranda written in 1807. (K. ii. 302.) 

E. g2 pieces written between 1808—1811. (K. iii. 54.) 

F. -lhe “Eyerlasting=Gospek “c,-181625 (Kieu eas) 
The MS. also contains a number of pencil sketches. 
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Some of the contents of “A” are first drafts of poems 
which appeared later in Songs of Experience, but most of them deal 
with the subject of Free Love, and point to serious trouble 
between Blake and his wife. Though the trouble was overcome, and 
they came to be the most devoted couple on record, Blake, curiously, 
continued all his life, both in his writings and conversation, to 
eulogise Free Love, the desirability of which—theoretically and 
from a poetical point of view—formed part of his mythological 
scheme. In 1783—that is, two years earlier, he had engraved from 
Stothard a plate, ‘‘The Fall of Rosamund,” and as late as the 
period of Jerusalem (57 7) he was recalling the soft delights of 
Rosamund’s Bower, “‘ where Love hides from Satan’s Watch Fiends;”’ 
and, as we have seen, he revelled in the Fasts and Metamorphoses 
of Ovid. 

The subject was at the moment the talk of the philosophical 
coteries. Godwin wrote in Political Justice—published the same year 
(1793)—-‘‘ Marriage, as now understood, is a monopoly and the worst 
of monopolies,” and he openly advocated its abolition; and later 
in St, Leon: ‘Few women of regular and reputable lives have that 
ease of manners, that flow of fancy, and that graceful intrepidity 
of thinking and expressing themselves that is sometimes to be found 
among those who have discharged themselves from the tyranny of 
custom. . . A judicious and limited voluptuousness is necessary to 
the cultivation of the mind, to the polishing of manners . . and 
a woman deficient in this respect may be of use for the government 
of our families, but can neither add to our enjoyments nor fix the 
partiality of a man of animation and taste.”’ 

Of the two men of the century who wrote most severely 
against Marriage—William Blake and William Godwin—one was 
united matrimonially to a woman whom he came to love to idolatry, 
and the other to one® who said of him, and they were her last 
recorded words: “ He is the kindest, best man in the world.” Blake 


insisted : 
4 He is first connected with Ovid by his plates engraved after Stothard in 1784, “ Zepbyrus 


and Flora,” Fastz: v., and “Calisto” (Metam ii., Fable 5). 
2 St. Leon, Chapter 3. 3 Mary Wollstonecraft, 
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1. That Abstinence ts a terrible evil. 


‘Abstinence sows sand all over 
The ruddy limbs and flaming hair, 
But Desire Gratified 
Plants fruits of life and beauty there.” } 


In Vala he not only dwells on the miseries of abstinence but 
he gives pictures of the monstrous thoughts which it engenders; and 
poem after poem in the Rossetti MS. is on this subject, the most 
striking of them being, ‘I saw a chapel all of gold.” The serpent, 
Restraint, forces his way in, and soils with his slime not only the 
pearls and rubies of the pavement but even the eucharistic elements ; 
consequently, the disgusted singer turns to a cleanlier spot—a sty 
and lies down among the swine. 

2. That what men expect of women and women of men is the ability 
and willingness to give complete conjugal satisfaction. 


“What is it men in women do require ? 
The lineaments of Gratified Desire. 
What is it women do in men require ? 
The lineaments of Gratified Desire.’’? 


He hated the ‘blurred outline” both in life and in art, and he 
expresses himself on the subject over and over again. 
3. That Desire ts satisfied better by Free Love than by Marriage. 
“Fle who bends to himself a joy 
Does the wingéd life destroy, 


But he who kisses the joy as it flies 
Lives in Eternity’s sunrise.’ 


In reference to these lines one recalls the remark in The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell to the effect that the pleasure derived 
from the sense of Touch, Miltonically understood,’ will be enormously 
increased in Eternity,® and also his theory that a better idea of the 
joys of the future can be obtained from Free Love than from 
Marriage. 


a Hal eg ee io} 
2K. i. 242, In Vala, K. ii. 45, Tharmas, referring to Enion, says, ‘Deformed [ see 
these lineaments of ungratified desire.” 
3 “Biernitya nia iu odds 4 See page 32, footnote 3. 


5 Blake is thinking of the return of the Golden Age. 
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4. That Matrimony could and should afford the joy that Free Love 
affords, though so often it does not. 


There may be physical disappointments: 


‘When a man has married a wife he finds out whether 
Her knees and elbows are only glued together.”! 


Or temperamental difficulties : 


“In a wife I would desire 
What in a whore is always found, 
The lineaments of Gratified Desire.’ 2 


Poem after poem runs on this subject. The Lapwing, for example, 
is bidden to avoid the dangerous heath on which is spread the net 
of matrimony: 


“QO lapwing, thou fliest around the heath, 
Nor seest the net that is spread beneath. 
Why dost thou not fly among the corn fields? 
They cannot spread nets where a harvest yields.” 


This is very subtle; and in “The Clod and the Pebble’”’® the 
Clod praises free Free Love, which ‘builds a heaven,’’ while the 
Pebble tells of Marriage ‘‘ which builds a hell.” 


5. That even tf a man and a woman are happily united, the 
knowledge that they are chained to each other often takes from the joy. 


Does he not exclaim: 


“ Why should I be bound to thee, 
O my lovely myrtle tree? 
Love, Free Love, can not be bound 
To any tree that grows on ground,’’! 


In ‘‘ Earth’s Answer’’® Urizen is bidden to break the heavy 
chain ‘‘ That Free Love with bondage bound;” and the theme of 
‘The Sunflower,’® one of the loveliest of Blake’s lyrics—one of 
his giddiest flights—is the same: 


ANG, 215. 2K. i. 240. Cf, Enitharmon's address to Antamon in Exrope: 
“Alone I see thee crystal fair,” &c. Hurope (K. i. 302), Vala iv. (KX. it. 45), Milton, 19 
(K. ii. 324, 345), Jerwsalem 60 51. 

3K. i. 280. 4K. i. 228. Bie tea2 7 en od 295, 6K. i. 285, 
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“ Ah, Sunflower! weary of time, 
Who countest the steps of the Sun, 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveller’s journey is done. 


Where the Youth pined away with desire, 
And the pale Virgin shrouded in snow, 

Arise from their graves, and aspire 
Where my Sunflower wishes to go.”! 


The music and beauty of these lines are unforgettable, and many 
have enjoyed them without knowing in the least what they mean. 
The Sunflower is rooted to the earth. It would attain the liberty 
of Eternity symbolised by the Sun, which is moving west to the 
Land of Freedom (America). The youth and the maiden who 
practise abstinence are as good as dead. They are in their graves, 
so to speak, longing like the sunflower for the liberty of the sun. 
It must also be borne in mind that by ‘ Desire” and “ Gratified 
Desire”? Blake meant attainment of the highest flights of poetry. 
He held fiercely that high poetry cannot possibly be written by 
anyone in whom the particular Desire is sluggish. Without it, 
he declared, all the Arts—Poetry, Painting, Music, and whatever 
else there is that pleases, would disappear. As to these arguments 
it is open to us either to be righteously indignant, or to regard 
them merely as poetical or academic contentions, or to take any 
other view we please. 

While these thoughts were strong in Blake, he produced the 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion, which teaches the holiness 
of every natural act and that the Act successive to Desire is, if the 
result of real passion, the holiest of all. In most of his earlier poems 
there are evidences that he and his wife were at first seriously unhappy. 
In ‘Soft Snow’? he says plainly that he indulged in Free Love 
and that people ‘called it a dreadful crime.’ Did he? Or was 
he merely writing poetry? Or trying to shock us? In “ William 
Bond,” the young man neglecting his betrothed, Mary Green, falls 
in love with another girl. A legend tells that Blake wanted to 


1 K. i. 285. What moralists call the bodily lusts, Blake regards as the expression of that 
energy “which is the only life.” H. and H.,, p. 8, 28.-Fo, 236) 
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introduce a mistress into his house, but Mrs. Blake cried, so the 
idea was abandoned. Whatever happened, the situation gradually 
eased, and Blake and his wife began to give and take—the giving, 
of course, being on her side and the taking on his. In other words, 
confiding love surrendered to the big warm heart. Moreover, this 
spirit of mutual forgiveness was to continue to all time—a spirit 
that ought, insisted Blake, to be maintained everywhere not only 
between man and wife, but also between man and man. 
“ And throughout all Eternity 
I forgive you, you forgive me.” ! 
And again, 


‘* Mutual forgiveness of each vice, 
Such are the fruits of Paradise.” 


Thenceforward, Blake and his wife lived together in unruffled 
happiness, the story of their devotion to each other being one of 
the loveliest pages in literature. 

The Visions of the Daughters of Albion*—the story of the Maid 
and the Marigold—a passionate defence of Free Love and a scathing 
attack on the Loveless Marriage, is founded partly upon ‘Oithona,” 
a poem in “OQssian,” a work which was then Blake’s favourite 
reading, and partly on the story of Proserpine as told by Ovid. 
There seems also to have been running in his mind Rinaldo’s out- 
burst in Ariosto: 


*“ Accursed be those who could such laws procure; 
Accursed be those that still such laws endure.’’ # 


Fourteen copies of the poem are known to exist, all except one 
being coloured. Ina sense, its heroine is Mary Wollstonecraft, whose 
work, A Vindication of the Rights of Woman, had appeared the previous 
year, 1792. Ossian’s Oithona, who is likened to a beam of light, is 
affianced to the chieftain Gaul. While he is away, she is raped in 
a cave by Dunrommath, the “gloomy chief” of Cuthal. Gaul on 
his return sits sad and silent on a rock, and then he leads his men 
against the forces of Dunrommath and slays him. After the battle, 


4 K. ii. 213. ‘My spectre around me,” &c. 
2K. i. 254. 3 Fasti, Book IV. 4 Orlando Furtoso, Hoole’s Tr., IV., 460, 
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Gaul finds Oithona in the cave mortally wounded, for she too had 
(in disguise) taken part in the fight. Thus from Ossian Blake 
took the name of the heroine, the rape, and the incident of Theotormon 
sitting, moody, at the cave’s mouth. 

In Blake, Oothoon, “the soft soul of America and freedom,” 
who loves Theotormon! (Desire restrained), falls under the spell of 
Bromion? (conventional religion), and she plucks the “bright marigold 
of Leutha’s vale.”’ In Ossian there is a Ton-thormod, a Brumo, and 
a Lutha.2 The marigold was among the flowers that Proserpine’s 
maidens were gathering when she was carried off by Pluto: Illa 
legit calthas,5 and Blake’s garden at 13 Hercules Buildings was 
crowded with marigolds when the Blake Society visited it in 1913. 
Oothoon, indeed, had given herself, through melancholy—Nature 
speaking in her—to Bromion, who rends her with his thunders and 
then flings her at Theotormon, bidding him marry her. Belonging 
to the Land of Freedom and Imagination, she considered that she 
had the right to do as she lhked. Yet it is not Bromion whom she 
would marry but Theotormon. He, however, repulses her and binds 
‘the adulterate pair’? back to back in a cave (this cave being, as 
a passage in Europe shows, Blake’s own house in Hercules Buildings), 
that is, forces marriage upon them, and sits at the mouth weeping’ 
Now to force into marriage two persons who detest each other was, 
in Blake’s opinion, prostitution. Oothoon, who can see no harm in what 
has been done, weeps incessantly. Her cry is, ‘Oh that Theotormon 
would turn his loved eyes upon me!” In her misery she calls upon his 
eagles—another Ossianic touch—to rend her bosom so that he may 
see that it is pure. Her act she insists is meritorious rather than 
otherwise. She had merely given rein to her Imagination. After 
each of her outbursts, the Daughters of Albion (representatives here 


DC Violwrs pe SA. 2 Bromius is one of the names of Bacchus in Greek 
mythology. Bromion, Theotormon and Oothoon figure also in Jerusalem, where Bromion is 
provided with “iron tongs and a glowing poker” (Jerw., {6 2), and he and Theotormon labour 
round “the anvils of death” (Jeru., 78 6). 

3 3rd Edition, i. 358. Leutha has nothing whatever to do with Luther, as Mr. Damon 
suggests. Whatever connection can there be between ‘the soft soul of flowers” (as Leutha is 
called in Europe) and the great Protestant Reformer ! 4 Ovid's Fasti, IV., 437. 


5 That is, sits on the steps of Blake’s house. 


6 Both Theotormon and Bromion had been corrupted by Urizen. See Song of Los, p. i. 
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of oppressed womanhood) echo her sighs. Theotormon’s reply is 
one of despair. How can joy be found, sorrow avoided? How 
can thought help us? What is night or day to one overwhelmed 
with woe? 

Bromion, who declares that there is Free Love in all nature, 
suggests that the microscope and telescope might help; but we 
learn that he is in error, for, as Milton says, ‘‘ They alter the ratio 
of the spectator’s organs, but leave objects untouched.” Again 
Bromion thinks that there are no intellectual warfares, but only 
those of the sword, that there are no sorrows save those of poverty, 
no joys save those of riches. Echoing the words of his god Urizen, 
he says, ‘One law binds alike the lion and the ox.’’! 

Oothoon then blames Bromion’s god for trying to make all 
men rational like himself—and for hindering desire. Why should 
religion bind her to the man she loathes? ‘Father of Jealousy, 
why hast thou taught my Theotormon this accursed thing?” She 
herself is open to delight wherever it appears. ‘I cry,” she says, 
“Love, Love! happy, happy Love! free as the mountain wind.” 
She will allow to Theotormon what, she says, he should allow to 
her—absolute liberty—nay, she will catch for him ‘girls of mild 
silver or of furious gold.” Blake, you see, preferred blondes and 
brunettes. It should be as it is in Beulah where, as we are told in 
Jerusalem’@—Abraham being recalled-— 


“Every female delights to give her maiden to her husband”; 


and where 


“She creates at her will a little moony night and silence, 

With spaces of sweet gardens and a tent of elegant beauty, 

Closed in by a sandy desert and a night of stars shining, 

And a little tender moon and hovering angels on the wing.” 
The tent, the “sandy desert,” and the “tender moon” have quite 
the Omar Khayyam touch. Then, and we return to the Visions, 
follows an outburst of poetry such as none but Blake could have 
written. Trees, beasts, birds, insects, says Oothoon, practise Free 
Love. Are we to be less privileged than they? Arise then: 


4 See page 45. 2 Page 69 15, et seq. 
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“ Arise, you little glancing wings, and sing your infant joy! 
Arise and drink your bliss, for everything that lives is holy 


| id 


The Daughters of Albion—taking the place of Ceres in the Fasti— 
hear her woes and echo back her sighs. Nor have they any other 
part in this strange drama—and a strange drama it is—with the 
three characters (two of them bound back to back) answering one 
another at the cave’s mouth, to say nothing of the weeping chorus 
—the wail of the sad sisters, as they sit huddled together. Deep 
calls unto deep. Woe! woe! woe! Unutterable woe! 

Oothoon had tried to peer behind the veil—to pierce the 
Mundane Shell. She asked herself, ‘If there is to be no restraint 
in Eternity, why should there be restraint here?” That, however, 
which may be natural in the Land beyond the Shell, is quite 
impracticable in this world, as she found to her cost. Let 
it not be forgotten, however, that we are all the while in the 
unsubstantial rainbow realm of poetry. But that does not by any 
means cover the whole ground. Holding that Intercourse produces 
Inspiration, the greatest boon that can come to any mortal, Blake 
insisted that even the man who is feebly endowed intellectually 
becomes in the moments expanded by Intercourse greater than himself, 
while the mind of the artist and poet reaches in such moments the 
highest state of inspiration possible to humanity. Then it is that 
Eno, the daughter of Beulah, gives visions toward heaven and makes 
windows in Eden'—enabling man to take a moment of time and 
draw it out to 7,000 years, to take an atom of space and open its 
centre into infinitude— 


“To see a world in a grain of sand.” ® 
It shocked Blake that an endeavour should be made to 


“render that a lawless thing 
On which the soul expands its wing.’ 3 


He had set himself to combat the theory that abstinence is 
a virtue, but in attacking a theory he had gone to the opposite 


4 Vila, ie SK ties. 
2Aug of Inn, Pic. MS. K. ii. 232, 8 Ever. Gosp. K. iii. 332, li. 6. 
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extreme. With the last sigh of the Daughters of Albion ends 
Blake’s picturesque parable of the Maid and the Marigold. The 
plates of the poem illustrate in every instance the text. You may 
see Oothoon plucking the flower, and in one of the copies (for 
they vary in detail) there proceeds from it, spreading all over_the 
picture, blinding rays of orange, yellow, ochre and red—symbolic 
of the illumination that comes to him who follows the lure of his 
genius. You may see Oothoon and Bromion bound back to back, 
Oothoon torn by Theotormon’s eagles, Theotormon scourging Oothoon 
with his whip of words, and the huddled and sighing Daughters of 
Albion. 

There is more about Oothoon in Europe and Jerusalem. In 
the former she dwells in Enitharmon’s [Mrs. Blake’s] house,! while 
the ‘‘salt tears’? of Theotormon flow down the steps. Later she 
becomes the mate of a third son of Los, Antamon, Prince of the 
Pearly Dew—a suitable union, for he is the artistic spirit to whose 
“flexible hands” we owe beauty in form.? Bromion and Theotormon 
reappear in Africa (Song of Los, Part 1). 

Swinburne once had in his hands a scrap of paper with a 
pencilled sketch by Blake of the infant Hercules throttling the 
serpents. At the back were the lines in Blake’s hand: 


“ A fairy leapt upon my knee, 
Singing and dancing merrily. 
I said, ‘ Thou thing of patches, rings, 
Pins, necklaces and such-like things ; 
Disgracer of the female form, 
Thou paltry, gilded, poisonous worm.’”’ 8 


The fairy replies that woman’s form is obliged to be protected 
against the elements. It is a pity, of course, but seeing that a 
covering there must be, the fairies ought not to be blamed for 
making that covering as pretty as possible—which explains how it 
is that the ladies wear necklaces, earrings, bracelets and other 
winter garments. By the side of these lines should be read the 
trifle : 

4 See Europe. K. i. 302. Enitharmon's tents and “crystal house” are the same. 

2Milton, K. ii. 348. 8 K, 1. 253. 
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“‘Some look to see the sweet outlines 
And beauteous forms that Love does wear; 
Some look to find out patches, paint, 
Bracelets and stays and powder’d hair.’’! 

To 1793 belongs also America, one of the most splendidly 
illustrated of Blake’s books. It is etched on 18 plates. Of the 
14 copies that are known, five are coloured and nine uncoloured. 
Dr. Keynes supplies in Volume I. of The Writings of William Blake 
three cancelled plates: 


A. Almost the same as Plate 3 [pp. 271 and 272 to 
“slowing eyes’’]. 

B,~ Rest, of page 272. 

C. Pages 273 and 274. 


The Preludium is an allegory in which Vala (Nature) is 
made to visit Orc (Revolt) who has been chained to a rock under 
the Tree of Mystery by his parents, Los and Enitharmon. A later 
book, Urizen (1794), tells how he came to be chained down. He 
bursts from his links and from the entrammelling roots of the Tree, 
and Vala, after a furious love struggle, yields herself to him. Nature 
is productive only when dominated by the spiritual man. The 
allegory is repeated in Vala vii? and Milton, extra pages 5, 8 and 17,8 
and continued in the Preludium of Europe. 

The following is a brief outline of America. Urizen, the 
Guardian Prince of Albion (England), harasses the Americans with 
murderous fire. Washington warns them of what they are to expect. 
Not only are they to be the victims of fire, but a heavy chain is to 
descend link by link to bind them. A man carrying the chain and 
another emptying a vial of fire are seen respectively above and 
among the letterpress of Plate 3; while below, Los, Enitharmon and 
Orc (Poetry, Inspiration and Revolt) are taking flight. Albion’s 
Prince, as a greeny-red dragon, belches red meteors over his own 
land and at America’s Angel—a_sceptred figure—too. Below, 
hapless, terror-stricken people call on the rocks to hide them. 
England may rage, but it has to reckon with a being of which it 


1 Annot. to Reynolds, K. iii. 8. 
2 K, ii. 93. ‘‘ Now in the caverns,’’ &c. 3K. ii. 309, 318, 328. 


Plate 15. 


RAHAB. 
Top part of Plate 16 of America. 


For Explanation see page 66. 


RAHAB UNDER THE TREE OF MYSTERY. 


She is teaching Natural Religion to the youthful America, whom she 
wishes to ruin. 


Part of Plate 14, America. See page 66. 


Plate !I6. 


TiTLeE Pace or The First Book of Urizen. 
The MacGeorge Copy. 


In the later copy (used by E Y) the word ‘‘First’’ does not 
appear, a branch takes its place. See page 71. 


THe Scarce PLate. 


Plate 4, First Book of Urizen. 
Urizen having fought the Fire, now fights the Torrents. 
‘« They fall and fall; strong I repelled the vast waves.’’—ul. 5. 
Lent by Mr. William Muir. 


It is not in the British Museum or MacGeorge copies. 
It is found only in the collection called Blakeiana. 


See Appendix I § 15. 
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knows nothing, the impassioned Orc, whose “terrible limbs were fire”; 
and on Plate 10 we see the salamandrine portent with wild hair, 
rolling eyes, open mouth and extended hands—literally bathed in 
flame. The picture on Plate 5 tells more than the text. Above, 
America figures as a Sindbad, with General Clinton as the Old Man 
of the Sea. Luvah with the scales, and Tharmas with the sword, 
urge him to cast his burden—his spectre—into the lake of Udan 
Adan. The advice is taken, and Clinton will soon follow two of 
his colleagues— Burgoyne and Cornwallis evidently—who have 
already, as the lower picture shows, been flung headlong into the 
yawning abyss. The happy result is seen on Plate 6, where a young 
man glowing with life is seated on the relics of his dead self—his 
own skeleton—and looking upward to heaven.’ This figure surrounded 
by greeny clouds is one of the most striking in the whole of Blake. 
Ore cries: 


“The morning comes, the night decays, the watchmen leave their stations. 
The grave is burst!’ 2 


America is free! 


‘Let him look up into the heavens and laugh in the bright air. 
Let the enchained soul, shut up in darkness and in sighing, 
Whose face has never seen a smile in thirty weary years, 
Rise and look out.” 


And his wife and children sing: 


“The sun has left his blackness and has found a fresher morning.” 3 


Encouraged by Washington, Paine and Warren, the Americans 
throw off their allegiance. The British hurl pestilence upon their 
foe. Orc drives it back to Britain. ‘Dismal visions mope about 
the house of King George.”* Damp mists gather round “ infinite 
London’s awful spires.” ® 

On Plate 9 the picture is again more illuminating than the 
text. Under a tall tree, on which perch painted birds, lies a ram, 
brother to that “ram horned with gold” which Blake afterwards 


4 There is a similar plate in H. and H.,, p. 21. 2K. i. 264. 
8 Ki. i) 265. Zand § K. i. 272, 273. 
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sang. Against the ram sleep Har and Heva (Poetry and Painting), 
for during war the Arts cannot assert themselves. On Plate 11 we 
see that America is free. Above, a youth (Imagination) rides a pen 
swan! (Reason), and below is the design of the children riding on 
a serpent. On page 12, in a picture usually called ‘Death’s Door,” 
Urizen goes down to the grave, an aged man lamented by nobody. 
In the next Plate are some of his victims—a woman devoured by a 
vulture and a drowned man. Although Urizen is dead his harlot, 
Rahab,? remains, and sitting under the barren Tree of Mystery she 
gives birth to a new horror—a serpent which threatens to devour a 
young man, the youthful America. In Milton Blake uses the same 
idea for a different purpose, allowing Leutha to say, 


“Oh wherefore doth a dragon-form issue from my limbs 
To seize her new-born son?” 


He need not fear, however, for a new era has dawned. 


In the last Plate, while Urizen (unseen) weeps “above all 
heavens,’”’ Rahab, who is still under his Tree of Mystery, weeps on 
earth. This is one of the most curious pictures in Blake, for on 
Rahab’s body grows a tree, while little figures walk about on her— 
the idea being that Reason is nothing but inertia—mere soil (to be 
trodden by human feet) in which trees may root themselves. America 
is free, and in ‘“‘12 years”? France, too, will receive the “light” of 
the demon Orc; and it was just 12 years from the Surrender of 
Saratoga to the Fall of the Bastille. 


There are many other references in Blake to America as the 
Land of Freedom. In his enthusiasm for the ideal for which in his 
mind America stood, he wrote: 


“ Tho’ born on the cheating banks of Thames, 
Tho’ his waters bathed my infant limbs, 
The Ohio shall wash his stains from me; 

I was born a slave, but I go to be free.” # 


1 The pen or female swan (the male is the cob swan) always in Blake represents Reason. 
2 Natural Religion, Natural Morality. Vala, Rahab and Tirzah are scarcely distinguishable. 
3 Milton 18 2. K. ii. 320. 4K, i. 224. 
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Very beautiful is the declaration in Jerusalem 58 43 where it is said 
Caos: : 


‘America North and South are his baths of living waters.” 1 


And still more beautiful it seems when we recall that design in 
Milton (Plate 43), which shows a number of happy beings bathing in 
these waters of life and joy, or the well-known painting, ‘‘The River 
of Life.” 

Again, in Jerusalem, Plate 11, we have an Indian—the symbol 
of Inspiration, Freedom and the West—swimming blithely in the 
wide sunny ocean, a remarkable contrast to the self-satisfied woman- 
swan* above, who wades, encinctured by the chain of jealousy, in 
the dismal waters of Udan Adan. 

Among Blake’s papers was found a fragment® intended for a 
page in America, Paraphrased, it runs: ‘Asa false dream—a dream 
of Thiralatha—fades from the memory, so withers America under 
the devastating British rule.” There are in Blake two other references 
to Thiralatha, who is the emanation of Sotha, musician and instigator 
to war. i. In Europe,* where she and Sotha, “secret dwellers in 
dreamful caves,’ are urged by Enitharmon to win over Orc with 
their melodious songs. ii. In the Song of Los, ‘‘ Africa,” ® where her 
name becomes Diralada. 

On May 17th, 1793, Blake issued For Children, The Gates 
of Paradise, a small volume of 18 engraved plates; and long 
after, about 1818, he re-issued it with the title, For the Sexes, The 
Gates of Paradise, with additional legends and new plates, in order 
that its contents might chime with the philosophy of his later Books. 
See Chapter 14. 

The same year (1793) appeared The Odyssey of Homer, engraved 
by Thomas Piroli from the compositions of Flaxman, who had been 
studying in Italy. According to Gilchrist, the plates by Piroli were 
lost at sea, and Blake was employed to make others in their stead. 
Whether that was so or not, Piroli’s name still remained on the 
title page. Soon after, Flaxman began his series for the Jiad. All 


ADS Tle 25 2), 2 Swedenborg likens those who are not free to swans in a river. 
5,1, -274.. Rep. 108, 53. 4K. i. 302, BK. th 340. 
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the 1st edition plates were Piroli’s work, but three in the 2nd edition 
were engraved by Blake. 

In June, 1793, Blake wrote in the Rossetti MS., ‘I say I 
shan’t live five years, and if I live one it will be a wonder;’’’ but 
later he was in better spirits, for on October t1oth he issued a 
Prospectus of his works, in which he refers to his ‘“ method of 
printing’? as a combination of the output of the Painter and Poet, 
and as a “phenomenon worthy of public attention.” In it are listed 
two engravings, ‘‘Edward and Elenor,’”? which had been published 
on August r8th, and “ Job—What is Man?’* which is the first 
embodiment of Blake’s ideas on a theme, with which 30 years later 
he dealt exhaustively. It also advertises a lost book of engravings, 
described as “The History of England,” the list of subjects for 
which appears in the Rossetti MS.4. Three small water colour 
designs in the collection of Mr. W. Graham Robertson seem also to 
be connected with it. The companion to the Job, “ The Death of 
Ezekiel’s Wife,” *® which is not mentioned in the prospectus, was 
issued on October 17th, 1793. Both prints are noble pieces of work. 
The marvellous figures of the bearded and venerable Job and 
Ezekiel—the tear-stained face of the former and the sorrowfully- 
resigned face of the latter being especially moving—place them 
among Blake’s masterpieces. This year also he engraved eleven 
plates for John Stockdale’s edition of Gay’s Fables. 


AUIS S252. 2 See p, 8, 3 Rep. in Rus., p. 68, and R.'s G., p. 136. 
& KK, 1.276, 5 Rep. in Rus., p. 69, and R.’'s G., p. 134. 


Plate 17. 


BirTH OF URrRizeENn’s Sons. 


First Book of Urizen, MacGeorge copy. All four 
seen: Fuzon (Fire), Tiriel (Air), Grodna (Earth), 
and Utha (Water). Urizen, viii., sec. 3. 


See page 72. Lent by Mr. Wm. Muir. 


Birtm of Urtzen’s Sons. 


First Book of Urizen, British Museum copy. 
Only two, Tiriel and Utha, seen. See page 72 
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Plate 18. 


THe Doc ann Duck TaveERN. 


Its Tea Gardens were a favourite resort of Londoners. Bethlehem Hospital [erected 
1812] occupies its site. This gives a good idea of the rural appearance of Lambeth 
when Blake settled at 13 Hercules Buildings in 1793. The old sign of the Dog and 
Duck may still (1928) be seen let into the garden wall of the Hospital. See page 52. 


SSS 
NO 


Europe, “ Pxetupium.” The Imaginative Man waylaid by the Reasoner. 


CHAPTER* V 


THE YEARS 1794 AND 1795 


SONGS OF EXPERIENCE, THE FIRST BOOK OF URIZEN, EUROPE, 
AHANIA, THOMAS BUTTS, GEORGE CUMBERLAND, THE BOOK 
Of LOS 1HE SONGGORSLOS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


25. Songs of Experience. 1794. 

26. The First Book of Urizen. 1794. 
27. Europe. 1794. 

28. The Book of Ahania. 1795. 

zg. Inscription to Glad Day. 

30. The Book of Los. 1795. 

31. The Song of Los. 1795. 


As we have seen, Songs of Innocence appeared in 1789. Subsequently 
Blake wrote Songs of Experience, and in 1794 he issued the two 
together, though he transferred the plates of ‘‘ The Little Girl Lost” 
and “The Little Girl Found” from the earlier to the latter series. 
Twenty-three copies of the whole work are known to exist, but the 
arrangement of the plates varies. 

With some of the poems in Songs of Experience we dealt in 
Chapter 4, when discussing the subject of Free Love. As Professor 
Grierson points out, ‘“Each song of joy in Songs of Innocence has 
its complement, its painful corrective, in Songs of Experience,” and 
this fact will be most easily understood by comparing ‘The Nurse’s 
Song” and “ Holy Thursday” in the former with the songs under 
the same title in the latter. To the note of Innocence and Joy 
succeeds that of Disillusion. ‘The lines, ““O Earth, O Earth 
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return,” are matchless, and that glorious poem, “ The Tyger,’’?’ 
would alone have given Blake enduring fame. 
“Tyger! tyger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 


What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry!” 


And every word tells—until we come to that moving question, ‘Did 
He who made the Lamb make thee?” An odder looking “tyger”’ 
than the one in the plate was never seen either in jungle or 
menagerie; though it is not more startling than its amiable brother 
of “The Little Girl Found.” The tree of ‘A Poison Tree,” 
Urizen’s horrid shelter, becomes later the Tree of Mystery in Vala ii. 
(K. i. 34), and it is given the same name. 


“T have planted a false oath on the earth, 
It has brought forth a poison tree.” 


“The Angel” is paralleled by ‘Long John Brown and Little Mary 
Bell,”? but it may also point out the folly of deferring too late the 
expression of one’s literary talents. ‘‘To Tirzah” is another attack 
on ‘Natural Religion. The design represents two young women 
bending over their victim, while on the robe of an old man who is 
bringing water in a jug is written, ‘It is raised a spiritual body.” 
“My Pretty Rose Tree,” Blake’s nearest approach to humour, 
may be paraphrased thus: “I was much taken with a charming 
flower (girl), but I said to myself, ‘No, it won’t do. Besides, I 
have an equally pretty wife at home. Then, too, what would the 
world say? On the whole it would be policy to behave myself.” 
But his wife takes umbrage all the same. The thorns of her jealousy, 
however, instead of wounding him give him pleasure, for they excuse 
his inclination for the flower. Moral: See what comes of being good! 
The whole volume is packed with lovely poetry and curious 
philosophy, with which we may or may not agree. Whatever dies in 
English Literature, Songs of Innocence and Experience will live. And 
having put forth this delightful book, and without having received 


5 Li eter yey 2K, ii, 236. 
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any particular encouragement either, he proceeds to other work of 
an entirely different, though equally entrancing, sort. But that is 
how genius always acts. Did not Blake express his hearty approval 
of Lavater’s words,’ “He only is great who has habits of greatness; 
who, after performing what none in ten thousand could accomplish, 
passes on like Samson and tells neither father nor mother of it.” 

His next work, The First Book of Urizen, is the story 
of the Zoa who wrought so much mischief both in Eternity and in 
Time; the Second Book of Urizen being evidently The Book of Ahania. 
After the Fall, Urizen became a “shadow of horror,” and Los’s 
business is to give that shadow substance; otherwise there could 
be no coping with it. The Eternal Blacksmith then proceeds to 
hammer the old sinner into shape—to provide Falsehood with a 
body in order that it may be cast off for ever. By the period 
of Plate 7 he had become a huge skeleton. As ages ensue, muscles, 
eyes and other features form themselves. In Plate 10 he is a 
hideous anatomy, while Los, still busy at his task, sits huddled at 
his side, hammer in hand. His labours over, Los is aghast at the 
result, for the monster is all reason without an atom of Imagination; 
so he forges the Sun of Poetry, to which he binds the newly- 
embodied giant. Pity for the human race, which suffers through 
Urizen’s crime, arises in Los, and this Pity, separating from him, 
becomes a woman—Enitharmon,’ reminding us of the conversation 
that took place between Blake and Catherine Sophia when they 
first met (p. 10). In Plate 15 she is seen escaping from him in the 
form of a red globe. 

The union of Los (Inspiration) and Pity results in the birth 
of Ore (Revolt), who had figured in America. When Orc grows to 
be a youth, his attachment to Enitharmon makes Los furious. The 
girdle of jealousy ‘‘ grew around his bosom.”* ‘This means that Los 


/ 

4 Aphorism No. 616. 2 See Jerusalem 12 13. 

3 The story of the binding of Urizen is told again in The Book of Los. 

4 There are two accounts of the birth of Los and Enitharmon. i. In the first, Los came 
into existence with the other Zoas, and Enitharmon separated from him when he was full grown, 
as here related. ii. But in Vala i. Los and Enitharmon are born of Tharmas’s spectre and 
Enion. Blake had evidently forgotten the earlier version. Yet at the very first he had intended 
Enitharmon to proceed from Enion and Tharmas, as her name proves. 

B haa st7. 
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felt it impossible—an idea mentioned earlier —for the Arts to flourish 
in a period of Revolution, so he nails Ore to the top of a mountain, 
while Enitharmon stands by weeping. 

In the meantime Urizen, who has obtained his freedom, 
promulgates his tyrannical decrees. We see him in the frontispiece 
writing in his books of iron. Behind him are the tables of the 
Law, and over them the Tree of Mystery throws its baleful shadows 
of sepia, dull Indian yellow, Indian red, and green. He plants the 
Garden of Eden and other regions, and eventually we reach the 
period of Adam.!. He then visits his new kingdom—his dens—taking 
the Sun, to which he had been bound, as a lantern (Plate 11). On 
his way he sees men who have become lions and tigers. At last 
he has children, who spring into being full grown: Tiriel, whose 
story has been told, leaps from a cloud, Utha struggles out of the 
sea, Grodna emerges from a crack in the earth, Fuzon from fire. 
His daughters Eleth, Uvith and Ona spring from monsters and worms 
of the pit. He curses them all, for he sees that no flesh can keep 
his iron laws. He then thinks he can right things by manufacturing 
a Net of Religion, but with it he entangles both the race and himself, 
an idea taken apparently from Caligorant’s net in Ariosto.? In 
Plate 27 he is seen with that inconvenient web trailing behind him, 
and in the last Plate he sits enthroned in the middle of it. At 
the end of the poem the inhabitants of the world, who were at first of 
enormous size, shrink to their present stature, the 30 cities of Africa 
(Egypt) are founded, and Fuzon and Urizen’s other children leave 
the earth. 


This book has two sequels: i. Afvica (Song of Los, Part 1), 
which carries on the story from the founding of the 30 cities. 


ul. The Book of Ahania, which carries on the story of Fuzon. 
The same year, 1794, Blake issued his poem, Europe, of 
which nine copies exist, but only two contain the Preface commencing, 


“ Five windows light the cavern’d man.” 


1 ‘He planted a garden of fruits.” K. i. 318. In the Book of Los his heart becomes the 
“four rivers of Eden.” 
2 See Orlando Fiurioso, Hoole’s tr., Book XV. 
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These lines are supposed to be sung by a Fairy, which he captured 
on a streaked tulip and brought into the house. 


“T came 
Into my parlour and sat down and took my pen to write; 
My Fairy sat upon the table and dictated Europe.” 


The Preludium consists of Vala’s! address to Enitharmon, and when 
the poem proper begins, Los bids Ore arise from the “deep den” 
among the roots of the Tree of Mystery. 


“Then Enitharmon down descended into his red light.” 


In Plate 6, ‘A Prophecy,” we see her, a graceful form 
(which some writers have absurdly called ‘“‘a comet”),? descending 
to Orc, who is in a small red circle below. After bidding her other 
sons, Rintrah and Palamabron, preach against Love, she declares 
that ‘‘woman’s love is sin” (a proof that she had momentarily 
come under the influence of Urizen), closes her eyes and sleeps for 
1,800 years,’ just as ina later book, Jerusalem, sleeps the misguided 
Albion. Endless mischief ensues. Albion’s angel (Urizen) erects a 
serpent temple* which stretches along the shores of the Thames to 
Verulam, the seat of that arch-reasoner, Lord Bacon, ‘' Thought,” 
we next learn, ‘“‘changed the Infinite into a serpent’’—that is, 
Logic or the Reasoning Powers had changed Eternity into Nature; 
and the Frontispiece to Europe is that huge and many-coiled 
serpent, which re-appears in the illustrations to Gray and Young 
and elsewhere. Man, previously imaginative, is mewed up in the 
wall of his own flesh. Urizen is Pope. It is a time of Plague, and 
we see the bellman and the dying people; in another Plate, two 
malignant spirits—a man and a woman—are blighting a cornfield. 
Liberty is in chains, and Plate 11 shows a prisoner (perhaps Phillips) 
and a departing jailer. (See p. 48.) Enitharmon, dreaming of the 


4 In Vala vii. Vala is represented as the offspring of Los’s spectre and Enitharmon's 
shade, so she was Orc’s sister as well as his bride. 


2 Many mistakes have been made by former writers on Blake because they have not seen 
coloured copies of his works. See also Appendix r, under Europe. 


3 The period of Woman’s Triumph. Upon this opinion of Blake's the book is based. 


4 For more about this Temple and the picture of the Prester Serpent, see Chapter 9, 
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results of her teaching, laughs in her sleep. Over every door is 
written, ‘‘Thou shalt not.” Albion’s Angel, however, can see that 
Orc (Revolt) will displace him, and he tries to blow the trump of 
Judgment. He fails, but Newton, the arch-reasoner, succeeds. Night, 
however, is always darkest just before the dawn. Enitharmon wakes, 
but she is still in error, and she calls, in words of wonderful poetry, 
on her sons and daughters to renew the joys of the five senses. 
Ethinthus, Manathu-Varcyon and others are all in turn addressed: 


“ Ethinthus, queen of waters, how thou shinest in the sky! 


Manathu-Varcyon! I behold thee flaming in my halls, 
Light of thy mother’s soul! I see thy lovely eagles round ; 
Thy golden wings are my delight, and thy flames of soft delusion. 


Where is my luring bird of Eden? Leutha, silent love! 
Leutha, the many-coloured bow delights upon thy wings: 
Soft soul of flowers, Leutha! 


Where is the youthful Antamon, prince of the pearly dew? 
I hear soft Oothoon in Enitharmon’s tents; 
Why wilt thou give up woman’s secrecy, my melancholy child? 


Sotha and Thiralatha!! secret dwellers in dreamful caves, 
Arise and please the horrent fiend? with your melodious songs.” 


As a result, speedily ‘‘all were forth,” waking the stars of Urizen 
with their melody. Then Orc breaks loose and the French Revolution 
takes place. 

In November, 1794, Flaxman returned from Italy and settled 
at 5 Buckingham Street. In Fitzroy Square, close by, resided 
Muster Master-General Thomas Butts,’ who about this time began 
to be a purchaser of Blake’s pictures, and who proved for over thirty 
years a kindly patron. Blake, who portrayed him as an intelligent 
looking man with powdered curly hair, in a blue uniform with gold 
buttons, shoulder-piece and a red collar, addressed him as ‘“ Dear 
Friend of my Angels,” a title which must have caused Butts, who 
had a keen sense of humour, inextinguishable merriment. 

A stolid matter-of-fact Cockney, Butts listened politely, and 


1 See page 67. 2 Orc. 


3 Later, Butts lived at Bournemouth where Blake visited him, Told me by the Rev, R, Barrett, 
of Barnham, near Bognor. 
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with well-dissembled credence (though inwardly he was almost on the 
burst), to Blake’s amazing stories of interviews with Ezekiel and 
other notables. ‘Yet,’ says Gilchrist, ‘““he could give piquant 
accounts of his protégé’s extravagances.” One story in particular 
he was fond of telling. At the end of the little garden in Hercules 
Buildings was a summer-house. Butts calling one day found, so he 
said, Mr. and Mrs. Blake sitting in this summer-house “ freed from 
those troublesome disguises which have prevailed since the Fall.” 
“Come in,” cried Blake, ‘it’s only Adam and Eve, you know!” 
Husband and wife had been reciting passages from Paradise Lost in 
character, and their summer-house had to represent a nook in the 
Garden of Eden; ‘a little to the scandal of wondering neighbours 
on more than one occasion.” ‘This story has been called apocryphal. 
What slight foundation there was for it, and to what extent that 
foundation was embellished by Butts’s incurable facetiousness, it is 
impossible to say. 

Although a thoroughly practical man—a John Bull to the 
finger tips—Butts must also have had a spiritual side, or he would 
not have purchased so many of Blake’s pictures. The steadiness of 
his friendship for Blake, joined to the kindliness and cordiality of 
his manner, have endeared him to every lover of imaginative art. 

Blake’s next work, The Book of Ahania, tells of Urizen’s 
emanation Ahania (Pleasure), whose name is taken from the Ossianic 
phrase, ‘‘a daughter of Annia.’”’? At the Fall, Urizen separated 
from her, calling her sin, and in the first Plate he is seizing her on 
the ‘‘Mountains of Jealousy.’”’ In Vala v. (K. 11. 61) and ix. (K. il. 123) 
are delightful descriptions of the happy days before the Fall, when 
Urizen played the harp, Ahania sang to it, and all their sons and 
daughters gathered round the festal board. It was a time of odours, 
figs, and pomegranates, when indulgence was united with energy and 
love with inspiration. At the end of the book Urizen’s children, 
headed by Fuzon (Passion), leave the wretched old man, being 


4 In Vala i, Los and Enitharmon are described as ‘‘a male and female naked and ruddy 
as the pride of summer”; and we recall the Laocoon line, ‘Art can never exist without naked 
beauty displayed,” also the lines, ‘‘A fairy leapt upon my knee.” See page 63. 


2 3rd Edition, p. 268. 
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unable to keep his iron laws. Having cast out Ahania, Urizen takes 
the serpent of Materialism, the result of hisown misconduct, and forms 
from it a ‘Black Bow, which he loads with the poisoned Rock of 
Moral Law (the Decalogue), in order to slay Fuzon, who on the last 
page is depicted crushed by the rock. Urizen nails the corpse to 
the Tree of Mystery, while Asia, the continent of the religions of 
oppression, rises from the deep; and the poem concludes with the 
lament of Ahania, who recalls the ancient bliss. The book Asia 
‘(Song of Los, Part 2) is the sequel to The Book of Ahamnia. 


In 1794,’ apparently, began Blake’s friendship with George 
Cumberland, who then resided at Bishopsgate, Windsor Park 
(near Egham, Surrey). Cumberland, who learnt from Blake the art 
of engraving, compiled, and in 1796 issued with Blake’s help, the 
volume, Thoughts on Outline? Writing on December 6th, 1795, 
Blake congratulates Cumberland on the designs made for it, adding, 
‘‘ He who can invent can execute”; and on December 23rd, 1796, 
he thanks Cumberland for a copy of this ‘‘ beautiful book’”’—and a 
truly beautiful book it is, with 24 designs from subjects taken from 
Ovid, Anacreon, Petronius and Aristophanes, eight of which were 
engraved by Blake and sixteen by Cumberland. Born in 1754, 
Cumberland, who was three years Blake’s senior, had published 
several works, including Some Anecdotes of . . . Julio Bonasont, etc. 
(1793), the artist-engraver who was to have so much influence on 
his life and later on Blake’s also. On the importance of correct 
outline Blake was never tired of insisting. In a Descriptive Catalogue 
he says, ‘‘The great and golden rule of art, as well as of life, is 
this: that the more distinct, sharp and wiry the bounding line, the 
more perfect the work of art.’’ Cumberland, speaking of his own 
engravings, says: ‘‘Mr. Blake has condescended to take upon him 
the laborious office of making them, I may say, fac-similes of my 
originals; a compliment, from a man of his extraordinary genius 
and abilities, the highest, I believe, I shall ever receive; and I am 
indebted to his generous partiality for the instruction which encouraged 


1 The earliest date on the plates of Thoughts on Outline is November 5th, 1794. 
2 My own copy has a portrait of Cumberland and other insertions. 


Plate 19. 


Tue ANCIENT OF Days. 
Frontispiece from Europe, a Prophecy, 1794. 


British Museum, See page 52. 


MirpEWw BLaAsTING Corn. 
The two figures are pink; the rest of the picture is green. 
Plate 9 of Europe, a Prophecy. British Museum, 


See page 72 


Plate 20. 


LaMEcH AND HIS Two WIVEs. 
Colour print, 1795. 
By permission of Mr. W. Graham Robertson. 


THE ELouim CREATING ADAM. 1795. 


By permission of Mr. W. Graham Robertson. 


‘‘Glad Day.’’ o7 


me to execute a great part of the plates myself.” The beauty of 
the work deserves all the praise that Blake gave it, and those 
plates which illustrate Ovid’s lines on the Golden Age—the period 
when ‘no swords were forged ’’—must have appealed strongly to him. 
Our first plate from Cumberland’s work represents the supreme 
happiness of that period, and the second represents the Age of 
Iron, according to Ovid, of “Time” according to Blake. 


“ Then cursed steel and more accursed gold 
Gave mischief birth and made that mischief bold.’ 


It is probable, indeed, that both plates were the outcome of con- 
versations between Blake and Cumberland respecting the happy 
period of Eternity when the Zoas were at peace and the miseries 
that resulted from their fall—the subject of nearly all Blake’s 
Prophetic Books. 

The picture of the Golden Age was engraved by Cumberland, 
that of the Iron Age by Blake. For list of the other pictures 
engraved by Blake, most of which illustrate the story of Cupid and 
Psyche, see Appendix 2. 

This year Blake produced, apparently for his friend Ozias 
Humphry, the Small Book of Designs and the Large Book of Designs 
which are preserved in the British Museum. Among the contents 
of the latter are the coloured prints of ‘Joseph of Arimathea 
preaching ’’* and ‘*Glad Day,’’® that emblem of liberty and elation 
which he had drawn in 1780. In its enhanced form it represents 
the exhilaration of youth all aglow on a richly lichened mountain 
top, amid splendid rays of orange, pink, yellow and blue, illustrating 
the passage in Romeo and Juliet iii. 5, whence it is also called ‘‘Jocund 
Day”; but it is also Blake himself escaped, with a schoolboy’s 
spirits, from uncongenial tasks—‘‘ Infected mad he danced on his 
mountains high’”—nay, the mountains themselves dance, Vala v. 
(K. ii. 55)—though later he inscribed it: 


“ Albion arose from where he laboured at the mill with slaves, 
Giving himself for the nations, he danced the dance of Eternal Death,” 


4 The lines from Ovid’s Metamorphoses quoted above the Plate, 
2 Rep. in B 46. 8 See Chapter 1, page 8, 
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Other works in colour done by Blake that year include the 
magnificent ‘‘Elohim creating Adam,”! the appalling ‘‘Lamech and 
his two wives,’? “ Elijah in the Fiery Chariot,’* ‘“ Hecate,’’? ‘Los 
trying to snatch Orc from Enitharmon,”® the terrifying ‘‘ Nebu- 
chadnezzar,”® ‘The Lazar House,”” “ Newton,”’® ‘Satan exulting 
over Eve,”*® and “Pity,” from Macbeth. In these arresting designs 
there is an audacity, an energy, an intensity, a splendour of colour 
that no pen can describe. Indeed, 1795 was, artistically, his marvellous 
year, 

To it belong also The Book of Los and The Song of Los. 
The former, which was etched on five plates, commences with the 
lament of Eno," the Eternal Mother, who reappears in Vala, where 
she is described as making ‘‘every year windows into Eden.” ” 
Urizen, as previously related, had become a shadow, and Los sets 
about to circumvent his machinations. Next we see Los set on fire 
by the flames of his own genius. These flames disappear, and he 
finds himself embedded in black marble *—the victim, that is to say, 
of the misgivings which at times assail every thinker and man of 
genius. As Nietzsche says: ‘‘Great natures suffer most severely 
from the ignoble, petty emotions of certain evil moments; in short, 
from doubting their own greatness.’”’™ 

To be imprisoned thus would to the weakling be the end of 
all things. But genius cannot be confined, and he bursts his way out. 
The “vast solid” 

“Cracked across into numberless fragments. 
The Prophetic Wrath, struggling for vent 
Hurls apart, stamping furious to dust 


And crumbling with bursting sobs, heaves 
The black marble on high into fragments.” 18 


41 F. (Col) 13. 25. 72. 3 F. 70. 4F. 76. 
5 Also called, “‘The Good and Evil Angels.” F. 71. 6 F. (Col) 77. 
(PB riey 8 Blake Society (Col). 9F. 12. 10 F. (Col) 74. 


11 D. regards Eno and Enion as the same, although in Vala i. 192 they are referred to as 
different persons. Still they may be the same, for Blake sometimes forgot what he had written ; 
besides Vala is an unfinished or, rather, an unrevised book. 12 Vala i. (K. ii. 9). 


13 Book of Los ii. K. i. 334. 14 The Joyful Wisdom. 
15 Book of Los, chapter 2. K. i, 334. 
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He is through! he is through! But there is more to endure. He 
falls into the measureless void of error. Then comes one of Blake’s 
great sayings, ‘‘ Truth has bounds, Error none.” Compare Seneca, 
‘If a man does not know to what port he is steering, no wind is 
favourable to him. Compare also what has already been said respecting 
Outline. Los falls for ages. He himself becomes spectral. He 
builds himself a body and emerges an immense Fibrous Form. The 
void into which he had fallen becomes a flood, from which bursts a 
light which enables him to see the backbone of Urizen; and the 
passage that follows is simply the story of the building and binding 
of that giant, which had been narrated more fully in the book that 
bears his name. Urizen’s brain then becomes a rock, his heart the 
four rivers of Eden. But the enormous Adam and Eve who come 
to inhabit it will have very little peace. Urizen, as the serpent, 
will see to that. 


Blake’s next book, The Song of Los, is divided into two 
parts. The first, Africa, is really a continuation of The First Book 
of Urizen, which ends with the rise of Africa [Egypt]. The accom- 
panying diagram shows how some of Blake’s works are linked 
together. It will be noticed that The First Book of Urizen has two 
sequels, namely, Africa and The Book of Ahania; that America is 
the sequel of Africa; and Asia the sequel of The Book of Ahania. 


Africa begins, “I will sing you a Song of Los. . . . He 
sang it to four harps’”—the harps being, of course, the books Africa, 
Asia, America and Europe. Then proceeds the story of the spiritual 
world from Adam downwards. From the earliest time, and there- 
fore at the period of Noah (the Man of Imagination who planted a 
vine) Urizen, as we have seen, had troubled the nations with his 
laws, and among his methods of working mischief was to corrupt 
the sons of his opponent, Los. Of these, Bromion’ gives Reason 
(Hebraic Law) to Moses; Rintrah (Wrath) Abstract Philosophy to 
Brahma; Palamabron (Pity) Abstract Law to the Greeks; Theo- 
tormon (Frustrate Desire) Asceticism to a corrupt Christianity ; 
Antamon the Koran to Mahomet; and Sotha a code of war to 


1 See page 60. 
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Odin. The world grew worse and worse, till at last came the arch- 
prophets of Reason—Locke, who denounced Poetry ‘as idle and 
pernicious,” Newton, and the Deists, the chief of whom— 
Voltaire and Rousseau'—were always talking about the virtues of the 
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Binding of Urizen. 
Ends with 
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Ends with Rise of 
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human heart.’ Naturally, Har and Heva (Poetry and Painting) fled 
from a world that delighted specially in dogma and bloodshed. But 
the American Revolution was in sight, and a new era was dawning. 


1 and 2 Jerusalem 5Q. 


THE GoLDEN AGE. 


From Cumberland’s Thoughts on Outline, 1796. See page 77. 


. 


Drawn and Engraved by Cumberland. 


Tue Iron AGE. 


By Geo. Cumberland, engraved by Blake. See pages 76 and 77. 


Companion picture to the above. 


Plate 22. 


Eons Wiss, 


‘‘She became a pillar of salt’’ (Genesis xix. 26). 


Young’s Night Thoughts, Night 5. ‘Title page. See page 85. 
Never before reproduced. 


By permission of Mrs. Frances W. Emerson. 
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The Guardian Prince of Albion burns in his nightly tent, and no wonder, 
for revolt is in the air. The italicised words are also the opening 
words of America, which is, as already stated, the sequel to Africa. 

Asia, the second part of The Song of Los, is the sequel to 
The Book of Ahania, the story of which ends with the declaration of 
the rise of Asia. It commences with an appeal made by the Kings 
of Asiat to Urizen. They beg him to bring on the world the 
miseries they love: famine, poverty and fire. Urizen (only too 
delighted) thereupon opens his iron books, but Orc, man’s deliverer, 
is at hand, and these books melt in the flames of Revolution; not, 
however, before mischief enough had been done, for Adam (the 
Natural Man) was dead, and on the title page we see Noah (the 
Imaginative Man), aged and dying, with Adam’s skull in his hand, 
“ Urizen wept.” 


1 In Milton (K. ii. 324) and Jerusalem 5Q 3 the 12 Gods of Asia symbolize everything 
that Blake abhorred. He calls them ‘12 monstrous dishumanized terrors” (K. ii. 363). They 
correspond with the 12 Sons of Albion and “the detestable Gods of Priam” (K. ii, 324)—‘‘the 
Trojan Gods” (K. ii. 337). Ina word, they are “Satan” (K. il. 365). 
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In 1795 Blake had been commissioned by Richard Edwards, of 
142 New Bond Street, to produce for an expensive folio edition of 
Young’s Night Thoughts a set of 537 water colours. The pages 
of the first editions of the Night Thoughts (1742—1745) were taken 
as the centre of each design, and inlaid in sheets of Whatman 
drawing paper, each sheet being then itself inlaid in an edging of 
stronger paper on which was drawn a ruled and tinted framework— 
bringing the whole page to 21 by 16 inches. The work must have 
made some stir at the time, for Joseph Farington, R.A., referring to 
a gathering of artists on February 19th, 1796, says, ‘‘ West, Cosway, 
and Humphry spoke warmly of the designs of Blake, the engraver, 
as works of extraordinary genius and imagination,” but Smirke and 
Farington himself disapproved of them. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that neither the artists who praised the pictures nor those 
who condemned them understood the symbolism with which they 
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were fraught. They knew not, what numbers now know, that at the 
back of Blake’s mind, while he was painting them, were visions of 
the Four Zoas, the Serpent of Materialism, the Mundane Shell, and 
other features of his mythological scheme; for merely to illustrate 
the placid pages of Young was remote indeed from his mind. His 
contemporaries judged the designs simply as pictures. 


Writing again, on June 24th, Farington says that Fuseli, 
calling the previous night, mentioned Blake and the proposed work, 
adding, ‘‘ There are about goo pages. Blake asked 100 guineas for 
the whole. Edwards said he could not afford to give more than 
20 guineas, for which Blake agreed”: 20 guineas [ninepence a 
picture] then was the sum which Blake obtained for this enormous 
and marvellous production; at which he evidently worked with 
incredible swiftness and in a perfect fury of inspiration. If he did 
two pictures a day, it must have taken him nine months to get them 
finished. Edwards’ original idea was to issue, in four parts, the 
whole of the Night Thoughts with one hundred and fifty of Blake’s 
engravings. The work was to be printed on ‘“atlas-sized quarto,” and 
the subscription for the whole was to be five guineas. The prefatory 
advertisement (December 22nd, 1796), with its reference to ‘‘the 
merit of Mr. Blake,” and to the ‘original conception and the bold 
and masterly execution of this artist,’ was evidently from the pen of 
Fuseli. Part I., which included only the first four Nights, with 
forty-three of the designs,’ duly appeared, and Blake seems to have 
been paid a fair price for the engraving, but the venture was a 
failure, and the three other parts were never published. In the 
possession of Mr. Francis Edwards, 83 High Street, Marylebone, 
is an album containing proofs of the Title pages to Nights 1 and 2, 
with pencillings in Blake’s hand. To Night 1 is added “ On Life, 
Death and Immortality;” to Night, 2 ‘‘ Time—Death—Friendsh ”’ 
(sic); and below is an unpublished pencil sketch. Mr. Edwards also 
possesses a leaf of Night 5, probably the only one extant. In rgI1, 
Nights 1 and 2 were re-issued by the Liverpool Booksellers Co., 
with a charming preface by Miss A. M. Butterworth, who bids us 


1 The engraved plates bear dates ranging from June 21st, 1796, to March 22nd, 1797. 
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observe Blake’s “gift of conveying a sense of motion to his figures, 
which appear to be coming straight from some ethereal region, only 
touching the earth in passing, the last two Plates of Night 2 being 
perhaps the best illustration of this feature.” In others, airy figures 
fly upwards like fountaining silver. 

The original designs, which are in two enormous volumes, 
came ultimately into the possession of the late Mr. William Augustus 
White, of New York, and they now belong to his daughter, 
Mrs. Frances White Emerson, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Late 
in 1927 was issued a selection from them consisting of thirty pages, 
five in colour and the rest in monotone, with a Prefatory Note by 
Mr. Chester N. Greenough and an Introductory Essay by Dr. 
Geoffrey Keynes, the work being printed for the Fogg Museum of 
Art by the Press at Harvard College. 

Of this magnificent production it is difficult to speak tem- 
perately. The Prefatory Essay by Dr. Keynes is useful and 
illuminating, and he makes the interesting suggestion that Blake 
may have been first drawn to Young by that writer’s stimulating 
Conjectures on Original Composition, which contains so many outbursts 
that would have appealed to the author of The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell, sach as: ‘“‘ Genius often then deserves most to be praised 
when it is most sure to be condemned,” ‘‘ What comes from the 
writer’s heart, reaches ours,’’ and ‘In the theatre, as in life, delusion 
is the charm’’—a theory recently so ably set forth by Evreinoff, who, 
however, puts it the other way about, insisting that “ Illusion is the 
charm in life as in the theatre.” In any case, Young’s great cry, 
‘Be original!’’ was Blake’s also. 

‘As regards these designs, No. 19, the coloured title page of 
Night 8, is appalling, but it is also one of the finest paintings Blake 
ever executed. It represents the Scarlet Woman with a goblet, 
seated on the Great Red Dragon with seven heads and ten horns, 
the head of the Pope in his triple crown being the most terrible of 
all. The Scarlet Woman—Vala, in a sense—is, unlike the woman in 
the ‘Whore of Babylon” picture, really good looking, though the 
thin line of her mouth bids us beware of her. 


Very graceful is the young woman in No. to dancing on the 
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brink of a grave. Most striking and lovable is the figure of the 
Saviour with outstretched arms bursting through clouds of doubt 
toward us (No. 11); and fascinating beyond words is the next design, 
recalling as it does, the ‘Infant Joy” of Songs of Innocence. 
No. 15 is another terrible Nebuchadnezzar—with claws for nails and 
matted hair—hungrily gnawing the ground. Then we turn to a 
green-necked Leviathan, on whom rides the scaly figure of the king- 
priest (No. 20), one of Blake’s finest designs; though it is not finer 
than the Serpent-Man coiled round the Tree of ee a picture 
here reproduced. 


The Maiden and the Watchmen, who carry lantern and staves 
(No. 23), are reminiscent of an affecting verse in Song of Solomon 
(ili. 3). For pure loveliness of suggestion it is unequalled in Blake. 
It is impossible to forget the anxious look of the Shulamite and the 
wooden faces of the men—lImagination asking information from 
Dulness. What do they know about Wisdom! She might as well 
have consulted the crescent moon which sails so coldly over their 
heads. Fortunate will she be if they do not smite her, and wound 
her. ‘The Debauch” (No. 25), with its bestial revellers seated 
round the bowl of wine that looks so like blood, is a picture that 
should not even be glanced at just before bed-time; but what a relief 
to come upon No. 27—the Cherubim singing in a golden glory, as 
again they will sing in the 3rd design to Milton’s “Hymn to the 
Nativity” (1809) and the 14th illustration to Job (1825). 

Mr. F. J. Shields’ thus comments on some of the designs 
that are not included in the “‘ Fogg”’ edition: ‘‘ The title page to Ni. 
5, Lot’s wife with the burning Sodom in the distance, is grandly 
impressive; the colour of Ni. 6, No. 328—Dives and Lazarus— 
is intense—blue, crimson and amber flames writhing up against a 
black void’; and he singles out for particular praise the seraph 
with the burning coal (Night 7, No. 344) and the mighty figure of 
Samson, hurling down the pleasure-house of the Philistines (Night 9, 
No. 537, and last). The Mundane Shell appears several times and 
many of the figures turn into trees, as in Blake’s favourite Ovid. 


4As quoted by Gilchrist. 
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An illustration to Night 5 represents two nudes embracing on a 
subterraneous twist of roots, an idea that is repeated in the design 
for the “Ode to Adversity” in Blake’s Gray where a child is born 
amid the roots of a felled tree; and also in America, where Orc 
and Vala unite below the dreaded Tree of Mystery. 


Mr. Damon sees a connection between a passage in A Song 
of Liberty—that about Urizen rushing: down amid his warriors and 
his elephants—and design No. 508, where appears a similar fall, 
which also involves an elephant; and he continues enthusiastically, 
‘Blake’s invention never flags; on the contrary, as he works into 
the poem, the pictures become richer, more poetic; and the last 
Nights are a continuous crescendo of glory.’ Farington, referring 
to these designs on January 11th, 1797, says that Stothard sup- 
ported Blake’s ‘claims to genius, but allowed he had been misled 
to extravagances in his art, and he knew by whom” [meaning, 
of course, Fuseli]. Hoppner? poured ridicule on the pictures, declaring 
that they ‘‘ were the conceits of a drunken fellow or a madman. 

Stothard was angry.” 


The year 1796 saw three translations of Burger’s Lenore, 
one by J. T. Stanley, one by H. J. Pye, the Poet Laureate, and a 
third by W. R. Spencer, with designs by Lady Diana Beauclerk. 
Miller, the publisher of Stanley’s version, then brought out a quarto 
edition for which Blake made three illustrations, including a terrific 
frontispiece, ‘‘ Lenore, clasping her spectral bridegroom,” surrounded 
by limbs of hell. The British Critic for September, 1796, thus spite- 
fully compares Lady Diana’s pictures with those of Blake*: “We 
are highly impressed by the propriety, decorum and grace which 
characterises all the figures of this elegant artist [Lady Beauclerk], 
even those of a preternatural kind; forming a most striking contrast 
to the distorted, absurd and impossible monsters exhibited in the 
frontispiece to Mr. Stanley’s last edition. Nor can we pass by this 
opportunity of execrating that detestable taste, founded on the 
depraved fancy of one man of genius, which substitutes deformity 


5 Up Dao) oe be ee Pod 2 John Hoppner, R.A. (1759—1810), 


3 The passage is not noticed by any previous writer on Blake, 
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and extravagance for force and expression, and draws men and 
women without skins,’ with their joints all dislocated; or imaginary 
beings which neither can nor ought to exist.” 


For Captain J. G. Stedman’s Narrative of a Five Vears’ Expedition 
against the Revolted Negroes of Surinam (1796) Blake engraved 14 out 
of the 80 plates—one of which, “ The Skinning of the Aboma 
Snake,” must have appealed strongly to the designer of the title 
page to Europe. 

Among those for whom Blake sometimes worked at this time 
was Richard Phillips, the printer, who had removed from Leicester? 
and was settled in London, where he founded The Monthly Magazine, 
in the October, 1798, number of which appeared Blake’s engraving 
of Joseph Wright of Derby. 

On March a2gth, 1797, Godwin was married to Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and Tatham tells us that ‘a certain free-thinking 
speculator, the author of many elaborate philosophical treatises,” 
having declared that ‘his children*® had not a dinner, Blake lent him 
£40, nearly all he had at that time by him, and had the mortifica- 
tion, upon calling upon him on the following Sunday, to find that 
his wife, a dressy and pretty woman, had squandered some large 
portion of the money upon her worthless sides. She had the audacity 
to ask Mrs. Blake’s opinion of a very gorgeous dress purchased 
the day following that of Blake’s compassionate gift.” To no 
distinguished man of the time except Godwin could the anecdote 
apply. It will be observed that Tatham calls the sum, in the first 
place, a “loan,” and subsequently a “gift.” A loan to Godwin 
was a gift. 

Now, in spite of Tatham, it is certain that Blake was an 
ardent admirer of Mrs. Godwin, her genius and her theories. Among 
the poems in the Pickering MS. (see Chapter 10) is one called 


4 A reference to the Nebuchadnezzar. See p. 78. 
2 See Chapter 3, p. 48. 


3 Fanny Imlay, Mrs. Godwin’s daughter, was in 1797 three years old, and Godwin had no 
other children to provide for till the birth of his daughter Mary, August 30th, 1797; and Mrs. Godwin 
died on September 1oth. So there was only one child. Tatham told the story many years after- 
wards, and he was never very accurate. Some think the event was of later date, and that the lady 
was the second Mrs. Godwin, who was married to Godwin in 1801. 
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“Mary.” Queen of the ball room, Mary wins praise everywhere, 
but when her friends learn that she has put into practice her ideals 
of Free Love they all forsake her, and she exclaims: 


‘“Oh why was I born with a different Face? 
Why was I not born like this envious race?” 


In order to conciliate everybody she ceases to ‘dress fine,” but, 
all the same, she is met with scorn and disdain; and the poem 
ends with the declaration in respect to her: 


‘And thine is a face of sweet love and despair; 
And thine is a face of mild sorrow and care, 
And thine is a face of wild terror and fear, 
That shall never be quiet till laid on its bier.” 


Previous to Mary’s marriage with Godwin, the public had 
regarded her as the wife of Captain Imlay. When it transpired 
that no marriage had taken place, they ‘bespattered her with mire.” 
She died on September toth, 1797 (Blake little thought when he 
wrote his lines how soon she would be laid on her “bier’’), after 
giving birth to a daughter who became the wife of Shelley.’ 

In 1797 appeared the second volume of Charlotte Smith’s 
Elegiac Sonnets, among the subscribers being ‘“‘ Mr. Blake.”’ Flaxman 
had published his Designs to Homer in 1793, and those to A®schylus 
in 1795. His designs to Dante, made between 1792 and 1797, did 
not appear till 1802. Blake in his Public Address (1809) says: 
“How much of his Homer and Dante he will allow to be mine 
I do not know, as he went far enough off to publish them, even 
to Italy, but the Public will know and Posterity will know.”* What 
this precisely means we cannot say, but he evidently believed that 
Flaxman was indebted to him for ideas. 

In 1798 there proceeded from Johnson’s publishing house a 
second edition of a Roman History and of a History of England by 
Charles Allen, each of them with four Plates engraved by Blake 


1K. i. 228. In Blake’s letter to Butts, August 16th, 1803, is a similar couplet. 


2 The poem must have been written between March 29th and September roth, 1797, for, as 
the last stanza shows, Mary was alive at the time. 


3 K. iii. 126. 
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(after Fuseli, apparently). All the eight Plates are imprinted: 
‘London. Published Dec" 1, 1797, by J. Johnson, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard,” both books being dated 1798. ‘The Plates are signed thus: 


Roman History, 


Mars and Rhea Silvia Blake: s. 
The Death of Lucretia Blake: sc. 
C. Marius at Minturnum Blake: sc. 
The Death of Cleopatra Blake: s. 


History oF ENGLAND. 


Alfred and the Neatherd’s Wife Blake s. 
King John absolved by Pandulph Blake sc. 
Wat Tyler and the Tax-gatherer Blake s. 
Queen Elizabeth and Essex Blake s. 


These pictures are most spirited and striking, especially’ the 
English series, the elation and cunning in the face of Pandulph 
and the terror of Tyler’s daughter being realistic in the extreme. 

A little later Johnson was brought to trial for selling Gilbert 
Wakefield’s political works and sentenced to imprisonment in the 
King’s Bench for nine months; but his business went on as usual. He 
occupied the Marshal’s house, was visited by sympathisers, including 
Blake, one supposes, and gave his weekly dinners there instead of in 
the queer-shaped room in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

We have already referred to the attack on Paine’s Age of 
Reason made by Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, in his 
Apology for the Bible (1796). Blake, who read the book with indigna- 
tion, crowded his copy (8th edition) with annotations, among them 
being the following: ‘‘ Paine has not attacked Christianity. Watson 
has defended Anti-Christ.” ‘Read xxiii. chap. of Matthew, and 
then condemn Paine’s hatred of Priests, if you dare.” ‘Mr. Paine 
has not extinguished, and cannot extinguish, Moral Rectitude: he has 
extinguished Superstition, which took the place of Moral Rectitude.” 
“A defence [made by Watson] of the wickedness of the Israelites in 
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murdering so many thousands under the pretence of a command 
from God, is altogether abominable and blasphemous. Why did 
Christ come? Was it not to abolish the Jewish Imposture? Was 
not Christ martyred because He taught that God loved all men? 
To extirpate a nation by means of another is as wicked as to 
destroy an individual by means of another individual, which God 
considers (in the Bible) as Murder, and commands that it shall not 
be done.” Further on Blake declares that God speaks to men at 
the present day just as He did in old time. Again, ‘“ Jesus could 
not do miracles where unbelief hindered, hence we must conclude 
that the man who holds miracles to be ceased puts it out of his 
own power to ever witness one. . . Look over the events of your own 
life, and if you do not find that you have both done miracles and 
lived by such, you do not see as I do. . . Tom Paine is a better 
Christian than the Bishop.’’? 

Another book annotated by Blake was a copy of Bacon’s 
Essays, published in 1798. The very word Bacon was to him as 
a_red rag tosa bull- On the title. page Blake wrote, “Good 
advice for Satan’s kingdom,” and among his comments are the 
following : 

Bacon: Good thoughts are little better than good dreams. 
Essay XI. 

Blake: Thought is act. Christ's acts were nothing to Cesar’s if 
this is not so. 

Bacon: Sedentary and within door Arts and delicate Manu- 
factures . . have in their Nature a contrariety to a Military 
Disposition. Essay XXIX. 

Blake: Bacon calls mtellectual arts unmanly; and so they are for 
kings and wars, and shall in the end annihilate them. 

The epithets fool, liar, villain, atheist—nay Satan, are freely 
indulged in. Awful, indeed, it was to incur the wrath of Blake. 

By 1799 Blake had become acquainted through Cumberland 
with the Rev. Dr. John Trusler.* Trusler knew nothing about 

1 For a eulogy of the Bishop’s book see Monthly Review, Vol. 20. p. £33. 


2 See Annot. to Reynolds. K. iii. 25. 
3 Trusler (1735—1820) and Cumberland were neighbours at Egham. 
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any art, except that of making money, at which he was an adept. 
One of his activities was the printing of sermons, but instead of 
ordinary type he used script, which being a close imitation of a 
good writing hand might pass for manuscript when the purchaser 
read it from the pulpit. He sent specimen sermons to every clergy- 
man in England, drawing attention to the utility of his plan, and 
pointing out the little risk there was of detection. The clergy, 
delighted at this easy method of entertaining their hearers and of 
affording themselves more time for backgammon, fox-hunting, cock- 
fighting,’ and other spiritual exercises, jumped at the proposal, and 
Trusler’s press was never idle. Odd to say, this ingenious way of 
extending the kingdom of Christ provoked the hostility of Dr. Terrick, 
Bishop of London, who sent for Trusler and pointed out that the 
scheme encouraged idleness on the part of the clergy. Trusler 
piously replied that it brought him in {150 a year, and that if 
Terrick would give him preferment to that value, his script types 
should no longer be used. Trusler also made money at farming 
and by astrology. In short, he discovered—to use the title of one 
of his works, The Way to be Rich and Respectable. 

In August, 1799, Blake sent for his inspection a water-colour 
called ‘“‘ Malevolence,” which represented a man taking leave of his 
family while two assassins crouched near. Trusler said he preferred 
caricatures such as those of Rowlandson, for instance; adding, ‘Your 
fancy, from what I have seen of it, and I have seen a variety at 
Mr. Cumberland’s, seems to be in the . . . world of spirits, which 
accords not with my intentions.” Blake in reply, August 16th, 1799, 
says: “I am really sorry that you are fallen out with the Spiritual 
World. . . You say that I want somebody to elucidate my ideas. 
But you ought to know that what is grand is necessarily obscure 
to weak men. That which can be made explicit to the idiot is not 
worth my care. . .. I perceive’ that your eye is perverted by 
caricature prints. Fun I love, but too much fun is of all things the 
most loathsome. . . . I see everything I paint in this world, but 

4 Canon V. Whitechurch is reported by The Daily Express (October 5th, 1927) to have said 


at a Church Congress that his great-great-grandfather, a country parson, once wrote a letter asking 
that a cock-fight could be postponed from noon to one p.m., ona Sunday, so that he could attend it. 
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everybody does not see alike. To the eyes of a miser a guinea is 
far more beautiful than the sun. ... As a man is, so he sees. 
Why is the Bible more entertaining and instructive than any other 
book? Is it not because it is addressed to the Imagination ?”’ 

From this letter we know what Blake thought of Dr. Trusler. 
We also know what Trusler thought of Blake, for he scribbled on 
it, ‘‘ Blake dim’d with superstition.” 

Writing to Cumberland on August 26th Blake says, in 
reference to Trusler, ‘I have made him a drawing in my best 
manner; he has sent it back with a letter . . . in which he says 
it accords not with his intentions, which are to reject all fancy from 
his work. . . I could not help smiling at the difference between 
the doctrines of Dr. Trusler and those of Christ. . . Pray let me 
entreat you to persevere in your designing. . . . As to myself I 
live by miracle.” 

For Blake’s work as an engraver there was just then no 
demand. He says, “I am laid by in a corner as if I did not exist, 
and since my Young’s Night Thoughts have been published even 
Johnson and Fuseli have discarded my graver.” Happily, however, 
an order just then came from kindly Thomas Butts for fifty small 
pictures at a guinea each, and that gave him new courage. Blake 
had no great store of wealth at this time, but he possessed, to use 
his own words, ‘‘ The countless gold of a merry heart.”’ The 
literary sensation of the year was the publication of the first volume 
of Schlegel’s Lucimde, which curiously parallels Blake’s writings on 
Free Love. 

It must have been about this time that Blake produced his 
illustrations to Gray’s Poems. Taking sheets of drawing paper, 
164in. by 123in., he inserted in the middle of each a page of John 
Murray’s 1790 edition, the leaves of which measure about 6hin. by 
3hin., and on the side margins thus left he executed ink or sepia 
drawings coloured in wash, 114 in number. At the beginning of 
each poem he wrote a list of the designs, and to that for ‘Ode 
on the Spring” he appended an original couplet: 


4 Rossetti MS. 
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“Around the Springs of Gray my wild root weaves. 
Traveller repose and dream among my leaves.—WILL Bake.” 


The work was not published till as late as 1922 when it was 
issued with an illuminative Preface by Professor H. J. C. Grierson. 
The 116 Plates were reproduced in monochrome, and six a second 
time in colour. Among the most pleasing of the designs is No. to 
of “The Progress of Poesy,’ which shows Dryden leaning forward 
with entranced gaze and parted lips, while ‘ Bright-eyed Fancy” 


scatters 
“ Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 


Most beautiful too is the Thel-like No. 3 of the same poem. 
Very impressive is the enormous Father Thames who illustrates the 
Eton College ode; while the tremendous serpent on the title page 
of “The Descent of Odin” is own brother, though with more 
terrible jaws, to the voluminous beast in Europe. The serpent on 
the last page of ‘‘The Descent of Odin” differs from most of Blake’s 
serpents in that it is “eternally gnawing its tail-end”; but the four 
stupendous bards under the giant oak are surely the four Zoas. The 
man bestriding a huge pen-swan on the title page of the book 
reminds us of the upper portion of America, Plate 11; and in the 
4th picture to ‘‘Ode on the Spring,’’ which has a lovely design of 
insect fairies—or joys—dancing in a ring, we see a frenetic figure 
killing the ‘‘joys” as they fall, a procedure paralleled by the action 
of the reckless youth in Plate 7 of The Gates of Paradise. Urizen’s 
barren Tree of Mystery several times casts its baleful shadow, and 
the fishes in the Cat ode are not fishes at all but Daughters of 
Beulah, similar to those in the frontispiece of Jerusalem. 


“What could Blake find in Gray’s chiselled poems,” asks 
Mr. Grierson, “to stimulate his restless and powerful imagination?” 
And the answer comes, “ Nothing at all; consequently, to meet the 
omission, he set about emphasizing and exaggerating the romantic 
element in them wherever he could find it.” And that is true, for 
all the time he was thinking less of Gray than of Urizen. The 
poems that most attracted him were those relating to the mytho- 
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logical and legendary history of England,’ and he was the better 
pleased if they chimed with the outpourings of Ossian and Chatterton. 
The “Elegy in a Country Churchyard” scarcely interested him at 
all, as the feebleness of the plates sufficiently indicates. 


In 1799, owing to the influence of Benjamin West, whom 
Blake despised,? Barry, with whom Blake deeply sympathised, was 
expelled from the Chair of Painting at the Academy, and Fuseli 
succeeded him. 


Several references have been made in these pages to William 
Hayley, who a little later was, owing to Flaxman’s good services, 
to enter so largely into Blake’s life. Portraits of Hayley differ 
considerably. In the oil painting of him by James Millar, preserved 
in the Cowper Museum at Olney, he has a cloddish look and thick 
lips. Later, in his portrait by Romney,’ we see an attractive oval 
face and an amiable expression, showing that he must have become 
one of the handsomest men of his time. Polite learning—for he 
was a student, a linguist and a thinker—had refined his features. 
His later portraits* exhibit the same amiable expression, but his 
face has become heavier, there being a distinct loss of smartness, 
notwithstanding an elaborate shirt frill. He was ‘“‘a tall and remarkably 
” though slightly lame. His friendship with Cowper and 
other men of genius gave him great fame; and on the strength of 


strong man, 


having published some wearisome volumes of sentimental verse he 
regarded himself as a poet. His influence, however, in the literary 
world was far-reaching, as Ozias Humphry’s remark to the 
Rev. James Clarke (‘Gil Blas”’) would alone show: “ Mr. Hayley 


1 His interest in this was early shown in his Poetical Sketches, where the minstrel sings 
of the coming of the Trojans, and continued till the period of the Jerusalem, with its Gwendolens 
and Sabrinas borrowed from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s hazy page. 


2 See Public Address. K., iii. 126. 
3 Now in the Dulwich Gallery. There is a mezzotint by Jacobé. 


4 Among the portraits of Hayley are: The engraving after Romney in Southey’s Life 
of Cowper. Painting by Engleheart, c. 1815, engraved by R. Cooper. Front. of Vol. 1 of 
Hayley’s Memoirs, 1823. Painting by Henry Howard, R.A., c. 1795. National Portrait Gallery. 
(Reproduced in Sussex County Magazine, August, 1927.) Large painting—Flaxman modelling 
the bust of Hayley. Sold at Christie’s, June 26th, 1925. The figures are Romney, Flaxman, Hayley 
and Thomas Hayley. Small painting—Flaxman modelling the bust of Hayley. National Portrait 
Gallery. (Reproduced in Sussex County Magazine, August, 1927.) 
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injured me beyond measure, for when he addressed his Epistle to 
Romney on Painting he drew all the fashionable world from me.’? 

After leaving London Hayley resided at Eartham, where he 
entertained Cowper and Mrs. Unwin. Owing to unhappiness in 
married life he separated from his wife, though he did not cease to 
love her; but besides her he, like the king in the ballad, “dearly loved 
a fair and comely dame,” whose name, according to tradition, was 
Cottrell. Charles Lamb, in reference to the ballad, gave it, as his 
opinion, that there was great virtue in the “besides,” and certainly 
Mrs. Hayley became attached to the child—“ Little Tom” (Thomas 
Alphonso)—whom Miss Cottrell bore to Hayley. At Felpham, near 
Bognor, was a cottage which Hayley used as a sea-side residence, 
and in 1797 he erected close to it a commodious house, in which 
in July, 1798, he took up his abode. As he hated to be over- 
looked, he encircled his garden with walls tall enough for a castle; 
and as, on the other hand, he liked to overlook others, he raised 
above his ‘‘ marine villa,” as he called it, a tower or turret? which 
commanded views of all the surrounding country. Locally the 
‘“‘villa” became known as Turret House,’? but Blake, when he settled 
at Felpham, called it, in consideration of the lofty garden walls, 
“‘Hyle’s Castle’”—Hyle being the name which he in his poems gave 
to Hayley, whom he represents in Jerusalem as “building castles in 
desolate places and strong fortifications”; and the turret still stands, 
though it is not so high as formerly. 

Hayley’s ambition was to make his boy a sculptor, so he 
placed him in January, 17y5, with Flaxman; but in February, 1798, 
poor Tom, who was then 17, was obliged, owing to curvature of 
the spine, to leave London and return to Sussex. Hayley, Tom, 
and William Meyer (in a college cap), a young friend of the Hayleys, 
appear in one of Romney’s paintings, and from it was taken the 
engraving by Caroline Watson which forms the frontispiece of Volume 2 
of Hayley’s Memorrs. 

4 Clarke to Hayley, January 2oth, 1806, [Fitzwilliam.] 

2 The foundation stone of the Turret was laid by Tom on April 15th, 1797, and the house 

was first occupied in July, 1798. The old cottage was then pulled down. At the end of 1800 


Hayley sold his Eartham house to Huskisson. 
3 In Blake’s time it was not castellated but had an iron rail round it, 
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Among Hayley’s projects was a metrical Essay on Sculpture, 
and Blake was engaged through Flaxman to make three engravings 
for it: a head of Pericles, The Death of Demosthenes, after a drawing 
by Tom, and a portrait of Tom from a medallion executed by 
Flaxman (1795), from which Henry Howard, R.A., made a drawing 
which was sent to Blake. 

In January, 1800, Blake delivered the Demosthenes, but there 
was a delay in respect of the other two, and Hayley, who wanted 
to know the reason, wrote to Samuel Rose, a barrister who had been 
Cowper’s solicitor and friend, and also to Flaxman. To Rose he 
said (March 24th): ‘‘What can have happened to our friend Howard? 
Here is the last sheet of the poem and no medallion.” Flaxman, 
who replied on March 26th, observed, after expressing surprise: 
“Perhaps you are not acquainted with Mr. Blake’s direction. It is 
No. 13 Hercules Buildings, near the Asylum, Surrey side of West- 
minster Bridge.” 

Hayley then communicated with Blake, who shortly after 
(April 2nd) sent a proof of Tom’s portrait, and expressed the sincere 
hope that Providence would soon restore ‘‘our much beloved’’ to 
health. The words in commas show that Blake had often met Tom 
at Flaxman’s and had become attracted to him. Hayley, however, 
was dissatisfied with the engraving, declaring that instead of ‘ faith- 
fully representing Tom’s pleasant face,” it exhibited a “heavy, 
sullen, sulky head,” and he returned it. The Demosthenes gave 
satisfaction and Hayley, as he told Samuel Rose (March 7th), hoped 
to find more work for “that worthy, ingenious engraver Blake (who 
has done the outline of dear Tom’s Demosthenes delightfully).” 
The engraving of Tom is marked ‘ Publish’d June 14, 1800,” 
but it never gave entire satisfaction, for as late as September 13th, 
1800, Hayley was calling it ‘‘the miserably unjust medallion in the 
Essay on Sculpture.” On May tst, 1800, Johnson published a portrait 
of Lavater, which had been engraved by Blake; and W. M. Rossetti, 
who calls it “‘a superb and masterly example,” declares that ‘as 
an engraver merely, Blake ranks high on the strength of this plate 
alone.” 

On May and, just a week after Hayley had lost his friend 
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Young’s Night Thoughts, Night 6, No. 328 
The colour is intense—blue, crimson, and amber flames writhing up against a black void. 
Never before reproduced. See page 85. 
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Young's Night Thoughts, Night 7, No, 344. 
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Cowper, poor Tom died.!| Hayley was stunned by the blow, and 
his letters are full of pathetic references to it. “I came hither 
[to Eartham] early this morning,” he writes to Rose [May 7th], 
‘to scatter a few of my sweet Felpham primroses over the dear 
livid frame of my lost child. His poor mother never leaves the 
corpse.” She is ‘as nearly petrified with grief as the human frame 
canbe. . . . I have requested her good mother to live with her 
and to watch over her.’”* The sad event reminded Blake of the 
leading trouble of his own life—the death of his brother Robert, 
and on May 6th, when sending Hayley the altered portrait, he 
observed that our deceased friends are really with us more than 
most people think, adding, ‘‘ Thirteen years ago I lost a_ brother, 
and with his spirit I converse daily and hourly in the spirit, and 
see him in my remembrance in the regions of my imagination.” 
This ecstatic language, however, so natural to Blake, was all Chinese 
to the conventional though affectionate Hayley. 

In June, at the request of Lady Hesketh (Cowper’s cousin) 
and Samuel Rose, Hayley undertook to write Cowper’s life; and 
acting on Flaxman’s suggestion he invited Blake to Felpham in 
order to make the illustrations for it, and to engrave a portrait of 
Tom from a painting by Romney. 

About this time Blake presented his Designs for Gray’s Poems 
to Mrs. Flaxman, as an expression of gratitude, evidently, for her 
husband’s good offices in respect to Hayley. Before parting with it 
Blake inserted the lines “To Mrs. Anna Flaxman,” which begin: 


“A little flower grew in a lonely vale.’’§ 


On the first page—the fly sheet—of the book someone subsequently 
pasted a side face portrait of Blake by Flaxman. 

The diary of Tommy Butts, son of the Muster Master- 
General, affords a peep or two at’ Blake at that time. Under 
May 13th, 1800, we read: “Mr. and Mrs. Blake and Mr. T. Jones 


4 Tom died at Eartham (not Felpham, as Gilchrist says), and there is a monument to him 


by Flaxman in Eartham Church, Hayley died at Felpham, and is buried in the church there. 
2 Fitzwilliam Collection. Letters to Rose, Nos. 57 and 59. 
3K, ii. 194. 
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drank tea with Mama,” and a later entry runs: ‘“ Mr. Blake break- 
fasted with Mama,” showing that Blake and his wife were frequently 
at Fitzroy Square. 

While the Gray series was proceeding, Cumberland had been 
endeavouring to bring about the establishment of a National Gallery 
for this country, and on July 2nd Blake wrote to express the hope 
that the plan would materialize... He then goes on to speak of his 
own activities, observing that “‘in future to live will not be so difficnlt 
as it has been.” 

Early in July Hayley presented his ‘“‘gentle visionary Blake” 
with Tom’s copy of The Triumphs of Temper, and a few days later 
Blake, by Hayley’s invitation, set out on a Preliminary Visit to 
Felpham. On July 16th Hayley informs Flaxman that Blake, in 
order to improve the portrait of Tom, “will extend the time of his 
residence in the south a little longer,” and on July 22nd he told 
Lady Hesketh of another portrait of Tom that was to be engraved 
by Blake—‘‘a most wonderful portrait as large as life,” which the 
“dear crippled child” had ‘contrived to execute of himself in 
crayons.” After observing that Tom’s mother was to reside in a 
‘neat and comfortable little mansion” near Eartham churchyard, 
Hayley refers again to Romney’s “exquisite portrait of Tom” which 
Blake had in hand. 

‘“A most worthy, enthusiastic, affectionate engraver,’ writes 
Hayley to Lady Hesketh, July 22nd, 1800, ‘‘who has within these 
last few days finished for me a small drawing [the portrait of Tom] 

has taken a cottage in this marine village. He has infinite 
genius with a most engaging simplicity of manner.” 

Blake was delighted with his charming cottage, roofed with 
“rusted gold,” with the turret, with Hayley himself, and with Hayley’s 
friend, Miss Harriet*® Poole, of Mid Lavant (“ Paulina,” as Hayley 
poetically called her), to whom he was introduced. Miss Poole was 
to figure largely in Blake’s verse, for she is undoubtedly the Leutha 


1 The Gallery was founded in 1824. It was not, however, till 1838 that the present structure 
in Trafalgar Square was erected. 
2 Hayley to Lady Hesketh, July 22nd, 1800. 


3 Also called Henrietta. 
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—Hayley’s feeble muse—of Blake’s Milton. This is proved beyond 
the shadow of a doubt by a hitherto unpublished letter of Charlotte 
Smith’s, presently to be quoted, and by the reference to her in 
Hayley’s Memoirs (ii. 27), as “his excellent critical friend of many 
years.” If it be objected that Leutha figures in an earlier book -by 
Blake (written before he knew Miss Poole), The Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion, we can only reply that it was his way to identify 
new characters with old figures in his mythology; he does it again 
and again. Thus Blake’s Satan (a very different being from the 
Bible Satan) was invented long before he knew Hayley, and yet 
Hayley is certainly the “Satan” of Milton. In short, Satan and 
Leutha were provided with new characteristics in order to incorporate 
Hayley and Miss Poole. 


But Leutha was to undergo yet another change, or rather, to 
receive new attributes. Previous to this period she is little more 
than a ghost, and has neither horse nor hound, but she is soon to 
be Diana, the huntress with dogs. When Blake forsook Felpham 
for London he kindly gave her an island all to herself—the Isle 
of Dogs (Jerusalem 31 16, 83 82). Indeed, her evolution is one of 
the most interesting instances of Blake’s manner of working. 


Her house, the “peerless villa” of Hayley’s letters, stood, 
says Gilchrist, by the wayside to the right, as you enter the village of 
Mid Lavant from Chichester. At the back, pleasant grounds sloped 
down to the Lavant brook." 


A few days later Blake returned to London, carrying the 
present of a book from Hayley to Mrs. Flaxman. It gave Flaxman 
great pleasure to know that Blake was to settle at Felpham, and 


4 Miss Harriet Poole was the eldest daughter of Mr. William Poole, of The Hooke, 
Chailey. Gilchrist confuses her with Mrs. Poole, her step-mother. Latterly, Miss Harriet Poole 
removed to Mid Lavant and Mrs. Poole to Chichester (where she died, November 30th, 1807, in 
her ggth year). Hayley and Miss Poole were friends as early as 1794, when she, Lord Sheffield, 
and his daughter, Maria Josepha Holroyd, visited Hayley at Eartham, at the time Hayley and 
Lord Sheffield were editing Gibhon’s Autobiography. Hayley was sometimes at Lord Sheffield’s 
seat near Uckfield. The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd (1896) and The Early Married 
Life of Maria Josepha Lady Stanley (1899), both edited by Jane H. Adeane, contain many 
references to Miss H. Poole. Miss Poole sent some reminiscences of Hayley to the Rev. John 
Johnson, who in 1823 issued Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William Hayley. She died in 
July, 1827. See Gentleman's Magazine. Also Times Literary Supplement, October 21st, 1926 
(Letter of K, Povey), and October 28th, 1926 (Letter of R. Stewart Brown). 
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he wrote to Hayley on August 18th, “I see no reason why he should 
not make as good a livelihood there as in London, if he engraves 
and teaches drawing.” 

Thus Blake had consented to take one of the most momentous 
steps in his life. Of the character of the man with whom he was 
to spend the next three years, he could have known little—except 
that he was cultured, kind and generous. Of Hayley’s eccentricities 
he was probably unaware, though he must at first have been astonished 
at his new friend’s flowery manner of talking and writing. When 
Hayley fell in love, he termed the lady ‘‘the blooming object of my 
future wishes,’’ and when the “blooming object,” whom he married, 
died,’ he referred to her as ‘‘the interesting deceased.” He spoke 
of his crazy mother-in-law as the ‘deranged parent of the hapless, 
though lovely, Eliza,” and of Cowper as ‘‘the dear departed bard,” 
while Charlotte Smith became his ‘dear sister of Parnassus.” He 
stayed at home on Sundays owing to the damage that he had sus- 
tained and apprehended from the coldness of the church. His 
foibles were the talk and God-send of the Sussex coast. His turret 
and castle walls would alone have provoked comment, but when it 
was known that it was his custom to rise at 4 every morning, and 
to walk round his garden, lantern in hand, even amid the snow of 
winter, everybody was charmed. He was difficult of access, and on 
one occasion when the Rev. John Johnson (Cowper’s “ Johnny of 
Norfolk”’) called, he was told by a new servant, who did not know 
him, ‘Mr. Hayley receives no visitors.” When the lord of the 
castle rode out, spurred, on a high horse—purchased from a friend 
—he carried a huge open umbrella over his head, with a view to 
screening his eyes, which were weak through study. This was his 
favourite exercise; and the favourite exercise of his horse, who for 
some unknown reason objected to the umbrella, was to throw him. 
To this habit of Hayley’s, and to the horse’s proclivities, Blake refers 
in the couplet: 


“And Felpham Billy rode out every morn, 
Horseback with Death, over the fields of corn,’? 


1 She died in November, 1797. 
2 Rossetti MS. K, iii. 55. 
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‘ : Pe fe 
Boaft Taz aloud, in which thy Servants thare. poe 


W e wilely ftrip the Steed we mean to buy 5 


Judge we, in their Caparifons, of Men ? q 


é, but hat, thou art; 


Te nought avails thee, WA 
Ail the Diflinetions of this little Life 
Are quite Cutancous, foreign to the Man ; 

i When, through Dezth’s Straits, Earth's fubtil Serpents creep, 
Which wriggle into Wealth, or climb Renown, 

| As crooked Satan the Forbidden Tree, 


They leave their party-colour'd Robe behind, 


: x | 


THE SERPENT Man. 


Illustrations to Young’s Night Thoughts, Night 8, page 23. 


See last four lines above. See page 85. 


The Serpent, who has human legs and is gaudily coloured, is coiled round the Tree of Mystery 
so often referred to in our pages. 


By permission of the Authorities of the Fogg Museum of Art, and by courtesy 
of Oxford University Press. 


Plate 26. 


Vue SHULAMITE ASKING OF THE WATCHMEN THE Way To Wuispom— 
TO THE BELOVED. (SONG OF SOLOMON ill. 3.) 


Young’s Night Thoughts, Night 8, page 31. One of the loveliest of Blake’s conceptions. 
See page 85. 
By permission of the Authorities of the Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge, Mass, U.S.A. 


Photo: T. M. Kitchiner, Newport Pagnell. 
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while in Hayley’s Ballads, 1805, there is a picture, drawn and 
engraved by Blake, of a horse, “fiercest of Arabia’s race,” that had 
thrown its rider. 

Hayley’s relations with women also contributed to the gaiety 
of the county. Once, when visiting Weston Underwood, 120 miles 
distant, he had surprised Cowper by taking with him in his travelling 
Carriage a pretty maid-servant; and in the autumn of 1800 he 
became infatuated with a still prettier widow, Mrs. Chetwynd, 
who with her two daughters had come from Ham, near London, to 
Felpham, for the sake of the bathing. She and the girls almost 
lived at the Turret, and Hayley helped the elder, Penelope, with 
her Italian. These and similar proceedings were respousible for the 
unkind story that within his high walls he kept a harem; that 
indeed the walls had been built for the very purpose of concealing 
his conduct from the public view. Another supposition was that he 
had two wives and that he kept one in a wood, with her leg chained 
to a tree-trunk. Later, when Blake fell out with Hayley, the 
latter became one of his symbols for the Reasoning Powers, and 
as each figure in the Prophetic Books was provided with a female 
counterpart or emanation, Hyle (Hayley) had one also—his being 
Gwendolen—Mrs. Chetwynd; but it is pleasant to record that she 
had a sense of humour, for is it not said: 


“Then laughed Gwendolen, and her laughter shook the nations!” ! 


On September 12th Blake wrote to Flaxman, “It is to you 
I owe all my present happiness,” and he enclosed some lines of 
verse in which he enumerated the eight great events of his life: 


1. The Day he learnt that Milton loved him. 
2. The Day Ezra? and Isaiah appeared to him. 
3. The Appearance to him of Shakespeare, Paracelsus and 


4. The American War. 1775. 
5. The Commencement of his Friendship with Flaxman. 1781. 


1 Jerusalem, Chapter 3. K. iii. 261. 
2 Possibly this is a slip for Ezekiel. 
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6. The Commencement of his Friendship with Fuseli. 1787. 
7. The French Revolution. 1789. 
8. The Commencement of his Friendship with Hayley. 1800. 


In a glowing letter to Mrs. Flaxman (September 14th, 1800), 
which is in Blake’s hand though signed by his wife, Blake inserted 
a short poem inspired by the delights of Felpham, which contains 


the lines: 
“ Away to sweet Felpham for Heaven is there ; 
The Ladder of Angels descends through the air ; 
On the Turret its spiral does softly descend,” 


showing that to this period belongs his lovely water-colour, ‘‘ Jacob’s 
Ladder.”? ‘The world looked bright to him. The sun had left its 
blackness and had found a fresher morning.”’* Well. might he say, 
‘“T live by miracle.” Although it was autumn, we seem when reading 
this letter to feel a tang of spring in the air. Life for Blake was 
beginning anew. 

On September 16th he wrote to Hayley: ‘I invoke the Good 
Genii that surround Miss Poole’s Villa to shine upon my journey— 
whether I come on Wednesday or Thursday that day shall be marked 
in my calendar with a star of the first magnitude. My fingers emit 
sparks of fire with expectation of my future labour.” 


1 Rep. in F, 80, See also Volume 1, page 30. 2 Vala ix. K. ii, 146, 
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SEPTEMBER I8TH, 1800—AUGUST IITH, 1803 


BLAKE, HIS WIFE, AND HIS SISTER CATHERINE ARRIVE 

AT FELPHAM, HEADS OF THE POETS, HYLE RAVES FOR 

GWENDOLEN, BLAKE IS UNHAPPY, HAYLEY’S LIFE OF 
COWPER PUBLISHED, JERUSALEM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


40. The Ram Horned with Gold. To Butts. October 2nd, 1800. 
41. The Rossetti MS. C. 


42, The Thistle. Letter, November 22nd, 1802 (describing an event that 
occurred in November, 1801). 


Biaxe and his wife and his sister Catherine left London for 
Felpham early on Thursday morning, September 18th. In order to 
carry their belongings—among them being 16 heavy trunks and 
portfolios of prints—they had ‘seven different chaises and as many 
different drivers.” Probably they did the journey in three stages, 
using two chaises for the first two stages and three to take the 
luggage up the hills. In two letters Blake speaks of shifting the 
luggage from one chaise to another. They reached Felpham at 
half-past eleven at night. ‘‘ The blessed hermit” received them with 
brotherly affection, and as he had a pronounced eye for female beauty, 
it did not escape him that Mrs. Blake, even at 42, was still a very 
pretty woman. Blake’s sister, who was “shy and proud,” also had 
pretensions to beauty, “her eyes,’in particular, being noticeably 
fine’; but between the two ladies there was occasionally friction. 
Writing to Flaxman on September 21st, Blake calls his home 
“‘a perfect model for cottages. . . . Felpham is a sweet place for 
study, because it is more spiritual than London. Heaven opens 
here on all sides her golden gates . . . voices of celestial inhabitants 
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are most distinctly heard and their forms more distinctly seen.” A 
believer in a pre-existent state, Blake found in his brain “ studies 
and chambers filled with books and pictures’’ which he had written 
and painted in the ages before his birth; and in that pre-existent 
state, it seems, Flaxman had been his “friend and companion.” 
But the tepid and remote, though kindly, Flaxman could no more 
understand this flaming talk than could Hayley the letter about the 
re-appearing dead. Then, too, Flaxman thought himself superior to 
Blake, whom he treated rather patronisingly. However, Blake’s 
gratitude to Flaxman for sending him to Felpham was, justifiably, 
boundless. 

To honest, stolid Thomas Butts Blake wrote (September 23rd): 
“Work will go on here with God speed. A roller and two harrows 
lie before my window. I met a plough on my first going out at 
my gate the first morning after my arrival, and the ploughboy said 
to the ploughman, ‘Father, the gate is open!’’’ No wonder Blake 
burst out into intoxicating song, crying: 


“ Ephraim call’d out to Zion, ‘Awake, O brother Mountain!’’! 


He felt that he at will could “stretch across the heavens and step 
fromcstareto *staree. 

In the poems are many affectionate allusions to his Felpham 
cottage and garden. Thus in ‘The Mental Traveller” he says: 


“ The cottage fades before his sight, 
The garden and its lovely charms,” 


and in Vala vii. Tharmas sings, ‘‘O Vala, once I lived in a garden 
of delight. I wakened Enion in the morning, and she turned away 
among the apple trees.” In Ellis and Yeats and in Ellis alone, this 
is erroneously and astonishingly put, ‘I watered Enion in the 
morning.” No wonder “she turned away among the apple trees’ ! 
Who can blame her? And who can blame Dr. Keynes, either, for 
giving us an accurate text of the whole of Blake? for this is only 
one of the many comical mistakes in the earlier copies. In Milton 
is a picture of the cottage. 


1and 2 Vala, Night i. K, ii, 15. 
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Soon after his arrival at Felpham, Blake made two designs 
for a broadsheet ballad by Hayley, ‘Little Tom the Sailor; ” and 
painted “ The Three Maries,” and other water-colours for Butts, for 
whom, on October 2nd, while sitting on the yellow sands, he wrote 
some jewelled verses. He said that as the morning sun streamed 
upon him, he saw in vision that each particle was ‘‘a man, human 
formed,” and that the grains of sand, the rocks, the clouds were 
“men seen afar.” Then the ‘heavenly men” dissolved into one 
man, who purified him, and said with a smile, 


“ This is my fold, 
O thou Ram horn’d with gold,” 


and we recall the ram resplendent with gold (aries nitidissimus auro) 
in Blake’s favourite Fastz (Book III.) His previous life, indeed, 
had been a mere sleep. Here he was at last in a terrestrial Paradise 
—a golden-horned ram in the fold of the Almighty. What honest 
Thomas Butts, in his blue coat with gold buttons, thought of this 
letter we do not know, but he had got used to Blake by this time. It 
was the impressive sight of the ocean at Felpham that led to the 
painting of the striking water-colour, now belonging to Mrs. Morse, 
“The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.”’ There 
was sunshine on the sea and a wood-sere beauty on the land. 
Hayley took Blake again to see ‘* Leutha’’—Miss Harriet 
Poole, “the Lady of Lavant’”—in her “peerless Villa Paulina,” for 
it was his custom to ride twice a week to breakfast with her on his 
peerless horse, Blake being accommodated with a mount called Bruno, 
lent by Miss Poole; and there is a reference to the Saint of that 
name in Hayley’s Ballad, ‘‘The Hermit’s Dog.” The good lady 
always welcomed them, but she was perpetually uneasy on account 
of Hayley’s open umbrella; and when they left her to return to 
Felpham, she would watch them with her telescope, and once she 
had the fright of seeing Hayley thrown—“tost into the air,” to use 
the words of the Rev. J. Johnson, who was then with him.? Out of 
kindness (and she is called ‘‘a Daughter of Beulah”) she obtained 


1 Reproduced in M. W., 150. 
2 Memoirs of Hayley, ii., 201, and unpublished letters, 
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commissions for Blake, and we read in Milton that she [Leutha] 
loved Palamabron [Blake], but the work—portrait painting—was 
utterly distasteful to him. Admittedly it comes as something of a 
shock to imagine Satan on a froxy horse, carrying an umbrella, and 
Leutha of The Visions of The Daughters of Albion, with a telescope 
glued to her eye, but students of Blake have to get used to that sort 
of thing. 

Among the guests at the Turret was Mr. Edward Garrard 
Marsh, an undergraduate of Wadham College, Oxford,! who read 
aloud to Blake and Hayley, in a singularly melodious voice, poetry 
(at least he said it was poetry) of his own composition. Writing 
long after, January 27th, 1804, Blake recalls his much admired and 
respected Edward, “the bard of Oxford,” whose verses, he says, 
“still sound upon my ear like the distant approach of things mighty 
and magnificent, like the sound of harps which I hear before the 
sun’s rising.” In Jerusalem also are references to Marsh’s melodious 
voice: 

“Oxford, take thou these leaves of the Tree of Life with eloquence;” 45 30. 


and 
“Oxford, immortal bard; with eloquence Divine he wept over Albion.” 46 7. 


At Hayley’s, no doubt, Blake sometimes met his old patron, 
Mr. John Hawkins, who had recently returned from Greece with 
many curious relics of antiquity, which he showed to Hayley and 
Flaxman; and who, after being heard of at Dallington, near 
Northampton, settled (in 1806) at Bignor, near Felpham. Blake 
may also have met at Turret House the Rev. James Haurdis,? who 
sometimes visited Hayley. At any rate he was one of the subscribers 
to the edition of Hurdis’s poems which appeared in 1808 (3 vols., 
8vo), among the other subscribers being Hayley, Edward Marsh and 
“Mrs. Willan, Park Farm, Marybone’’—the farm to which reference 
is made in our Volume 1, page 2. 


4 Son of John Marsh, a composer, well known at the time (see D. N, B.), of St. Thomas’s, 
Salisbury. He matriculated at Wadham College, July roth, 1800, et. 17, B.A. 1804, Fellow of 
Oriel 1804—14. He was perpetual curate of North Hincksey in 1820, and held other livings 
afterwards. He published sermons and collections of hymns, He died September 2oth, 1862, at 
Aylesford, Kent, zt. 79. See article by K. Povey in Sussex County Magazine, August, 1927. 

2 Hurdis died in December, 1802, 
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Sometimes Hayley and Blake went together to Eartham and 
called to see good old William Metcalf, formerly Hayley’s “Sancho 
Panza”; and no doubt Blake was introduced to Tom’s mother, who 
still lived there. Often, Blake and his wife walked to Chichester— 
seven miles distant—with which city he was so impressed that he 
drew principally upon it when he came to describe in his Jerusalem, 
Golgonooza, the City of Art. ‘*Chichester,’’ he writes, October 2nd, 
1800, ‘is a very handsome city,’ and he refers again and again to 
its fine market cross, ‘“Luban,” as he calls it in his poems; and to 
the Cathedral, ‘“‘ Bright Cathedron’s golden halls, its courts, towers 
and pinnacles.’ Indeed, in spite of the exceedingly unpleasant 
experience presently to be described, he ever carried with him 
delightful memories of the city whose ‘lambs bleat to the sea-fowl’s 
2 He also made friends with a Mr. Weller,? a wood-carver of 
Chichester, who made fancy boxes out of wood taken from Cowper’s 
oak; and with Joseph Seagrave, Hayley’s printer, who resided in 
East Street’ in the same city, a ‘‘ very alert,’ good man, who had 
‘“‘a great impediment in his speech,” a drawback that hindered him 
seriously when he endeavoured to express himself forcibly to his 


cry. 


press-men—who occasionally wandered in drunk. 


It is true that in Milton, Golgonooza is called The Spiritual 
four-fold London, and that in the same poem® there is a reference 
to its domes; but both Milton and Jerusalem, though commenced at 
Hercules Buildings and largely written at Felpham, were finished 
much later; and it was after Blake had fallen foul of Felpham 
and Chichester, as the result of the Trial, that these additions were 
made. In short, Golgonooza, with its market cross, its cathedral, its 
four walls and its four gates, North, South, East and West, all 
referred to by Blake, was in its earlier conception, certainly, 
Chichester. 


4 Jerusalem 59 25. 2 Jerusalem 40 51. 


3 To Weller, Blake gave a copy of Hayley's Ballads, 1805 ed., inscribed “ Mr. Weller, with 
kind remembrances from William Blake.” 


4 The National Provincial Bank occupies the site of the house. 


5 Milton 35 25. 
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In the meanwhile Hayley was having terrible trouble with 
Lady Hesketh, who wanted him to omit many important passages 
from Cowper’s letters. The Rev. Samuel Greatheed (who had himself 
exasperated her ladyship by referring, in the well-known Funeral 
Sermon for Cowper, to the poet’s periods of derangement) wrote to 
Hayley from Newport Pagnell on October 2oth, 1800, ‘It is painful 
to wound the erroneous and morbid sensibility of a good woman, 
and therefore I am confident you will treat Lady Hesketh with 
tenderness though her anger is outrageous.”’ Greatheed himself 
bowed to the storm, and in the second edition of his sermon omitted 
all direct mention of the attempts of suicide; but Hayley, owing to 
Blake’s persistent advice, stood his ground. 


At the end of November, 1800, Blake was busy upon a series 
of nineteen Heads of Great Men, done in tempera, for Hayley’s 
study at Turret House. They are generally alluded to as Heads 
of the Poets, and poets 16 out of the 19 certainly were—the 
remaining three being those of Demosthenes, Cicero and Tom Hayley, 
who was regarded by his father as a genius. 


In the autumn of 1800 Hayley’s friend William Meyer (see 
page 95) was at Hamburg, and his letters to Hayley throw light 
on several matters that concern Blake. They show, for example, 
how Klopstock came to be included among Hayley’s Poets. On 
August 26th Meyer sent for two copies of Hayley’s Essay on Sculpture, 
one of which he intended to present to Klopstock, who resided 
about half a mile from that city; and on October rath he says 
that he had called on Klopstock, whom he was about to see again, 
apparently in the company of a Mr. Lindegreen. ‘Mr. Lindegreen,” 
he says, “has most kindly offered to be the bearer to you of a 
recent print of Klopstock which I hope you will do me the honour 
to add to your collection of Poets’ Heads.’’ MHayley’s letters had 
been crowded with eulogiums of Mrs. Chetwynd, and Meyer 
goes on: ‘How I should be delighted to see the two new designs 
for the embellishment of the lovely Serena [two of the six pictures 
drawn by Maria Flaxman and engraved by Blake in January, 1802, 


1 Letter of Greatheed to Hayley, January 7th, r8or. 
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pees Fancy, when our Hearts remain below ? 
z - Virtwe abounds in Flatterers, and Foes 3 
_ ’Tis Pride, to praife her; Penance to perform : ‘ 

A\ To more than Words, to more than Worth of 7 ongue, ae 
‘ Lorenzo! rife, at this aufpicious Hour ; 
An Hour, when Heaven's moft intimate with Man; 
When, like a falling Star, the Ray Divine 
Glides fwift into the Boforn of the Ju; 
And Juft are All, determined to, 
Which fets that Tide high, within thy Reach. ih ev 4 
Awake, then: Thy Pu ILANDER calls : ‘Awake ! 
Thou, who fhalt wake, when the Creation fleeps ; 


When, like a Taper, all thefe Suns expire ; - 
_ When Time, like Him of Gaga in his Wrath, 
* Plucking the Pillars that port th : 

In Nar nde ampl Ruins lies entomb 
And Mipnicut, Univerfal Midnight | reigns. 


SAMSON HURLING DOWN {THE PLEASURE-HOUSE OF THE PHILISTINES. (JUDGES xvi. 30.) 
Young’s Night Thoughts, No. 537, and last. 
See page 85. 


Never before reproduced. By permission of Mrs, Frances W, Emerson. 
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James Barry, R.A. Joun Fraxman, R.A. 
Engraved by W. C. Edwards from a painting Engraved by W. C. Edwards from a painting 
by James Barry. by John Jackson, R.A. 
See Vol. 1, page 15; Vol. 2, page 16. See pages I1, 95 et seq. 


Tuomas STOTHARD. GEORGE CUMBERLAND. 
Harlow pinxt. R. J. Lane Lith. Engraved by T. Woolnoth from a miniature 
See Vol. 1, pages 8, 13; Vol. 2, pages 15—32, by Branwhite. 


and Appendix 2. See Vol. 1, pages 33, 76, 90, and Vol. 2, pages 35, 53. 
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for the 12th edition of Hayley’s Triumphs of Temper]. And not less 
so the lovely accomplished widow and her graceful daughter. You 
are very kind, my dearest sir, to represent so frequently to my 
imagination such touching pictures of female excellence.” 

Blake, writing from Felpham on November 26th to Hayley, 
who was then in London, says: ‘‘ Absorbed by the poets—Milton, 
Homer, Camoens, Ercilla, Ariosto, and Spenser, whose physiognomies 
have been my delightful study, Little Tom [the broadsheet by Hayley, 
illustrated by Blake] has been of late unattended to.” Eighteen of 
these heads—that is, all except Ariosto’s, which is lost—are preserved 
in the Manchester City Art Gallery, and were reproduced by the Blake 
Society in 1925,’ being named in accordance with the pronouncements 
of W. M. Rossetti, but it was subsequently discovered by Mr. Kenneth 
Povey that four of the heads had been misnamed. The following 
is probably the correct list: 


1. Homer. 

2. Demosthenes? (called by Rossetti, Euripides). 
3. Cicero® (called by Rossetti, Lucan). 

4. Dante. 

5. Chaucer. 

6. [Ariosto.] Lost. 

7, A SIDENSEr. 

8. Tasso. 

g. Ercilla* (called by Rossetti, Sidney). 

10. Shakespeare.’ 


4 The Heads of the Poets, by William Blake, Edited by Thomas Wright, Olney, 1925. 


2 The accessory design is a line for line copy of a drawing by Tom Hayley entitled “The 
Death of Demosthenes,” and engraved by Blake for Hayley’s Essay on Sculpture, 1800. 
K. Povey, Notes and Quertes, June 24th, 1920. 

3 The head is undoubtedly that of Cicero, and the accessory design fits the account of his 
death given in Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary. 

4 ‘‘ Identical with the one reproduced in the Nouveau Larousse Illustré, except that it 
is reversed, The accessories are an arrow and an Indian feather; they have no connection 
with Sidney, but are specially suitable for Ercilla, who wrote an epic, Arawcana, on the Wars 
between the Spaniards and the natives of Chili. The Notes to Hayley’s Essay on Epic Poetry 
contain a summary of the Araucana, with long extracts translated into English verse.'’—K, Povey. 


5 The accessories are Macbeth and the witches. 
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11. Camoens. 
12. Milton. 
13. Dryden. 
14. Otway. 
15. Pope. 


’ 


16. Klopstock! (called by Rossetti ‘‘ Young,” and by 


Clveie ian ja 
17. Cowper. 
18. Voltaire. 
19. Tom Hayley (called by Rossetti ‘‘ Hayley ”’). 


The praise of Nelson, who had gained such wonderful vic- 
tories, was then ringing through the land, and a quarto pamphlet 
issued by Flaxman,? in the form of a letter, had advocated the 
erection of a Naval Pillar or Monument to celebrate these events, 
It was illustrated by three plates, the work of Blake, the subject 
of one being a “Statue of Britannia triumphant,” with figures of 
Nelson and other admirals on the pedestal. In November, 1800, 
when Sir William Hamilton arrived from Naples,’ Hayley and 
Flaxman paid him a visit. ‘As we entered the room,” says Hayley, 
‘‘Nelson was preparing to quit it. ‘Pray stop a little, my Lord,’ 
exclaimed Sir William. ‘I must desire you to shake hands with 
Mr. Flaxman, because he is a man as extraordinary in his way as 
you are in yours. Believe me he is the sculptor who ought to 
make your monument.’ ‘Is he?’ replied Nelson, seizing the hand 
of Flaxman with great eagerness, ‘then I heartily hope he may.’ 
This memorable shaking of hands (most cordial on both sides) 
delighted me not a little—from my warm feelings of regard both 
to the hero and the artist.’ Among the results of the Pillar 


1 ‘‘This is the head of Klopstock: Hickel’s portrait on which it is based may be seen in 
Koennecke’s Bilderatlas zur Geschichte der deutschen Nationalliteratur, Blake’s copy is exact 
in every detail, except that it faces left instead of right.’’—K. Povey. 

2 In the previous year, 1799. 3 He arrived November 6th, 1800. 

4 Letter of Hayley to Lady Hesketh, November 23rd, 1805, preserved in Cowper Museum, Olney, 
This letter and many other letters quoted in Chapters 6 to 10 have never been published, and 
are here quoted for the first time. 


Lady Hesketh. III 


pamphlet, and of Hayley’s eulogium of the national hero, was the 
production of Blake’s impressive picture, “The Spiritual Form of 
Nelson guiding Leviathan.” 

Hayley tells Lady Hesketh on February 25th, 1801, that 
Blake “has constant access to several very fine works of art by 
Romney,” and after mentioning that Blake was to engrave all the 
plates for the Life of Cowper, he refers to the famous Romney 
portrait. ‘‘I am persuaded,” he goes on, “he will produce a head 
of Cowper that will surprise and delight you, and assuredly it will 
be executed con amore, as he idolizes the poet, and will have as 
fine a portrait to work from as ever pencil produced.” In thus 
describing the portrait, Hayley showed his excellent taste, for it is 
a marvellous production—it is inspiration itself; but Lady Hesketh, 
whose ideas of art were execrable, could, as we shall see, never speak 
of the work of either Romney or Blake without displeasure. 

From time to time the Rev. Samuel Greatheed sent Hayley 
notes for insertion in the Cowper biography, but they were of far 
too pious a character to be of any use. Blake, however, was drawn 
to Greatheed partly on account of the honesty of the first edition 
of the Funeral Sermon. 

Hayley introduced Blake to a number of persons of quality 
in the neighbourhood, including Lady Bathurst, of Mid Lavant, to 
whose children Blake for a time taught drawing; and Lord Egremont, 
of Petworth, where Hayley was often a guest; and commissions for 
miniatures and other work followed. In March, 1801, while Hayley 
was away at Ham, philandering with Mrs. Chetwynd, Blake was busy 
upon these miniatures and other uncongenial tasks. His patrons 
paid well, and as the work was his daily bread he tried to like it. 
Indeed, he did get some pleasure out of the miniature of Cowper, 
founded upon the portrait by Romney. 

But when Hayley sent this miniature to Lady Hesketh 
there was another storm. On March roth she wrote to Hayley: ‘“ The 
sight of it has in real truth inspired me with a degree of horror 
which I shall not recover from in haste. . . . I think it dreadful, 
shocking! . . . I entreat you on my knees not to suffer so horrible 
a representation of our angelic friend to be presented to the publick. 
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. . When I think of the softness and composure that marked his 
countenance, I cannot behold with patience a creature who looks 
horrified at himself, and as if he were laying plots for the destruction 
of human kind!” 

“Johnny of Norfolk” [the Rev. John Johnson] paid several 
visits to Felpham and became greatly attached to Blake and his 
wife. Writing to Hayley, March 17th, 1801, he says: ‘“‘ Remember 
me most kindly to our dear friend Blake and the Duck to whom 
he is a Drake. Also to the incomparable inhabitant of the Peerless 
Villa. One of these days I hope to see you all again.” In another 
letter there are remembrances to ‘‘ that quiet inoffensive creature”’ 
Joseph Seagrave. 

In April Blake was busy with a design for Cowper’s Monument 
at East Dereham, and on the toth, Johnny of Norfolk writes to 
Hayley: ‘The sketch of our dear Blake has exceedingly gratified 
us. . . I think the design exquisite. It always struck me in a 
lovely light; that suckling posture of the Task! [The Bible is 
upright and the Task leans against it.] For is it not the very 
picture of a Babe at its mother’s breast? And to be sure, if the 
Bible ever had a child among Books, it must have been that very 
Task. . . I shall look for a world of grace in that most capable 
and pregnant curve that our dear Blake has thrown over the books. 

. Kind love and a thousand thanks to the most industrious of 
all Blakes.” 

In May appeared Fuseli’s Lectures on Painting, with an 
engraving of Michael Angelo by Blake, and on the t1oth of that 
month Blake wrote to Butts: ‘‘Mr. Hayley acts like a prince. . . . 
Miniature is become a goddess in my eyes. . . . I have a great 
many orders and they multiply. . . Felpham is the sweetest spot 
on Earth, at least it is so to me and my good wife.’’ In short, as 
miniature brought him bread and butter, he tried hard to like it. 

In the meantime Hayley was beginning to be financially 
uneasy. Owing to his munificence and extravagance, and owing 
also to his vanity, which led him to publish books that could not 
possibly pay, the future looked dark for him. He then very wisely 
(on June 2nd, 1801) took into his house a capable woman, Margaret 
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‘Perching on the sceptred hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered king.”—The Progress of Poesy. 


William Blake’s Designs for Gray's Poems, 1922. 
See page 93. 


By permission of the Hamilton Estates Trust, and by courtesy of Oxford University Press. 
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The Serpent and the Wolfish Dog are the two terrors in the Northern Mytholo 
last plate to this poem Blake depicts both. 


In the 
He shows the Serpent ‘‘ gnawing his tail-end.”’ 
By permission of the Hamilton Estates Trust, and by courtesy of Oxford University Press. 


Death of Metcalf, 27 Sept., 1801. LES 


Beke, to whom he gave the management of his purse. She also 
watched over his health and saved his eyes by reading to him. It 
might be thought that the presence of this excellent woman could 
have no possible effect on Blake, but, as will be seen, she was the 
means of saving his life. The work for the Cowper was steadily 
proceeding, for on September 3rd, 1801, Hayley tells the Rev. John 
Johnson: “ The good Blake is finishing, very happily, the plate of 
the Poet’s Mother.” On September 11th Blake wrote again to Butts 
—the letter being carried by his sister Catherine, who also took 
with her a miniature of Butts' made by Blake from memory. But 
while painting these vexatious miniatures his thoughts are never on the 
business in hand—they fly off, he says, ‘“‘to a land of Abstraction where 


spirits of the Dead wander. . . . Alas! wretched, happy, ineffectual 
labourer of time’s moments that Iam! Who shall deliver me from 
this Spirit of Abstraction and Improvidence?” ‘“ Blake,” writes 


Hayley to the Rev. John Johnson (October Ist, 1801): ‘“ works daily 
by my side on the intended decorations of our biography.” <A 
larger ‘portion of patience” united “to an imagination so lively 
and prolific’”” he never saw. 

But all the while the battle was raging between Hayley and 
Lady Hesketh in respect both to the miniature and to the Romney 
portrait of Cowper which Blake was to engrave for the Biography. 
Lady Hesketh continued to hate the Romney, and Hayley 
(rightly) to praise it to the skies. Ina later letter? he describes it as 
“the marvellous portrait in crayons which my friend Romney executed 
in truth con amore, and with such bold fidelity or delineation that the 
picture appeared alive while the original was standing by its side.” 
In the end the battle was a drawn one. The picture was to be used, 
but Blake was to modify it, and of course spoil it—to take out its life. 

On September 27th Hayley and Blake went together ‘“ by 
accident” to Eartham, and calling ‘at the ‘‘Great house” they 
found that William Metcalf was seriously ill. Hayley ‘“ derived 
much mournful gratification in having been providentially sent to 


1 Reproduced with those of Mrs, Butts and Thomas Butts in Russell’s Letters of Wm. 
Blake, page go, and M. W., page 78. 
2 Hayley to a Mr. Wolsey, June 2nd, 1803. Preserved in the Cowper Museum, Olney. 
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comfort and see the blessed release of this affectionate servant,” 
and he wrote for the old man a feeling epitaph; but compositions 
of that sort were so much to his taste that his contemporaries called 
him ‘Epitaph Hayley.” The incident ate itself so deeply into 
Blake’s memory that it inspired him to make the well-known illus- 
tration which found a place in his Blair’s Grave series, ‘‘ The Good 
Old Man Dying.” Metcalf is just drawing his last breath, his right 
hand on a New Testament, and there are watchers at the head and 
at the feet, the latter being no doubt Hayley and Blake.’ 


On October tgth Blake wrote to Flaxman the most glorious 
of his letters, the occasion being the prospect of Peace with France 
—a letter that carries the reader off his feet. ‘‘ The Reign of Litera- 
ture and the Arts,” he says ‘‘commences.” ‘Blessed are those who are 
found studious of literature and humane and polite accomplishments. 
Such have their lamps burning and such shall shine as the stars.” 
He then refers to a series of designs for Milton’s Comus which he 


had in hand. 


Early in October Hayley had planned a visit to Johnny of 
Norfolk. Johnny, writing to Hayley on October 2ist, says: “My 
kind remembrances to the Blake and his agreeable partner in the 
cottage. Tell them I insist upon their seconding my motion for 
the Norfolk scheme.” Hayley was, however, unable to carry out his 
intention. So it was arranged that Johnny (bringing with him a 
pupil named Nelson) should re-visit Felpham in December. 


The same month Mrs. Chetwynd and her daughters were 
again at Felpham, and Penelope continued to stay there after her 
mother returned home. ‘Mrs. Chetwynd,” says Hayley in his odd 
way, ‘“‘had such generous confidence in the probity of her friend”’ 
that she was willing ‘“‘to leave her Penelope to his care.’’ Hayley, 
who took his charming charge back to Ham on November 7th, 
“reckoned among the sweetest sensations of his life the filial 
attention he received from these two orphans’”’—and when he returned 
to Felpham he was incessant in the praises of their pretty mother. 
Blake, who was not in love with Mrs. Chetwynd, found the subject 


1 Metcalf died on September 27th and was buried on September 31st, r8or. 


Gwendolen. II5 


wearisome, and in Jerusalem (80 67) he makes the love-lorn Hyle 
rave “to the moon for Gwendolen.” In 82 47, Hyle is described 
as a winding worm and herself (Gwendolen) perfect in beauty; and 
on Plate 63 she is depicted prone with the winding worm coiled 
round her. On Plate 80 she and the winding worm again appear, 
this time vertically; while on Plate 81 she is seen with the other 
daughters of Albion pointing to Truth written on a cloud: 


“In Heaven the only Art of Living 
Is Forgetting and Forgiving, 
Especially to the Female.” 


Hidden on a shaded ground below is the Falsehood: 


“ But if you on Earth Forgive 
You shall not know where to Live.” 


This she utters with her hand behind her, forgetting, as Blake says, 
that ‘‘ Falsehood is prophetic;’’? in other words, that every lie 
contains a modicum of truth. Her one idea is to draw her sisters 
to Babylon where woman has rule, and she evidently thinks that 
she has mastered the formidable hermit, for she says: 


“ The mighty Hyle is become a weeping infant. 
Look! Hyle is become an Infant Love! look! behold! see him lie 
Upon my bosom; look! here is the lovely wayward form 
That gave me sweet delight by his torments beneath my veil.” 


Then she uncovers, revealing her loveliness : 


“And Hyle a winding worm beneath . .. and not a weeping infant. 
Trembling and pitying she screamed and fled upon the wind. 
Hyle was a winding worm and herself perfect in beauty, 
The deserts tremble at his wrath, they shrink themselves in fear.’’? 


Thus the battle swayed. Sometimes Hyle was at Gwendolen’s 
mercy, sometimes she was at his.2 ,On Plate 82 Hyle, who again 
is a worm, has the pictorial part of the page all to himself, and 
there is also a Hayley-Gwendolen sketch in the Rossetti MS. To 


1 Jerusalem 82 20. 


2 Jerusalem 82 47—51. 
3 Of course Gwendolen struggles with the Eternal Man (Albion) as well as with Hyle, 
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Hayley’s association with the Serpent or Worm Temple reference 
will be made later. 


Every evening in November Hayley and Blake read together 
an advance copy! of the 2nd edition of Cowper’s Iliad (8vo), which 
had been sent to them by Johnson the publisher, ‘‘ comparing it 
with the 1st edition? and with the Greek’’* as they proceeded. 


On November 14th (1801) Hayley conveys to Lady Hesketh 
the thanks of Blake for her promise to send him the original sketch 
of the portrait of Cowper by Lawrence, which he hoped to engrave 
to her taste. 


On November 18th Blake and Hayley are at Miss Poole’s, 
and ‘‘while the coffee is coming to the table,’’ Hayley seizes a pen 
to tell Johnson with what cordial pleasure they would expect him and 
his young pupil, and he enclosed the epitaph which he had written 
on good old William. 


It was about this time that Blake composed the verses on 
‘The Thistle’? which are contained in a letter to Butts written 
twelve months later.* On his way from Felpham to meet his sister 
Catherine, who had been to Mid Lavant in order, no doubt, to call 
on Miss Poole, he came across a thistle, which urged him not to go 
back on his good resolutions: 


‘With my inward eye ’tis an old man gray, 
With my outward a thistle across my way.” 


The thistle prophesies calamities if its advice is not taken. Blake 
strikes it down. Then Los, as the sun, appears. Blake defies him 
but ultimately resolves to take the thistle’s advice (Plate 21 of 
Milton illustrates this scene), and the poem ends with the lines 
beginning, 

“ Now I a four-fold vision see,’’5 


1In Hayley’s letter of February 3rd, 1802, there is a reference to the composing of a 
motto for the title page. Johnny of Norfolk, in a letter to Hayley, August 13th, 1801, had 
said, ‘‘ The Iltad is printed and the Odyssey just begun. Johnson shall send you down the 
first two volumes directly.” 


2 Published in 1791. 3 Letter of Hayley to Rev. J. Johnson, Nov. 8th, 18or. 


4 November 22nd, 1802. 5 See page 30. 
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by which Blake meant that he had cast off all other vestments and 
had put on Imagination! 

Then more trouble came, Flaxman regarded him as “wild” 
and Butts cooled; but worst of all, the friction between his wife and 
his sister Catherine broke out afresh, and he cries out piteously: 


“ Must my wife live in my sister’s bane, 
Or my sister survive on my Love’s pain? ’’2 


On December 7th Hayley could inform Lady Hesketh that 
the Lawrence sketch had arrived, and that Blake found it “infinitely 
better than the Bartolozzi engraving of it’’—as we might expect, 
seeing that Blake always despised Bartolozzi; who, it seems, was 
‘““so accustomed to make things preity that he had undesignedly 
given a sort of pretty finical pertness” to Cowper’s features, whereas 
Lawrence’s drawing expresses ‘tranquil intelligence’’—the piece of 
criticism being evidently Blake’s. 

By the new year the biography of Cowper was far advanced, 
most of the material having been supplied by Cowper’s cousins, 
Lady Hesketh and her sister Theodora; and Cowper’s friends, the 
Baroness Tardif (Lady Austen), the Rev. Samuel Greatheed, Samuel 
Rose, and the aged Rev. John Newton, author of that mighty hymn, 
‘‘ Begone, unbelief.” The Rev. John Johnson (Johnny of Norfolk), 
who arrived at Felpham, along with his pupil Nelson, in January, 1802, 
supplied ‘‘all the anecdotes . . . of Cowper’s closing years;” and 
as Hayley’s sight continued to be weak, Blake assisted as amanuensis. 

Between 1800 and 1803 Blake wrote the ‘““C” poems in the 
Rossetti book, the most important being ‘‘My Spectre around 
me’’? and ‘“*I] saw a Monk of Charlemaine.’’ In the former, 
Blake’s Spectre (Reasoning Powers) tries to prevent the flowering 
of his genius. His Emanation (Inspiration) weeps, and the Spectre 
hunts her through the snow. Eventually they discover that the only 
way to happiness is for them to come to an agreement and to root 
up the Tree of Mystery and Urizen’s Infernal Grove of Druidical 
Oaks. The poem illustrates the conflict that was going on, at the 


4 Cf. “Oh that men would seek immortal moments!” Annotations to Lavater. K. i. 106. 
2 K, ii. 208. 8 See also Milton 85. K. il. 355. 
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moment, in Blake’s mind. His pocket bade him paint the detested 
miniatures, his soul urged him to the spiritual world. “I sawa 
Monk of Charlemaine” is an attack on Deism and Militarism. 
Subsequently it was divided into two, half appearing as ‘‘ The Grey 
Monk” in the Pickering MS., and half as Plate 52 in /Jerusalem— 
the monk being the pacifist martyred by the war-loving monarch. 
It is here that occurs the perdurable stanza: 


“For the tear is an intellectual thing, 
And a sigh is the Sword of an Angel King; 
And the bitter groan of the Martyr’s woe 
Is an arrow from the Almighty’s bow.’ 


This making of miniatures which, as Haydon used to say, 
had nothing whatever to do with art, became daily more distasteful 
to Blake, but the last straw was an order for a pair of hand screens 
received from Lady Bathurst. These he refused point blank to 
make. Hayley was still kindness itself, though his attitude to 
matters spiritual was galling enough. In his letters we read, ‘ Our 
good Blake is in labour with a young lion,”® ‘‘ The good Blake” is 
doing this or that. Indeed, he was the condescending and compli- 
mentary patron—always patient as with a wayward child. 

In January, 1802, Blake was busy engraving the six small 
plates for the new edition (the rath) of The Triumphs of Temper, from 
drawings by Maria Flaxman, the sculptor’s sister. This too was 
uncongenial work, and on January toth he tells his troubles to Butts. 
After saying that both he and his wife had been ill—adding, “her 
sickness is my sorrow, of course,” he goes on, ‘ My unhappiness 
has arisen from a source which if explored too narrowly might hurt 
my pecuniary circumstances. . . I find on all hands great objections 
to my doing anything but the mere drudgery of business, and 
intimations that if I do not confine myself to this, I shall not live 

This, from Johnson [the publisher] and Fuseli, brought me 
down here, and this from Mr. Hayley will bring me back. 

I am under the direction of messengers from heaven daily and 
A ie ey 


2 For Hayley’s Ballads. Four parts, 1802. Letter, August 6th, 1801, written at Muss 
Poole’s house to Rev. J. Johnson. 
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nightly. . . . I too well remember the threats I heard—‘If you, 
who are organised by Divine Providence for Spiritual communion, 
refuse, and bury your talent in the earth, even though you should 
want natural bread, sorrow and desperation pursue you through life, 
and after death shame and confusion of face to eternity.’” He longs, 
he says, to get back to London. 

It was the old, old fight—Blake’s Reasoning Powers—the 
venerable Urizen—Nobodaddy—at hand-grips with his Imaginative 
Powers, as represented by the blacksmith Los. Which was to win: 
the sullen Father of Jealousy or the Smith all glorious? Had he 
not said again and again, ‘‘ Genius cannot be bound” ?! 

Then his anger burned against Hayley. His lips were 
necessarily closed, but from his pen poured epigram after epigram, 
all vitriolic with anger that had been so long pent up and 
concealed : 


“When Hayley finds out what you cannot do, 
That is the very thing he’ll set you to.”? 


“ Thy friendship oft has made my heart to ache, 
Do be my enemy for friendship’s sake.’’8 


“] write the rascal thanks till he and I 
With thanks and compliments are quite drawn dry”; 


and in Milton, Vala, and Jerusalem there are similar acridities. The 
following lines have given rise to discussion : 


“To forgive enemies H [ayley] does pretend, 
Who never in his life forgave a friend.” 


« And when he could not act upon my wife, 
Hired a villain to bereave my life.”# 


The meaning, however, is clear. Hayley had frequently remonstrated 
with Blake for wishing to abandon remunerative work in order to 
give more time to the unsaleable products of the Imagination. 
When he found that Blake was immovable, he tried to induce 
Mrs. Blake to influence her husband. Evidently she declined to 


AUS 44s 2K. iii. 65. 3 K. iii. 66. 
4 This line also appears in “Fair Elenor ’—Poetical Sketches. 
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interfere, and then Hayley for a time withdrew his patronage. The 
hired villain was Urizen. Any other explanation is unthinkable. 
There was not, however, complete antagonism between the 
aims of Hayley and those of Blake. Hayley, for example, had 
Blake’s entire sympathy in his struggle with Lady Hesketh in con- 
nection with the Cowper biography. In one of her most exasperating 
letters she had said: ‘The biographer of Cowper should not 


consider himself as the writer of a novel. . . . You should deal 
only in generals, and by no means give a particular account of the 
life of our friend.” More pernicious advice was never tendered. 
The uselessness of generalization and the supreme importance of 
minute particulars was constantly insisted upon by Blake. ‘“ To 
generalize,” he said, ‘is to be an idiot. To particularize is the 
alone distinction of merit.” ‘Grandeur of ideas is founded on 


precision of ideas.”! What word was more frequently in his mouth 
than “lineaments”? He loathed the indefinite.’ 

Hayley was weak, and it is probable that but for Blake he 
would have surrendered at discretion; but even with Blake’s support 
the battle was scarcely won. The Cowper work was finished on 
January 23rd, 1802, while the Rev. John Johnson was still at the 
Turret, and at once sent to press—the printer being ‘the alert and 
modest stutterer,” Joseph Seagrave of Chichester, and the publisher 
Joseph Johnson. Twice a week Hayley, mounted on his uncertain 
horse and often accompanied by Blake on Bruno, called on Miss Poole 
and read the proof sheets to her. 

By February 3rd (1802) Johnson had left Felpham, for on 
that day Hayley wrote, sending a Greek motto (for the title page 
of the proposed new edition of Cowper’s Homer), which he says 
“JT and Blake, who is: just become a Grecian, and literally learning 
the language, consider a happy hit! . . . The new Grecian greets 
you affectionately.” 

On February 25th Hayley sends to Johnson his own, Blake’s 
and Paulina’s ideas respecting the sketches made by Flaxman for 
a memorial to Cowper at East Dereham—‘‘a device of the Bible 


g lls abu yy 2 See page 56. 
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upright supporting The Task, with a laurel wreath and palms neatly 
copied by our kind Blake.”” Then ensued another battle. Lady 
Hesketh wanted the Bible to “lay quietly down,’”! but Blake and 
Hayley would not give in; and as Flaxman supported them, the 


Bible was made to stand upright, as it still stands in East Dereham 
Church. 


On March 31st Johnny writes to Hayley, ‘‘Remember me to 
good Blake and tell him that I long to see his last touches of my 
Aunt Cowper’s picture [that of Cowper’s mother, who was Johnny’s 
great-aunt], and of our dear friend [Cowper] by Romney. Has he 
begun Lawrence [Cowper’s portrait by Lawrence] ?” 


On April 4th, 1802, Hayley informs Lady Hesketh that the 
girl at the post office said to Miss Poole, ‘““May I ask you if 
Mr. Hayley is not going to be married to Lady Hesketh? Indeed, 
I am pretty sure he is, because I have lately forwarded so many 
letters from him to that lady.” Blake heartily wished Lady Hesketh 
and Miss Poole too at Hanover, and the bitterness of his attitude 
toward them is reflected in his anti-feminist lines in Jerusalem. 


The Cowper out of hand, Hayley returned to his Ballads,’ 
and on May 16th (1802) Blake was engraving the frontispiece, 
‘Adam surrounded by Animals,’ a picture which reminds us of the 
two temperas, ‘‘Eve naming the Birds,’ done about the same time, 
for it is dated 1802, and “Adam naming the Beasts,” dated 1810. 


Hayley tells Lady Hesketh on May 24th that he was pub- 
lishing these ballads “for the sake of serving the excellent friendly 
artist’? who had been working so long in the Turret at the portraits 
of Cowper. He asks her ladyship to help to push the ballads; 
and on May 28th she promises—-writing from Bath—to do her best. 


On June toth Hayley sends her the ‘‘ Sussex elephants,” as 
he calls the illustrations to the first ballad, adding that Blake and 
‘‘his excellent wife (a true helpmate!) pass the plates through a 


4 Her letter to Rev. J. Johnson, April rath, 1802, 


2 The Ballads—gto, with 14 engravings by Blake—appeared November, 1804. Four parts 
in blue wrappers. In 1805 appeared a second edition, in 12mo, with five illustrations by Blake, 


3 A passage from Cowper’s Task accompanies it, (Book vi., lines 610—615.) 
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rolling press in their own cottage together, and of course it is a 
work of some time to collect a number of impressions.” 

Later we hear that Lady Hesketh ‘has patronised Blake’s 
elephant with the most obliging benignity;” and ‘the ingenious 
maker of elephants and eagles” salutes Johnny through Hayley. 
On July 1st Blake was busy upon the illustrations for the second 
ballad—the frontispiece of which represents a distracted mother 
kneeling on a crag, below which lies her child at the mercy of an 
eagle, 

On July 3rd Lady Hesketh informs Hayley that the people 
of taste in Bath find many defects in Blake’s illustrations to the 
ballads: “If,” she adds, ‘Mr. Blake is but new in the world, may 
it not be in reality kinder to point out his failings, than to suffer 
him to think his performances faultless?’’ She protests that she 
herself likes the engravings; though pretty certainly she did not. 

Hayley in reply, writing from Miss Poole’s house at Mid 
Lavant, says of Blake: “Although it is his constant custom to 
attend me to the house of the benevolent and accomplished lady 
in whose apartment I scrawl these very hasty lines, yet to-day sickness 
detained him in bed. But I trust he will speedily revive under 
the care of perhaps the very best wife that ever mortal possessed.” 

Lady Hesketh next makes the criticism (and she is thinking 
of the countenances of the women and children in the ballads) 
that Blake pays little attention to the Human Face Divine. ‘“ The 
faces of his babies are not young, and this I cannot pardon.” However, 
in a subsequent letter (July 22nd) she admits that “in depicting ugly 
children Blake errs in good company, for Hogarth did the same.” 

On July 15th Hayley likens Blake to Cowper in the ‘‘tenderness 
of his heart,” and says that his sensibility is so dangerously acute 
that rough treatment (the passing on to him of Lady Hesketh’s 
criticisms) might not only wound him but ‘reduce him to the 
incapacity of an ideot.” He admits that Blake’s productions are 
unequal, adding, “but in all he does, however wild or hasty, a 
penetrating eye will discover true genius.” Blake often reminds him 
‘by little touches of nervous infirmity when his mind is darkened 
with any unpleasant apprehension” of Cowper; and he believes that 
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if Blake’s “too apprehensive spirit” could be kept for any length 
of time unruffled, he would produce works of the pencil almost as 
excellent as Cowper’s works of the pen. He adds, “He reminds me 
of him also by being a most fervent admirer of the Bible and 
intimately acquainted with all its beauties.” He refers to Mrs. Blake 
as perhaps the only female on earth who could have suited Blake 
exactly. ‘They have now been married more than 17 years, and 
are as fond of each other as if their honey moon was still shining. 

She draws, she engraves, and sings delightfully, and is so 
truly the half of her good man that they seem animated by one 
soul, and that a soul of indefatigable industry and benevolence.” 

“Where,” wrote Johnny to Hayley, on July 2and, “is the 
Eagle? Kind remembrances to all, especially to Sweet William.” 

One day Blake saw in his garden a Fairy’s Funeral—a 
“procession of creatures of the size and colour of green and gray 
grasshoppers, bearing a body laid out on a rose leaf, which they 
buried with songs and then disappeared”; but this was not the only 
wonder, for when walking on the sands he often met and conversed 
with ‘majestic shadows . . . superior to the common height of 
men’’—among them being Moses and Milton; and his wife believed 
him, though she herself saw nothing but an occasional old salt with 
a tar brush silhouetted against a dappled sky, and heard nothing 
except the wail of the sea-gull and the sough of the sea. 

When Blake was carrying to Petworth a picture for Lady 
Egremont, and was tempted to rest at an inn, the angel Gabriel 
appeared and touched him on the shoulder. ‘“ Blake,” he said, 
‘‘ wherefore art thou here? Go to, thou shouldst not be tired,’ and 
Blake turned from the inn and pursued his way. Of an evening 
he and Mrs. Blake loved to sit silently in their bedroom and watch 
the shifting lights beyond Selsea Bill. 

The third ballad, ‘‘ The Lion,” was published on August 5th, 
and the fourth and last, “The Dog,” on September gth; and Lady 
Hesketh sent Blake a draft for five guineas in payment for her sets. 

Every day the friction between Blake and Hayley increased. 
‘“Palamabron [Blake] feared to be angry lest Satan [Hayley] should 
accuse him of ingratitude; you know Satan’s mildness and his self 
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imposition. Seeming a brother, being a tyrant; even thinking him- 
self a brother, while he is murdering the just.”! ‘‘ Because Palamabron 
was good-natured, Satan supposed he feared him.’? 

Blake’s letter to Butts, November 22nd, 1802, is a fiery 

defence of his artistic methods. ‘The works I have done for you 
are equal to the Carache or Rafael”—but said he not elsewhere, 
“Tf a man is master of his profession, he cannot be ignorant that 
he is so’’??® After observing that his pictures were done in the heat 
of his spirits, he continues: “‘ Though I have been very unhappy, I 
am so no longer. I am again emerged into the light of day. 
I have conquered and shall go on conquering. Nothing can with- 
stand the fury of my course among the stars of God.” ‘Enthusiasm 
is all in all!” that is his clarion cry. The same day he wrote the 
remarkable ‘ Thistle letter,’ which concerned an incident that 
occurred twelve months before (see page 116), and accompanied it 
by a copy of the Ballads, which had taken the title: Designs to a 
Series of Ballads written by William Hayley, Esq. . . . and published 
by William Blake, with the Ballads annexed, by the Author’s permission, a 
blue-wrappered 4to in four parts. 

By this time the relations between Hayley and Blake had 
become still further strained, for on December 3rd Johnny wrote to 
the former, “By the by is our dear Blake dead? You are as silent 
about him as the grave.” 

It seems that the printing of the Life of Cowper did not go 
forward as rapidly as Blake wished, for he told Hayley (as Hayley 
reports on December 2oth) that ‘all the demons who tormented 
Cowper when living, were now labouring to impede the publication of 
his Life.” 

On December 23rd Lady Hesketh is rather angry to learn 
that the Romney picture, contrary to her request, is to be used in 
the Life; and she thinks that the original Romney must be as bad as 
Blake’s copy. 


The Life and Posthumous Writings of William Cowper 


1 Milton. K. ii. 313. 2 Vala, viii. K. ii, 112. 
8 Public Address. On the Jane Shore picture. 
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Esqr was finally published on December 2gth, 1802, in two volumes 
quarto, and it contained four plates engraved by Blake: 


Vol. 1. i. Cowper after Romney. 
li. Cowper’s Mother after Heins. 
Vol. 2. ili. Cowper after Lawrence. 


iv. The Weather House with the 
Peasant’s Nest below. 


That of the Weather House, which was drawn as well as engraved 
by Blake, illustrates Task i. 210—215: 


“ Peace to the artist, whose ingenious thought 
Devis’d the weather house, that useful toy!’ 


The circular picture of ‘“‘ The Peasant’s Nest” (a labourer’s 
cottage described in Task 1. 221—227), with Cowper’s three hares in 
front of it, was copied from the original painting, by Romney, on 
Cowper’s Snuff-box, which is now in the Cowper Museum at 
Olney. Of course, this was mere fancy of Romney’s, for the hares 
were never near ‘‘ The Peasant’s Nest,” which is a mile from the 
town. They were kept in Cowper’s house and garden. Let loose, as 
they are depicted, nobody would ever have caught them again. 

A second edition of the first two volumes appeared in 1803; 
and in 1804 Hayley issued a third volume of the work,’ which 
contained two plates engraved by Blake: 


Vol. 3. v. St. Edmund’s Chapel in East Dereham Church. 
vi. Cowper’s Monument in St. Edmund’s Chapel. 


Lady Hesketh duly received her copy and she acknowledges 
the receipt of it, from Clifton, near Bristol, on December 2gth, 1802. 
She was delighted with it, and so, was her sister Theodora, who 
replied through Lady Hesketh. Theodora, indeed, hardly ever wrote 


4 Previous authors have described these pictures wrongly, mistaking the Weather House 
for ‘The Peasant’s Nest.’’ 

2 In 1806 it was issued in four volumes 8vo, and the same year appeared volume 4 of the 
4to edition, with the title ‘‘ Supplementary pages to the Life of Cowper, containing additions made 
to that work on reprinting it in 8vo.'’ This 4th volume is often found bound up with volume 3. 
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direct to anybody, and few were able to see her—the inference being 
that, like Cowper, she suffered from inherited melancholia. “She 
bids me say,” wrote Lady Hesketh in reply, “that if she outlives 
you, she will raise a statue to your memory as first of authors and 
of friends.” 

On January roth, 1803, Lady Hesketh writes again respecting 
The Life of Cowper. As the Romney picture has been toned down 
by Blake, she does not mind it. At any rate, it is better, she says, 
than the abhorred miniature. 

Commenting on this letter, Blake, writing to his brother James 
(with whom their sister Catherine was then living) on January 3oth, 


1803, says: ‘‘My heads of Cowper . . . have pleased his relations 
exceedingly, and in particular Lady Hesketh and Lord Cowper—to 
please Lady Hesketh was a doubtful chance . . . and she writes 


that she is quite satisfied with the portraits and charmed by the 
great head [after Romney] in particular, though she never could bear 
the original picture.” 

In the same letter’ we learn that Hayley was still trying to 
make him a portrait painter, but, says Blake, ‘“‘this all the devils 
in hell will never do.’’ Then in his innocence he talks of turning 


publisher and issuing his own works. ‘ The profits arising from 
publication,” it seems, ‘‘are immense. . . . A book price half-a- 
guinea may be got out at the expense of ten pounds, and its almost 
certain profits are 500 guineas.” He had at last learnt how to 


coin money. Unfortunately the beautiful dream quickly vanished. 
But what did that matter to the man who had declared that ‘‘ For 
every pleasure money is useless!’”? He encloses five copies of No. 4 
of the Ballads for Mrs. Flaxman and two for Mrs. Chetwynd. In 
the meantime he was continuing the study of Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew; and in the Whitworth Institute is a sheet of pencilled 
Hebrew letters made up of human beings.° 

Among Hayley’s enthusiasms were, as we have seen, the poems 
of Klopstock, who figures in the Heads of the Poets series (see p. 110). 


1 First published in K. ii. 239. 
2 Laocoon. 3 Reproduced in Penc, D., No. 27. 
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Now Blake detested Klopstock, whom he charged with defying 
England,’ that is of borrowing from Paradise Lost when he was writing 
the Messiah. There was Klopstock for breakfast, Klopstock for dinner, 
Klopstock for dessert, and when on March 27th, 1803, news arrived 
of Klopstock’s death, Hayley called on Blake and read to him the 
third canto of the Messiah, A little later Hayley began his biography 
of Romney,? who had died on November 15th, 1802; and Blake, 
who helped to collect the material, made two engravings® for it— 
one of which, however, a portrait of Romney, was not used. 

In April, 1803, Hayley teased Lady Hesketh to have her 
portrait painted. On the 2oth she says: ‘You thought I did not 
see through your ingenious intention of making work for Mr. Blake 


at the expense of your humble servant.” She refuses to sit, but 
adds, “If your protégé will accept 5 guineas at my hands, they shall 
be at his service.” She makes it clear that she knew Blake would 


have painted her as she really was—that he would have exhibited 
her “wrinkles” to the public. Lady Hesketh, indeed, had a very 
strong objection to a portrait being painted in such a way as to 
resemble the sitter. As she fought for ‘‘generals” in what she called 
Literature, so she required unlikeness in Portraiture. 

By this time, however (April, 1803), Blake had found Felpham 
unendurable, and he resolved to return to London as soon as 
possible. ‘ Now,” he writes to Butts, April 25th, ‘‘I may say to 
you what perhaps I should not dare to say to anyone else; that I 
can alone carry on my visionary studies in London unannoyed, and 
‘ converse with my friends in Eternity, see visions, dream 
dreams.” Then there is a reference to Hayley: “If a man 
is the enemy of my spiritual life while he pretends to be the friend 
of my corporeal, he is a real enemy. But none can know the 
spiritual acts of my three years slumber on the banks of the ocean, 
unless he has seen them in the spirit, or unless he should read my 
long poem [ Jerusalem, which elsewhere he calls his ‘grandest poem” 
descriptive of those acts, for I have in these three years composed 
an immense number of verses. . . I have written this poem from 


Awe 250s 
2 Published in 1809, soon after Hayley's second marriage. 8 Rus., p. 178. 
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immediate dictation . . . without premeditation, and even against 
my will. . . . I will go on in the strength of the Lord; through 
Hell will I sing forth his praises, that the Dragons of the Deep 
may praise him.” 

On April 21st and some succeeding days the Rev. Samuel 
Greatheed was at Felpham and he and Blake became attached to 
each other. One day Greatheed went for a ride by himself on a 
horse called Hidalgo who returned alone, and Greatheed, in a letter 
to Hayley written much later,! recalled Blake’s ‘‘affectionate anxiety” 
on the occasion. Greatheed, by the by, was very glad of any 
sympathy, for Lady Hesketh was still bitter against him on account 
of the sermon, and we hear of the ‘‘Greatheedean doldrum.” 

In the meantime Hayley had been trying another horse, 
which had been procured for him by Weller of Chichester. Hayley 
tells Weller (April 22nd) that it ‘““seems to have been made expressly 
for the person who wrote The Triumphs of Temper, being the sweetest 
tempered horse imaginable. As a proof of this excellence he showed 
not the least dislike to the opening or to the shadow of my umbrella, 
but seemed rather pleased with my carrying it.” So Hayley christened 
it Philo, ‘‘a well-sounding Greek name that expresses the friendliness 
of his nature.” The journeys to Mid Lavant still continued, Hayley 
on Philo, and Blake, apparently, on Bruno. Philo, however, proved 
as ‘‘rampant”’ as his predecessor, and both Blake and Greatheed 
were seriously anxious on Hayley’s account. ‘I never could regard 
him as a safe carrier,’’ wrote Greatheed later. 

Jobnny of Norfolk was then arranging to revisit the Turret. 
He and Hayley being big in build regarded Blake and Mrs. Blake 
almost as pygmies. ‘‘ Tell the Blakes,” wrote Johnny on June 16th 
(1803),. ‘that I send my kind love to them and shall rejoice to put 
one of them in each of my pockets when Dereham bound. On 
Wednesday I set out for London. Thence the next morning for 
the: Turret.” 

On July 6th Blake sent to Butts a Riposo,? with the ruin of 


1 Greatheed to Hayley, January 27th, 1804. 


2 Three different pictures of the Riposo (the Repose during the Flight of Mary and Joseph 
into Egypt) are known. See Appendix 2. 


Mars AND RuHEa SILVIA. C. Marius at MInTURNUM. 


Two of the Plates engraved by Blake for Allen's Roman History, 1708. 
See page 89. 


KING JouHN ABSOLVED BY PANDULPH. Wat TYLER AND THE JAX-GATHERER. 


5q5 by 34. See page 89. 52 by 32. See page 89. 


Charles Allen’s History of England, 2nd Edition, 1798. 


Plate 32. 


WixLitiamM HAYLEY. 


From a mezzotint by Jacobé, after the portrait by Romney, in the Dulwich Gallery, 


THOMAS ALPHONSO HAYLEY. Sir RICHARD PHILLIPS. 
From a medallion executed by Flaxman. Engraved 1531. 
by Blake after a drawing of the medallion made by Drawn and Engraved by J. S. Agar from a 
Henry Howard. This is the picture that Hayley model in wax by E. Smith. 


grumbled so much about. See page 96. : ; 
see pages 48, 73, 163. 
Lent by Dr. Hubert Norman. 
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the Tower of Babel in the background, and he mentions that he 
has in hand the following drawings: 


I. Jephthah sacrificing his Daughter.’ 

2. Ruth, her Mother-in-law, and her Sister.? 
3. The three Maries at the Sepulchre.’ 

4. The Death of St. Joseph.! 

5. The Death of the Virgin.’ 

6. St. Paul Preaching. 

7. The Angel clothing Adam and Eve.® 


After mentioning that Hayley was preparing for publication 
the Latin and Italian poems of Milton which had been translated 
by Cowper,’ Blake goes on to say that he hopes on his return to 
London ‘to speak to future generations by a Sublime Allegory 
which is now perfectly completed into a Grand Poem.’ I may praise 
it since I dare not pretend to be any other than the secretary; the 
authors are in Eternity. I consider it as the Grandest Poern that 
the world contains’”’—another reference to the Jerusalem; and he 
writes of it again in Public Address (1810), where we are told that it 
concerns his three years’ Herculean labours at Felpham—and 
certainly in the Jerusalem he deals heavy blows at Hayley and others 
who had during his residence in that village been spiritually 
antagonistic to him. 

Although he speaks of the poem as ‘perfectly completed,” 
he subsequently made many additions to it. The engraving of it 
was begun in 1804, after he had returned to London, but it could 
not have been finished till after 1810. Mr. Figgis’s theory that the 
‘“Grandest Poem” was Milton and Jerusalem combined (and that, as 
first written, they were one book) falls to the ground because, although 
the engraving of both was begun in 1804, the plates were different 
in size; those of the Milton being small (6}in. by 43in.) and those 


4 Rep. in F 83. 2 Rep. in K. iii. 118. 3 Rep. in Sel. 256. 
4 Rep. in F. 53. § Rep, in Fy 92: 6 Rep. in F. 2. 
7 The work appeared in 1808. 8 Jerusalem, See p. 127, where it is called the “long poem.” 
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of the Jerusalem large (about gin. by 64in.). Those who have 
studied the original coloured copy of Jerusalem, now owned by 
General Stirling, will admit that, taking into account both the text 
and the pictures, it is one of the grandest works ever produced by 
man. Those who have seen only the black and white reproductions 
can form no idea whatever of its bewildering beauty.’ It was 
delight in his own work that made Blake, in spite of his troubles, 
a supremely happy man. As Purchas, borrowing from Solomon, said, 
there is nothing better for a man “than to rejoice himselfe and 
doe good and take pleasure in his own workes.” 


Blake goes on: “But of this work I care to say little to 
Mr. Hayley, since he is as much averse to my poetry as he is to 
a chapter in the Bible. He knows that I have writ it, for I have 
shown it to him, and he has read part by his own desire, and has 
looked with sufficient contempt to enhance my opinion of it.” Of 
course, it was the manuscript that Blake had shown to Hayley, 
because at this date, July 6th, 1803, the plates were not begun. 
The Hyle and Gwendolen portions must have been among those 
added long afterwards, otherwise Blake would not have had the 
temerity to show the manuscript to Hayley. Had it been other- 
wise, and had Hayley not recognised his own portrait and Mrs. 
Chetwynd’s, he would have been inconceivably obtuse; and, what- 
ever his shortcomings, he was not a dull man. 


Blake continues: “I know myself both poet and painter, and 
it is not his affected contempt that can move to anything but a 
more assiduous pursuit of both arts. . . If I could have returned 
to London a month after my arrival here, I should have done so, 
but I was commanded by my Spiritual friends to bear all, to be 
silent and to go through all without murmuring, till my three years 
should be almost accomplished.”’ 

About this time Blake made his first version of ‘“ Satan 
calling up his Legions” —‘“an experimental picture;’’ subsequently 
he ‘executed for a lady of high rank” (Lady Egremont) the second 


1 Some of the plates are reproduced in colour in The Engraved Designs of William 
Blake, edited by Mr. Laurence Binyon. 
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version ;’ and this year, or later, he executed on panels for the 
support of a chimney in the Rev. John Johnson’s rectory at Yaxham) 
Norfolk, the designs Winter? and Evening,® illustrative of two 
passages in Cowper’s Task, and a frieze (destroyed) which represented 
“the bridge of wearisome but needful length at Olney.” The 
reason we fix on 1803 as the date of these panels is because that 
year was published J. H. Storer’s Cowper illustrated by a series of 
Views in or near the Park of Weston Underwood, which contains a 
view of the Olney bridge; and probably Blake’s picture was founded 


upon Storer’s plate, for it is next to certain that Blake never visited 
Olney. 


4 Both are reproduced in K. iii. 114. The second version is reproduced in colours in F. g. 


2 Task iv., 120—125, 3 Task iv., 243—250. 


CHAPTER -v1il 
AUGUST I, 1803—JANUARY TITH, 1804 


SCHOFIELD, BLAKE RETURNS TO LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 1803 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


43. Oh why was I born with a different face? August 16th, 1803. 
44. Memorandum in Refutation of John Schofield. August, 1803. 


On the morning of August rath, 1803, Blake on going into his 
garden to speak to William, the ostler from the Fox Inn, who was 
working for him, saw there another man, a great hulking fellow, who 
turned out to be a John Schofield, of Captain Leathes’ troop of 
Ist or Royal Dragoons, which was then temporarily quartered at 
Felpham. William had invited Schofield to help him, and Schofield 
had come to say that, as the regiment was departing, he would not 
be able to get leave. Blake, not knowing what had passed between 
them, desired Schofield ‘“‘as politely as possible to go out of the 
garden.” Schofield replied impertinently, without moving. The order 
was repeated, and Schofield then made threats to Blake with “many 
’ and with some contempt for the smallness 
of Blake’s stature. Exasperated by these remarks, Blake took 
Schofield by the elbows and pushed till he had got him out of the 
garden. Mr. Cosens, owner of the Mill at Felpham, was passing, but, 
odd to say, ‘‘heard nothing.” Schofield then turned round, put himself 
in a posture of defiance, threatened Blake, and swore at him. There- 
upon, Blake stepped out at the gate, and putting aside his antagonist’s 
blows, took him again by the elbows and ran him down the road about 
fifty yards, Schofield all the while endeavouring to turn round and 
raging and cursing. Mrs. Blake excitedly followed them. The noise 
drew out several of the neighbours, including Mrs. Haynes (the wife 
of Cosens’s servant) and a Mr. Hosier. At last Blake got Schofield 
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Plate 34. 


THE SpririruaL Form or NELSON GUIDING L&vIATHAN. 


The form of Nelson, a golden toned figure, stands against a deep green background (Cf. 
Jerusalem Q, 39). Tempera on canvas, 29$ by 24%. No date. 


National Gallery, Millbank. See page rio 


John Schofield. Ps 


to the Fox Inn, where they were met by Grinder, the host, 
Mrs. Grinder, their daughter, and Trooper Cock, a comrade of 
Schofield’s. Grinder ordered the soldiers to go indoors, and both, 
after many abusive threats against Blake, eventually obeyed. Blake 
and his wife returned home and the affair seemed to have ended. 

Schofield, however, on arriving in the tap-room, whither he 
had been followed by Cock and William, the ostler, declared that 
Blake had in the lane used seditious words, and he demanded that 
William should accompany him to Chichester and swear that he, 
too, had heard them. When William refused there was another 
violent scene, William being threatened by Schofield; and we hear 
of an old man named Jones, with his hand in a sling, who sat 
through it all, listening in a phlegmatic and philosophical manner. 

Three days later—on August 15th-—Schofield, supported by 
Cock, laid an information against Blake before a Justice of the 
Peace at Chichester. Blake, he said, had declared that if Bonaparte 
should land in England he, Blake, would side with him, and that 
he had said “D the king and the country and all his subjects. 
I have told this before to greater people than you.” Schofield, 
it seems, had previously suggested that Blake’s cottage should be 
searched for treasonable papers, adding that he was a ‘“ military” 
painter, supposing that a miniature painter and a military painter 
were the same. 

On August 16th Blake appeared before a Bench of Justices 
at Chichester to answer the charges brought against him. Cock 
supported Schofield, while William, the ostler, supported Blake and 
‘‘denied the truth of Schofield’s allegations.” Ina ‘‘ Memorandum” 
respecting the affair Blake asks, “Is it not in the power of any 
thief who enters a man’s dwelling and robs him, or misuses his 
wife and children, to go and swear as this man has sworn?” 

The probability is that Blake himself could not recall precisely 
what, in a moment of passion, he had said. Then again, he had 
never been an ardent royalist, and a few unwise words may have 
slipped out. Eleven years previous, at the time of the French 
Revolution, he had been bold enough to wear the red Phrygian 
cap in the streets of London; he had befriended Paine, and he had 
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written America, in which his sympathies were all on the side of the 
revolutionaries. Fortunately, nobody connected with the prosecution 
knew anything of the red cap freak or of his relations with Paine; 
and it was equally fortunate that the few persons who had read 
America had not the faintest idea what it meant. But Hayley knew 
and Greatheed knew about Paine and the red cap; Lady Hesketh 
also knew, and she told Hayley bluntly after the trial that she believed 
Blake had used the words attributed to him; moreover Blake was 
aware that somebody might at any time appear and make public 
several inconvenient facts. Indeed, he used to declare that the 
Government, or some high person knowing him to have been of 
Paine’s set, had sent Schofield to entrap him; an assumption rather 
Blakean than convincing. In the end he was admitted to bail, himself 
in {100 and Hayley and Joseph Seagrave in £50 each, to appear at 
the Quarter Sessions. 

A comforting word from the lawyer who had taken down 
the accusation, and the knowledge that Hayley, a man of importance 
in the county, was standing by him, probably gave some ease to 
Blake’s mind. He was helped most, however, by the fact that he 
could see, to use his own words, ‘‘A god in every wind and a 
blessing in every blast;”? but on the other hand, he knew that 
several of the justices were prejudiced against him; consequently 
the situation was serious enough, for the penalty was Death. 

On returning to Felpham after leaving the court Blake sent 
Butts a detailed account of the whole affair, adding, ‘‘ Give me 
your advice in my perilous adventure; burn what I have previously 
written about my friend [referring, of course, to his reflections on 
Hayley, who had, at this time of trouble, come out pure gold]. I 
have been very much degraded and injuriously treated; but if it 
all arise from my own fault I ought to blame myself. 


“¢Oh why was I born with a different face? 
Why was I not born like the rest of my race? 
When I look each one starts! when I speak I offend, 
Then I’m silent and passive and lose every friend.’? 


1 Vala ii. (K. ii. 35). 
2 See page 88. 
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My much terrified wife joins me in love to you and Mrs. Butts 
and all your family.” 

In September, Blake, to whom Felpham and all the Sussex 
coast had by this time become thoroughly hateful, left his cottage 
and settled at 17 South Molton Street, London, where he hired 
two rooms on the first floor. As soon as possible he called on 
Flaxman, and his letter to Hayley of September rgth is eloquent 
with praise of Flaxman’s genius. 

On October 4th he appeared at the Petworth Sessions to 
hear the indictment of record against him. The justices present 
(and the mention of their names is important) were John Sargent,! 
Charles Duke of Richmond? (an elderly man), the Earl of Egremont, 
G. W. Thomas, Lieutenant Colonel John Whyte, John Peachey, 
William Mitford, William Battini, John Napper, Richard Hollist, 
W. S. Poyntz, Nathanael Tredcroft, William Brereton, and John 
Leach. Two of the names are italicised for a reason presently to 
be given. Blake pleaded ‘Not Guilty,” and was formally bound 
over to appear at the next Quarter Sessions. Samuel Rose was 
engaged for his defence, and Blake drew up, for his solicitor’s 
information, a memorandum ® in refutation of Schofield’s charge. 

When Blake was leaving for London Hayley said to him, 
“Do not fear the want of employment; and please help me by 
collecting further information about Romney for my _ proposed 
biography.” On October 7th, writing to Hayley, Blake speaks of his 
arrival in London and observes, ‘‘Some say that happiness is not 
good for Mortals; and they ought to be answered that Sorrow is 
not good for Immortals; a blight never does good to a tree, and if 
a blight kill not a tree, but it shall bear fruit, let mone say that 
the fruit was in consequence of the blight.” In a letter to Hayley 
of October 26th, he says that both Joseph Johnson and Fuseli had 
given him work, and that he was proceeding with the commissioned 
portrait of Romney. Hewas also able to say that his wife, who had 
been ill, was recovering. 

4 An old friend of Hayley’s, and a poet, 


2 Charles, third Duke (1735—1806). The books call him “aged.” He was 68 at the time of the trial. 
3 For text see K. ii. 252, 
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Lady Hesketh, owing to her strong monarchical principles, 
believed that in respect to the Schofield affair Blake had been in 
the wrong, and she feared lest Hayley was being drawn “into a 
scrape’ for one who did not merit that he ‘should incur blame 
on his account.” ‘He appeared to me,” she said long afterwards, 
‘““much to blame, even upon his own representation of the matter, 
but if I may give credit to some reports which reached me at that 
time, Mr. Blake was more seriously to blame than you were at all 
aware of.” 

On December 13th Blake could write, ‘‘Business comes in and 
I shall be at ease if this infernal business of the soldier can be got 


over.” “TI sincerely wish with you,’ wrote Flaxman to Hayley, 
January 2nd, 1804, “that the trial was over, that our poor friend’s 
peace of mind might be restored.” Then follows a reference to 
Romney’s chalk cartoons. ‘‘I hope,” continues Flaxman, ‘“ they 


exist in a perfect state; and if they do they are all well worth 
etching in a bold manner, which I think Blake is likely to do with 
great success, and perhaps at an expense that will not be burdensome. 
But at any rate, give him one to do first for a trial.” 

The Trial was dated for January 11th, and it was of course 
of the first importance that Hayley should be present; but a few 
days previous an event occurred that very nearly prevented him 
from attending. He had ordered his horse—and this particular 
horse had belonged to a trooper. It was brought to him by his 
servant Walwyn, and he was just about to set off to call on Miss 
Poole, when Margaret Beke noticed that he was wearing an old 
hat, and she requested him to change it for a new one which 
nad arrived the preceding day. He put on the new hat, but he 
had not got very far when the horse threw him, and with such 
violence that his head pitched on a very large flint fixed in the 
road. Walwyn thought his master was killed. Hayley, however, 
rose, and cheered him by saying, ‘““No, my good Walwyn, I am 
not even stunned; but, to tell the truth, I feel as if my neck is 
broken.” Thereupon they returned to Turret House, and Walwyn 
was sent post haste to Chichester to fetch Dr. William Guy.! The 


1 There is a memorial to him in the Priory Park, Chichester—a figure which grasps a large 
piece of gas-pipe painted green, and has in its day done duty asa river god and also as Father Time. 


The Trial, 1 Jan., 1804. ee 


new hat had saved Hayley’s life and probably Blake’s too. “It 
proved,” says Hayley, “a helmet of salvation, for it was remarkably 
thick and strong, so that, although it was completely cut through 
by the flint, it so far guarded the wearer that his skull was not 
wounded, and his blood flowed only from an unimportant gash in 
the forehead.” 

When Dr. Guy arrived Hayley said to him cheerfully, “My 
dear Machaon,’ you must patch me up very speedily for, living or 
dying, I must make a public appearance within a few days at the 
trial of our friend Blake in your city.” A further cause for anxiety 
was that Samuel Rose, who had undertaken the defence, was seriously 
ill. To give an idea of Sussex justice of the period and the peril 
in which Blake was placed—as late as twenty-four years after this 
event, Mr. Baron Vaughan, at the Sussex Winter Assizes opened on 
December 18th, 1827, after telling the Grand Jury that “he was 
happy to observe that the offences were few and those comparatively of 
a mild nature,” sentenced nine persons to death and ten to be 
transported—two for life, one for fourteen years and seven for 
seven years. 

The Quarter Sessions were held in the Guildhall, Chichester, 
and at the appointed time on Wednesday, January 11th, Blake 
surrendered to his bail to answer to the charges of seditious speech 
and assault upon Schofield, whom he ‘did beat and wound and 
ill-treat so that his life was greatly despaired of.” The court was 
crowded, many persons having come to see “the great man of the 
neighbourhood,” William Hayley. The Duke of Richmond presided, 
and the other justices present were John Peachey, John Napper, 
John Quantock, W. S. Poyntz, J. H. Goble, and G. W. Thomas. 
Again two names are italicised for a reason presently to be given. 
Looking round the court, Blake would recognise his opponents, 
Schofield and Cock; his friend Hayley, with a plaster over his 
forehead ; Samuel Rose? (looking very ill), who was to defend him; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Grinder, Mrs. Haynes (the wife of the miller’s 
servant) and Mr. Hosier, who were going to speak for him. The most 


4 Surgeon of the Greeks in the Trojan War. See Iliad ii., 728 


2 Rose was well known at Chichester. He was engaged in a case there on April 21st, 1799. 
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serious element in the proceedings was the fact that the Duke of 
Richmond was, for some unknown reason, bitterly prejudiced against 
him. No wonder Blake’s mind was filled with evil bodings. 

Schofield from the witness-box testified that Blake had uttered 
the treasonable words that had been set down in the indictment; 
had, in short, declared that Bonaparte would presently land in 
England and that he would side with him. 

Here Blake, with flashing eye, electrified the court by shouting 
“False!’’ but how could he refrain when his soul was ‘seven 
furnaces”? 

“Blake further declared,’ continued Schofield, ‘that all 
soldiers are sold for slaves, and had repeatedly said, ‘ D the 
King!’” In short, he had wickedly and seditiously attempted to 
bring our said Lord the King into great hatred, contempt and 
scandal with all his liege subjects. Mrs. Blake had then appeared, 
and had encouraged her husband in his seditious utterances, 
saying that although she was but a woman she would fight as long 
as she had a drop of blood in her, meaning that she would assist 
the French as soon as they landed. The accused had then, encouraged 
by his wife, forcibly ejected him from the garden and savagely 
beaten him. 

Schofield was cross-examined by Rose, who asked him, 
among other questions: ‘‘ Were you once promoted to the rank of 
sergeant and shortly afterwards reduced for drunkenness?” Schofield 
admitted, reluctantly, that it was so. 

Cock stated that at the time of the assault he was at work 
in the stable of the Fox. Hearing a noise, he ran out, and saw 
Mrs. Grinder attempting to separate Blake and Schofield. He heard 
Blake shouting, ‘‘ D—— the King! d—— the country! you soldiers 
are all slaves!” 

Rose then opened the defence and, considering his condition, 
for actually he was a dying man, his speech was remarkable. He 
commenced by execrating the ‘atrocity and malignity” of High 
Treason, declared that he shuddered at the thought of defending a 
villain who uttered treasonable words, and affirmed that Blake shared 
with every right-minded man a horror of exposing “the sacred 
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person of the sovereign” to contempt and danger. He then adroitly 
brought in the name of William Hayley, “whose patriotism and 
loyalty had never been impeached, and who had come forward, 
notwithstanding the results of a serious accident, to speak for the 
accused.” Here all eyes turned to the plaster patch on Hayley’s 
forehead. Rose then pointed out that Blake was an artist, and 
that it was the characteristic of art to soften every asperity of 
feeling, and to secure the bosom from the influence of those 
tumultuous and discordant passions which destroy the happiness of 
mankind. He urged the jury not to accept the testimony of a man 
who, according to his own admission, had been degraded for 
drunkenness. He did not believe that any of the seditious expressions 
set down in the charge were uttered by Blake. William, who was 
in the garden, did not hear them; Mrs. Grinder, who was present 
the whole of the time that Cock was within earshot of Blake, did 
not hear them. At this point Rose’s faculties, owing to his indis- 
position, deserted him, and he was unable to conclude his defence 
or to reply to “the art and malevolence of the opposite counsel.’’! 
He therefore contented himself with calling witnesses who would 
totally overthrow the testimony of the soldiers. 


William the ostler and Mrs. Haynes, ‘‘a benevolent clear- 
headed woman,” both declared that no seditious words were used— 
Mrs. Haynes’s ‘‘ shrewd remarks” being particularly helpful. Hosier 
testified to hearing Schofield vow to be revenged, and that he would, 
if possible, have Blake hanged—a threat uttered the day after the 
struggle. Hayley spoke with enthusiasm of Blake’s amiable and 
peaceful character, and the gentleness and sweetness of his dis- 
position, and doubtless his presence and words had weight with the 
jury. 

The Duke of Richmond, who during the trial had made 
‘‘ some unwarrantable observations”? and had shown himself through- 
out the proceedings thoroughly prejudiced against Blake, having 
delivered his address—and his summing up was unmistakably hostile 


4 Hayley to Lady Hesketh, August 3rd, 1805, Unpublished letter in the Cowper Museum, Olney. 
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to Blake—the jury retired. On their return they pronounced the 
verdict, 


Not Guilty. 


A loud cheer rose from the court, ‘which, in defiance of all 
decency, was thrown into an uproar by the noisy exultations” of 
Blake’s friends. Advancing towards the Duke of Richmond, Hayley 
said, ‘1 congratulate your Grace that, after having been wearied 
with the condemnation of sorry vagabonds, you have at last had the 
gratification of seeing an honest man delivered from an infamous 
prosecution. Mr. Blake is a pacific, industrious and deserving artist.’’ 

‘“T know nothing of him,” grunted the Duke. 

“True, your Grace,” rejoined Hayley, ‘your Grace can 
know nothing of him, and I have therefore given you this informa- 
tion. I wish your Grace a good night.” 

It will be admitted that Hayley comes out of this affair in 
splendid colours, and that his conduct in it excuses him from a 
hundred faults. Immediately after the trial—and it was late in the 
evening—he hurried Blake to Mid Lavant, Rose, no doubt, accom- 
panying them, to receive the congratulations of their common friend, 
Miss Harriet Poole. But there was some pain too, for ‘“‘ Excess of 
joy is worse than grief”;1 and yet, and these too are Blake’s 
words, ‘“‘How lovely the delights of those risen again from 
death! ’”? 

The strain upon Blake owing to the trial had been indescrib- 
able. Well might he, after it, say, ‘‘For in my bosom a new song 
arises to my Lord.’® Well might he ask himself, ‘‘ How is it we 
have walked through fires and yet are not consumed?”* The next 
day he returned to London. 

Among the passengers with him in the coach was an old 
soldier, and in the course of conversation Blake told him of Hayley’s 
accident. ‘‘ Nobody,” said the soldier, ‘ought ever to mount a 
trooper’s horse. . . These horses are taught so many~tricks—as 
stopping short, falling down on their knees, running sideways, and 


1 Vala ix, Koi. 126. 2 Vala ix. K. ii, 143. 
3 Vala ix; -Ko lis 133. 4 Vala ix, K. ii. 147. 
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DavID AND GOLIATH. 


Water colour, 134 by 144 inches. 


Boston, Mass. By permission and by 


The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Messrs, Ernest Benn, Ltd. 


the courtesy of 


THE Goop Orp Man DyIna. 


From Blake’s Illustrations to Blair’s Grave. 


The old man is no doubt William Metcalf, Hayley’s Sancho Panza. 
Photo: M. T. Kitchiner, Newport Pagnell, from 
original copy of Blake’s Illustrations to Blair. 


See page 113. 
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in various and innumerable ways endeavouring to throw their rider, 
so that it is a miracle if a civilian escape with his life;” and 
another traveller confirmed the statement. 

On reaching home Blake found his wife seriously ill. 
The poor woman, indeed, had fretted so much that she had been 
brought to death’s door; but a Mrs. Enoch, who lived in the same 
house, had been most kind and attentive to her, and Blake’s safe 
arrival did more good than any medicine. 

Next morning, after calling on Flaxman, Blake wrote to 
Hayley, chiefly in order to tell him of the conversation in the 
coach. ‘I beg and entreat you,” he added, “never to mount that 
wretched horse again.”’ After an enquiry respecting the health of 
Miss Poole, he goes on: ‘I hope that the pang of affection and 
gratitude is the gift of God for good,” and he calls love and gratitude 
“the two angels who stand at heaven’s gate, ever open, ever inviting 
guests to the marriage. O foolish philosophy! Gratitude is heaven 
itself!” A little later Blake heard, to his relief, that Hayley had 
exchanged the horse for a less dangerous ‘“ Pegasus.” 

The events of the trial ate deeply into Blake’s mind, and 
when continuing his poems, Vala, Milton and Jerusalem, he drew 
largely upon many of the persons and incidents connected with it. 
Cock becomes Kox. Quantock and Peachey, two of the hostile 
Chichester magistrates; and Brereton, whom he had faced at Petworth, 
also figure, though Quantock’s name becomes Kwantock. These and 
others are represented in Jerusalem as revolving ‘most mightily” 
upon the Furnace of Los—that is, of Blake, and bending their fury 
before the Eastern Gate of the Eternal City—the City of Art. To 
the dismal lake of Udan Adan, and its lurid horrors, outside that 
city allusion has several times been made in these pages. Over the 
waves of this baleful expanse rows a horrid Charon. Lies and false 
oaths and trouble brought on innocent men are his delight. His 
name is Kox. ‘ Kox is the Noah of it.’”? 

But these books, Vala, Milton and Jerusalem, as we shall 
presently see, are very far from being entirely darkened by the 


1 Jerusalem 7 23. 
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recollection of the Trial. They abound in brilliant poetry, barbed 
aphorism, and joyous exclamation; Vala, especially, being all colour, 
glow, happiness and glancing wings. 

The darkness of the period through which Blake had passed 
becomes indeed a foil to the happy days that succeeded. Nor was 
it mere accident that led him to paint a little later such Ecstatic 
Pictures as ‘ Ezekiel’s Vision,’! ‘Samson bursting his bonds,” 
“Noah and the Rainbow,” and ‘ The Four-and-twenty Elders.’”? 
Blake’s own bonds were broken, the Rainbow of promise was arching 
the retreating flood of his own life. He too, with the Four-and- 
twenty, could, brimming over with gratitude, fall down and worship; 
he too, like the Zoas, could give glory, honour and thanks to Him 
that sitteth upon the throne. When we look at these pictures, and 
others of the period, we can but say, addressing Blake, not, ‘‘ Thou 
hast been in the Valley of the Shadow,” but, borrowing from his 
beloved Ezekiel: ‘‘Thou hast been in Eden, the garden of God: 
every precious stone was thy covering’’! 


1 Reproduced in F. 57. 2 Reproduced in F, 4. 
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45. Vala, or The Four Zoas. Commenced c. 1797 and continued for years. 


Soon after returning to London, Blake made additions to his poem 
Vala, which had been commenced at Hercules Buildings and con- 
tinued by the ‘sounding sea’? at Felpham. The MS., which is in 
the British Museum, consists of 70 large leaves, together with one 
torn fragment and two small sheets containing additional lines. 
Sixty-eight of the leaves are drawing-paper with the water-mark 
1794, on 47 of which had been pulled proofs of plates for Young’s 
Night Thoughts, while the remaining two sheets have on one side 
parts of Blake’s early engraving, ‘‘Edward and Elenor.”? Most of 
the pages are decorated with pencil drawings, plain or tinted, a 
number of which have been partly erased by some one who objected 
to their sexual symbolism. For the same reason, no doubt, a page 
here and there has been cut off. No attempt to print the work 
correctly had been made till Dr. Keynes included it in Volume 2 
of his Writings of William Blake. The previous texts of Ellis and 
Yeats, and of Ellis alone, are crowded with errors—some of which 
are most comical. As the pictures for Young’s Night Thoughts were 
done in 1796, it is probable that Vala was begun that year, but it 
is dated 1797. Apparently additions were made till Blake’s last 
days. The Book has two titles: 

i. VALA, or the Death and Judgment of the Ancient Man; 
a Dream in Nine Nights.’ 


1 NS Sih eB 2 Published August 18th, 1793. See Vol. 1, page 68. 
8 Like Night Thoughts. 
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ii. THE FOUR ZOAS, The Torments of Love and Jealousy 
in the Death and Judgment of Albion, the Ancient Man. 


When Night 1 commences, some of the Zoas had already 
fallen. Tharmas, for instance, is divided from Enion. Suspecting 
him of sin, she examines every little fibre of his soul. He protests, 
saying, ‘The infant Joy is beautiful, but its anatomy horrible.” As 
the result of the union of Tharmas’s Spectre and Enion are born 
Los and Enitharmon [=Enion + Tharmas]. That Blake had 
previously (in the First Book of Urizen*) given an entirely different 
account of their birth, he had evidently forgotten. The children 
wander from Enion, but they are reared by Eno, one of the blest 
inhabitants of Beulah. As before pointed out (page 78), Eno and 
Enion are here spoken of as two different persons. Grown up, Los 
and Enitharmon (in a sense Blake and his wife) become mutually 
jealous. 


“She drave the females all away from Los, 
And Los drave the males from her away.’ 


They wandered long till they sat down by the “ margined sea’’— 
at Felpham, of course. Enitharmon then sings a song telling how 
Luvah went south and seized the Horses of Light while Urizen, 
the rightful owner, slept* The song displeases Los. He admits 
that there has been a Fall and that Creation, or rather, the old 
Creation, had gone crash, but insists that all hope is not lost; 
and in his ecstasy he lauds the human brain, 


“ Where Urizen and all his hosts hang their immortal lamps.’’§ 


Offended with this speech, Enitharmon invokes Urizen (Hayley, here, 
in a sense®), who descends and declares himself to be God, meaning 
that there is no appeal against his pronouncements respecting Art 


4 Oothoon reproaches Theotormon (Vis. of D.) and Jerusalem reproaches Albion 
(Jerusaiem 929 20) for the same fault. 

2 There Enitharmon separates from Los when Los is full grown, Enion and Tharmas 
have nothing to do with the matter. But parts of Vala, Night 1, may have been written before 
the First Book of Urizen. 

3 Valai. K. ii. to. 4 Valea i, Ky alent. 5 Vala i. K. ii, 12, 
6 It does not follow that Urizen continues to be Hayley. He stands for the Reasoning 
“ Powers generally. Hayley is sometimes ‘‘Satan,” sometimes ‘“ Hyle.” 
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THE WEATHER House AND Cowrperr’s THREE Hares. 
From Hayley s Life and Posthumous Writings of William Cowper, Vol. 2, 2nd Edition, 1803. 


The Weather House is drawn and engraved by Blake. The lower picture, Cowper's 
Three Hares, is engraved by Blake from the picture by Romney on Cowper’s Snuff Box, 
now preserved in the Cowper Museum, at Olney. Above the hares can be seen the faint 
outline of the farm house called ‘‘ The Peasant’s Nest.” See page 125. 
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and Literature. ‘Upon the sandy shore” [at Felpham] rested 
Urizen in his chariot of fire. But Los (Blake) distrusts him, saying, 
“Art thou one of those who when most complaisant 


Mean mischief most? If you are such, lo! I am also such. 
One must be master. Try thy arts.’! 


To which Urizen replies, 


“Obey my voice, young Demon. I am God from Eternity to Eternity. . . 
The Spectre? is the man. The rest is only delusion and fancy.” 


Los is then reconciled to Enitharmon. Happy again, they listen 
to the ‘elemental harps” and view ‘the dancing Hours quick 
sporting through the sky,’ while a thousand thousand surrounding 
spirits sing the glad nuptial song, beginning 


“Ephraim called out to Zion, ‘Awake, O Brother Mountain!’’’8 


In the meantime the Eternal Man (Albion) has sunk into his 
long sleep, and ‘* The Seven Eyes of God”’ (an expression taken 
from Zechariah iv. 10)—Lucifer, Molech, Elohim, Shaddai, Pahad, 
Jehovah and Jesus—powers and yet states of mind, watch over him. 
Jesus disposes Albion’s pale limbs upon the Rock of Ages, while 
the Daughters of Beulah bemoan the disaster. Urizen and Luvah 
quarrel, and when Night 1 ends all the Zoas had fallen. 

When Night 2 begins, Urizen builds over Albion the Mundane 
Shell§ (which shuts off man from Beulah), and within it he places 
the Polypus, Covering Cherub or Prester Serpent, while the sleeping 
Albion groans on his rock. 

Luvah because he had usurped the South is cast into the 
furnaces of affliction, and Vala (Nature), though she is his emanation, 
feeds them and then deserts him. This means that Luvah is 
tortured by forced chastity. Indeed, on the same page [12 b] are 
seen various monstrous forms which chastity engendered. In Luvah’s 


eyes Vala became a ‘scaled serpent,” ‘a dragon winged, bright and 
f Valassis Is, Us 13. 2 That is, the Reasoning Powers. 
8 Vala i. K.ii.15. As the result of their union Orc is born. See Night 5. 
BVala x. Kane 27, § Idea from Young’s Night Thoughts, Ni. 1: ‘ Embryos we must be 
till we burst the shell.” See Chapter 3, page 30. 6 Valan, Ku, 24 


K 
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poisonous.” ‘“ Deformed,” he says, “I see these lineaments of 
ungratified desire.”1 Then follows the long and beautiful Lament 
of Luvah in the Furnaces, which ends with ‘Oh when will you 
return, Vala the wanderer!” Trouble subsequently comes to Los and 
Enitharmon. They had been happy, for it had been theirs: 


“ At will to murmur in the flowers small as the honey bee, 
At will to stretch across the heavens and step from star to star.” 


Enitharmon, jealous of Los’s affection for Ahania, leaves him, and 
he dies of grief; in other words, the poet perishes when Inspiration 
forsakes him. She then sings a wondrous song which contains the 
sunlit lines beginning, 


“ Arise, you little glancing wings, and sing your infant joy!” | 


and so raises him to life. Los tries to banish Enion? (the sexual 
instinct), and even Ahania (Pleasure), notwithstanding his inclination 
for both; and with these lines we may compare Van Gogh’s saying, 
‘To paint [to do any great work] and to love women is incompatible.” 
Then follows The Lament of Enion—one of the finest passages 
in the whole of Blake—the lines beginning, 


“What is the price of Experience? Do men buy it for a song?” 


Night 3 commences with the wail of Ahania because of her 
separation from Urizen. She asks why, as he is lord of the Universe, 
he is downcast : 


“ Why wilt thou look upon futurity, darkening present joy? "8 


with which we may compare Spinoza’s saying, ‘‘I saw that all things 
had ‘nothing good or bad in them save in so far as the mind was 
affected by them.” But fear stifles all Urizen’s energies. He fore- 
sees the birth of Orc, who will subdue him. Ahania begs him to 
resume his steeds, but her words only angered him. 


“He seized her by the hair 
And threw her from the steps of ice that froze around his throne.’’! 


1 See Vala iv, K. ii. 45 and this work, p. 56. 
2 She can make a moment eternity and can convert a grain of sand into a world. 
3 Vala ili. K., ii. 37. See also Vala ix. K. ii. 125, 4 Vala iii. K, ii. qr. 
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Then Tharmas arises from the ocean. This is his second birth, 
for, as we have already seen, he was very much alive and busy 
begetting children at the beginning of Night 1. But that is a mere 
bagatelle. Indeed, anything might happen in Blake; and, after all, 
it is quite as easy to be born twice as to become the father of 
eight million and eight children. He then calls for Enion, who 
comes ‘‘blind and age bent.” In his rage he drives her into 
Eututhon Benython, the gloomy forest-swamp of Abstract Philosophy, 
which is made up of the tears of Urizen’s victims, and she becomes 
a mere voice, wailing pathetically over the morass. 

Night 4 commences with the lament of Tharmas for the loss 
of Enion, and his desire that Los shall build the City of Art, 
Golgonooza, in order to brighten the miserable world which had 
resulted from Urizen’s folly. Los refuses, and Tharmas (here, in a 
sense the spirit of Felpham—the spirit of the waters) angrily separates 
Enitharmon from Los, leaving him only his spectre—for poetry 
bereft of inspiration becomes mere logic. After re-uniting the devoted 
pair, Tharmas once more urges the building of the city,’ saying, 


“Dost thou refuse? Mind I the sparks that issue from thy hair?’ 


Los then sets to work to materialize—limit the powers of—Urizen, 
the passage that follows being repeated from the Furst Book of 
Urizen. The task finished, Los himself becomes limited, and in his 
wrath he dances and howls—the whole book indeed being a reflection 
of the conflict in Blake’s own breast while he was at Felpham. 
When Night 5 opens we see Los, infected, mad, dancing 
hammer in hand “on his mountains high’—reminding us of the 
colour print ‘“‘Glad Day.” Then Orc is born and his story, as told 
in the First Book of Urizen and in America, follows, but with 
variations. Here, for instance, the fibres from Orc’s chain inter- 
weave themselves among the vegetation—an idea taken from Ovid.' 
Urizen trembles when he finds Orc trying to free himself, and Night 5 
1 Vala iv. K. ii. 48. 2K. ii. 49. 
3 In the Preludium to America Vala, grown up, brings food to the chained Orc, but here in 
Vala v. she is not born at the time Orc is chained—another instance of forgetfulness on Blake's part. 


4 The Daphne picture in the Rossetti MS. and some of the pictures in Young's Night 
Thoughts also represent, Ovid fashion, persons and objects putting out fibres or branches, 
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ends with The Lament of Urizen in the ‘“‘deep dens” in which he 
had been imprisoned by Los—one of the most poetical and striking 
outbursts in this amazing book :? 


“ Once on the heights I stretched my throne sublime; 
The mountains of Urizen, once of silver, where the sons of wisdom dwelt, 
And on whose tops the virgins sang, are rocks of desolation” 
My fountains, once the haunt of swans, now breed the scaly tortoise. 


Then, in my ivory pavilions, I slumbered in the noon, 
And walked in the silent night among sweet-smelling flowers.” 


The remaining lines are also pure loveliness, and equally entrancing 
is the lament of Ahania; while the reference to Urizen walking 
about in the silent night is a reminiscence of Hayley’s habit (referred 
to on page 100) of wandering in the darkness of his garden. 

Night 6 opens with the description of Urizen exploring his 
dens,? where he meets his daughters Eleth, Ona and Uvith, whom 
he curses because they are in sympathy with Los; though he weeps 
when he remembers his affection for them before the Fall: 


**T gave sweet lilies to their breasts and roses to their hair, 
I taught them songs of sweet delight.” 


He then pursues his way, discovering all sorts of evil shapes—the 
result of his devastating rule—‘ tigers, lions and scaled monsters,’’® 
till he reaches the East which, since the departure of Luvah, had 
become a ‘horrid bottomless vacuity.” He dies and comes to life 
again, pursues his journey with his iron books, and constructs the 
web of Natural Religion,’ which he drags wherever he goes.2 He 
then enters the West, the realm of Tharmas,® and lastly soars to 
Los’s North,’ but all the while he can hear ‘‘distincter and dis- 
tincter’’ the howls of the chained Orc. 

Night 7. First Version. Of Night 7 there are two versions, 
which Blake no doubt intended to blend. When the first begins, 


1 There are three accounts of the chaining of Orc: 1. In Preludium of America. 2. First 
Book of Urizen. 3. Vala, Night 5. 


2 There is another version in the First Book of Urizen. 

3 Vala vi, K. ii. 66. 4 As in the First Book of Urizen, 
5 Vala vi. K. ii. 70, See picture in First Book of Urizen, Plate 27. 

Coa 72: 1K. ii. 72 
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Pencitt Sketch sy GerorGE ENGLEHEART oF “THE CELL,” 
[Turret House], Felpham, the residence of Hayley. 


Reproduced from George Engleheart, Miniature Painter to George III., by Williamson and 
Engleheart, 1902. 


By permission of Dr, Williamson, and by courtesy of the Editor of the Sussex County Magazine. 
The original is in the possession of the Engleheart family, 


See page 95.. 


Plate 40. 


BLAKe’s CoTTAGE, FELPHAM. 


See page 103. Photo: Miss A. A. Bridgeman, Felpham. 


Turret House (Haytey’s Home), FELpHam. 


The Turret was in Hayley’s time much taller, See page 95. 


Photo: Miss A. A. Bridgeman, Felpham. 
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Urizen descends in order to see Ore upon his rock; and the Tree 
of Mystery springs up. He then takes Orc to be Luvah, whom he 
identifies with Christ—Imagination in its highest form. Enitharmon 
gives birth to Vala, and Los and his spectre build the City of Art— 
Golgonooza. Sitting in Luban—Chichester Market Cross—he 
_ says he will “fabricate embodied semblances in which the dead 
may live before us in our palaces.”! Enitharmon (Mrs. Blake) 
addressing her husband, says: 


“QO lovely, terrible Los, wonder of Eternity, O Los, my defence and guide, 
Thy works are all my joy.” 


But when Los has Urizen in his power, extraordinary to say, his 
whole soul loved him—a reminder of Blake’s habit of forgetting 
and forgiving. 

Night 7. Second Version. When the second version opens, 
Urizen, seated under his Tree of Mystery, bids his sons build the 
Serpent Temple—the Temple of Chastity. They obey and form 
within it a secret place devoted to phallic worship, the idea being 
that enforced abstinence merely strengthens the sexual impulse and 
so defeats its own end. Hence disordered dreams and the imagining 
of monsters such as might have been drawn by the 
irresponsible pencil of Mortimer. The Prester 
Serpent—woven by the shuttle of Vala—appears 
and takes up his abode in the Temple. Prester 
is short for Presbyter (priest), and Blake took the 
idea from the Prester John who was locally thought 
(wrongly, no doubt) to be the figure in the arms 
of Chichester Diocese. The Serpent has, in Blake’s 
illustration, a priest’s cowl. The Prester Serpent, 


Polypus or Covering Cherub? consisted of all the 
CHICHESTER DIOCESE. . ite 
male spectres, or ‘reasoning powers, joined in one 
eating cancer. In Milton it is described as 27-fold and in Jerusalem, 
Plate 100, is a picture of its temple, a succession of cromlechs, 
while Vala, who is the emanation of Luvah the Weaver, stands by 


with her shuttle. Indeed, we do not get Blake’s final ideas con- 


1 K. ii. 87. 2 Milton. K. ii, 364. 
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cerning the Prester Serpent until we read Jerusalem. There we are 
told that it was the Sons of Albion who had combined and formed 
this formidable creature, and that the Daughters of Albion spun 
it (though in Vala, as already said, and in Milton it is the work of 
Vala). We also learn in Jerusalem [67 80] that it lay across the 
south of England: 


“In Verulam the Polypus’s Head, winding round his bulk, 
Through Rochester and Chichester and Exeter and Salisbury, 
To Bristol, and his heart beat strong on Salisbury Plain.” 


¥ LEWES. 
Thomas 


THE PRESTER SERPENT, from Vala 48 b, 


to which names, as explained on this page, are added, 


Now if we compare this description with the picture in Vala 
all is clear. The Head is Verulam, home of Lord Bacon, the 
great reasoner. The Coils include Lewes, the home (as Blake knew 
quite well) of Thomas Paine (author of The Age of Reason); 
Felpham, where stood the hated “Mills”! of Hayley; Chichester, 
where Blake’s trial took place; Salisbury, birthplace of another great 
reasoner, Hooker; Avebury, with its Druid Temple; Exeter, also 


1 By “mills” Blake meant places where Imagination is crushed by Reason; and where 
consequently everything proceeds with the monotony of a mill-wheel. 
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associated with Hooker; Bladudic and Druidic (and therefore detested) 
Bath; and Bristol, associated with the arch-reasoner, Locke. 
To continue the story of Night 7—Orc breaks loose from’ 
the roots of the Tree of Mystery. ‘The shoulders huge appear 
the hairy shoulders rend the links”; and he embraces Vala, 
with the result, Revolution : 


“Now the battle rages round thy tender limbs, O Vala. 
Lift up thy blue eyes, Vala, and put on thy sapphire shoes. 
O melancholy Magdalen, behold the morning breaks! ’’4 


Tharmas blames Vala for all the trouble. He asks, 


“Hast thou forgot that the air listens through all its districts, telling 
The subtlest thoughts shut up from light in the chambers of the moon?” 


She replies, in equally beautiful language, 


‘“Tharmas, The moon has chambers where the babes of love lie hid, 
And whence they never can be brought in all Eternity 
Unless exposed by their vain parents.” 


He answers: 


“Vala, thy sins have lost us heaven and bliss.” 2 


Thereupon all the lovely things in the universe try to comfort her, 
with the result of another splendid outburst of poetry. But she 
is not disburdened till the Daughters of Beulah approach and impress 
upon her the necessity of Faith. Like Lazarus, Albion shall rise 
again. 

In Night 8 Albion begins to awake, for the City of Art 
nears completion and the looms erected by Enitharmon in Luban 
begin to work. Orc, having been fed by Urizen’s daughters, had 
become a serpent of hypocrisy, and down his back and bosom ‘the 
emerald, onyx, sapphire, jasper, beryl] and amethyst strove in terrific 
emulation.” By this time Enitharmon had woven the emanation of 
Albion—the ideal woman—Jerusalem. Then follows the story of 
Christ, who is judged by the Sons of Albion, Rahab being among 
the witnesses against him; and Los (identical, here, with Joseph of 


1 K. ii. 95 and 96. 2 K. ii. 98. 
8 Commencing, ‘' For her delight the horse his proud neck bowed.” 
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Arimathea) takes the body down and buries it. Los reproaches 
Rahab, but she gives herself to Urizen, and the Night closes with 
the prophecy of Enion that the Eternal Man will resume his 
ancient bliss. 

Night 9 opens with the appearance of Jesus to Los and 
Enitharmon; Judgment Day arrives; the Tree of Mystery goes up 
in “folding flames’’;! and the Eternal Man on his rock lifts the 
blue lamps of his eyes, cries, ‘‘Oh, weakness and Oh, weariness!” 
and calls on Urizen to restore order. Urizen shakes the snows 
from his shoulders, and lo! 


“like garlands in the eastern sky 
When vocal May comes dancing from the East, Ahania came.” 


Jerusalem descends from heaven, and after six days of labour we 
learn that 


“The sun has left his blackness and has found a fresher morning.”? 


The Millennium has come. The Eternals are united in love. Man 
has awaked from his sleep. 

Several of Blake’s paintings relate to the personages in Vala, 
and among his engravings is one of the Chaining of Orc; but as 
it was done after Blake left Chichester, we see in the distance, 
not the spires and pinnacles of that city, but the dome of St. Paul’s. 

Vala brings us very close to Blake, closer perhaps than any 
other of his works, but then it resulted from the most intense moments 
of his life. It was the writing of it that made Felpham tolerable 
and even delightful to him, in spite of Hayley’s Ballads, the minia- 
tures, and the tedious Klopstock. Here the chariotry of the skies had 
visited him, and here “in evening years Eno, the earth mother, gave 
visions and sent Heaven.” 

As already stated, the /ocale of Vala, Milton and Jerusalem 
was at first Chichester city and neighbourhood, though of course 
Revelation, chapter 21, was drawn upon; and the proofs here 
offered should be carefully considered. Chichester in former days 
was enclosed by four walls, parts of which remain, with a north, 


ACIS) Tee) 2 Also in America. K. i. 265, last line. 
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To illustrate Chapter 9, and to show how Blake drew upon the 
Prophetic Books. The names 


district when making his later 
indicating water, for instance, gave him the idea of Udan Adan 
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south, east and west gate, just as Blake describes Golgonooza 
in Plates 12 and 13 of Jerusalem. The main streets still run 
north and south and east and west, meeting at the spot occupied by 
the ancient and beautiful market cross, called by Blake Luban, and 
dividing the city into four quarters. With old-time Chichester 
Blake was quite familiar, owing to Hayley’s archzological tastes 
and to a copy of Alexander Hay’s History of Chichester, which 
Hayley sent him in December, 1804. In Blake’s hands Chichester 
became a city of unspeakable splendour. The gates were guarded 
by lions of gold, bulls of iron, genii, gnomes, nymphs and fairies; 
and each gate looked into one of the four “worlds of humanity 
that are in every man, namely, Eden, Beulah, Generation,’ and 
Ulro? 

In the south-western quarter is the Cathedral —‘“ Bright 
Cathedron’s golden hall’’—with its courts, towers and pinnacles. 
In the north-east quarter stood, and still stands, the Guildhall, 
the building which had for Blake such sinister associations. But 
if Chichester corresponds with Blake’s description of Golgonooza, 
its surroundings correspond just as closely with the description of 
the environs of that city. Outside® it stretched the vale or swamp 
of Eututhan Benython (in Milton 24 44 we read of the “ Forests 
of Eututhan’’), ‘where souls wail,” and within this doleful land 
stretched the mournful region of the Indefinite; or, as Blake later 
called it, the lake of Udan Adan, formed of tears and sighs and 
death, and the sweat of its victims. Its malodorous waters washed 
the walls of Golgonooza* and extended to Felpham and Bognor. 
Indeed, the very word Bognor® suggested the name of the lake, but 
those who consult the accompanying map will notice that quite a 
number of names in this neighbourhood have affixes or suffixes 
indicative of water; as for example, Tangmere, Waterbeach, Lavant 
(=well springs), Aldingbourne. ‘ Kox is the Noah of it.” On the 
edge of the lake stood the Mills of the hermaphrodite Satan, that is, 


1 Also called Alla. 2 Also called Al-Ulro. 


3 In several places it is described as “without” Golgonooza, but in Jerusalem 14 34 it is by 
mistake placed beneath that city. Cf. EY. i. 419. 


4 See Vala v.74. K. ii. 57. 5 In Milton is a reference to the ‘rocks of Bognor.” K. ii. 368. 
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Turret House; and its waters nourished the roots of Urizen’s Tree 
of Mystery,’ transferred, of course, from Lambeth. Into its depths 
man is urged to cast his selfish Spectre or Reasoning Powers. 
(See page 28.) 

Admittedly, the exact limits of Udan Adan and Eututhan 
Benython are conjectural, but it is absolutely certain that in Blake’s 
geography they correspond roughly with the districts shown on our 
map.” In short, Blake’s quarrel with Sussex converted a pleasant 
country side into a vale of sighing. 

‘There are authors,’ says Nietzsche, ‘‘ who, by representing 
the impossible as possible, produce a feeling of exuberant freedom, 
as if a man stood on tiptoe and were compelled to dance from sheer 
inward delight.” That is precisely how we are affected by Vala, and 
we could almost imagine that Nietzsche, when writing that sentence, 
had had before him the impassioned utterances in this book (and 
the radiant colour print, ‘‘Glad Day,” would suitably illustrate it), 
written at the time the walls of the City of Art were slowly rising. 
But when that city was finished—oh the ebony! oh the gold! 


4 Vala viii. K. ii. 107. 
2 Further study of Blake and the map of Sussex might throw additional light on the subject. 
For instance, “ Dranthon,” Vala vii. (K. ii. 88) appears to be Drayton, near Chichester. 
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Wiritiam SuHarp,? the eminent engraver, a disciple of Joanna 
Southcote, whose book, A Warning to the whole World, had appeared 
in 1803, endeavoured about this time to make a convert of Blake, 
but without success; the only result being Blake’s lines ‘‘ On the 
Virginity of the Virgin Mary and Joanna Southcote.”* To this 
period belongs also The Pickering MS.*—eleven leaves with ten 
poems, some of which are found in their first state in the Rossetti MS. 
The first poem, ‘‘The Smile,’’ opens with: 


“ There is a Smile of Love, 
And there is a Smile of Deceit ; 
And there is a Smile of Smiles 
In which these two Smiles meet.” 


A stanza in “ The Crystal Cabinet” and a passage in Jerusalem 
make it quite clear that the person who smiles is Vala (Nature).° 
She is a “ Three-fold Wonder,” just as Hand (the brothers Hunt, 
of whom we shall hear much by and by) is a three-fold wonder 
with three heads. In short, Vala is three young ladies in one, 


Meath, OG, 2 William Sharp (1749—1824). 
MISS ile, 4 Now in the library of Mr. W. A, White, of New York. 


5 Who becomes Rahab, says Blake, in Time; but he calls her Vala in many places—in Time 
as well as in Eternity. 


Plate 41. 


THe Fox Inn, FELPHAM. 
Scene of the struggle between Blake and Schofield. See page 133. 


Photo: Valentine & Sons, Dundee. 


Tue GUILDHALL, CHICHESTER. 


Where Blake was tried, January rith, 1804. See page 136. 


Photo: Russells (G. H. Allen), 20 South Gate, Chichester. 


Plate 42. 


St. PAUL SHAKING OFF THE VIPER. 


Blake would see in it himself shaking off the Serpent of Materialism, and in the 
two alarmed figures at the back he would probably see Hayley and Miss H. 
Poole. See page 129. 
Never before reprodiuced, 
By permission of Mr. W. Graham Robertson. 


HyLeE AND GWENDOLEN. 


See pages ror and rq. 
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consequently she can smile trebly, making herself seductive beyond 
words, so we should be trebly on our guard against that inviting 
mouth. The illuminating stanza in “The Crystal Cabinet” runs: 


“ Oh, what a smile! a three-fold smile 
Fill’d me, that like a flame I burned; 
I bent to kiss the lovely maid, 
And found a three-fold kiss returned.” 


The passage in Jerusalem runs, ‘‘ When the lips Receive a kiss from 
Gods or Men, a three-fold kiss returns From the pressed loveliness.’’! 
‘The wise man will meet that triple smile,” says Blake, “with a 
triple frown—a frown of hate, a frown of disdain’’—nay with what is 
more deadly than either, a combination of the two. Such was the 
frown that spread over the face of Blake when, refusing to perform 
uncongenial tasks, he renounced the [smiling] Hayley and all his 
works. Blake, of course, continued to love Hayley as a corporeal 
friend, but in a spiritual sense, oh how he hated him! Though so 
simple, nevertheless this poem has puzzled many editors, who have 
put forward the most absurd theories to explain it. 

The title of ‘*‘ The Golden Net,” a lyric comparable for 
sheer loveliness only to ‘The Sunflower’? and ‘The Crystal 
Cabinet,”’ was taken from Young’s Night Thoughis (Night 9, line 1400). 
Beneath a may bush are three pretty girls, clothed, one in flames 
of fire, one in iron wire, and one in tears and sighs. It is another 
three-fold poem.? A deleted passage runs: 


“ Wings they had that soft enclose 
Round their body when they chose ; 
They would let them down at will, 
Or make translucent = 


He, indeed, who travels in Blake-land requires to be wary. They 
carry the golden net of chastity to hang it on the may bush. A 
young man—and he was not wary—pities them, and immediately the 
net rises and falls on him. He is in the same unhappy condition 
that they were. In Vala, as we have seen, Blake pictures many 


1 Jerusalem 7Q 24—26. 2 Cf. “The Crystal Cabinet,” 
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sorts of monsters which restraint engenders in the mind.’ This 
restraint, likened in Blake’s earlier poems to a Golden Cage and a 
Silken Net,? develops later into the Veil of Vala. In Jerusalem we 
find Albion rending that beautiful “net of gold and silver twine.’’* 

Of the greater part of the next poem, ‘‘ The Mental 
Traveller,’’ the best explanation is that of Mr. Damon, who points 
out that it is The Song of the Circle. Man, according to Blake, 
experiences a succession of states: 


1. Innocence and happiness. 
Experience, his fall. 
Revolt. 


Rabies ie 


Religious Deadness. Dogma. 


5. Return to Innocence and happiness. 


And he passes through the same series of states again and again in 
an eternal round. Although the main trend of Mr. Damon’s argument 
seems correct, his explanation of stanzas 14 to 20, which he parallels 
with Tivzel, will not do; for they are really a section of the story of 
Blake’s own life. The meaning of the poem is apparently as follows: 

When it commences, Man (Blake) is in the second state, 
Experience. Orc (Revolt) is born, and he becomes the prey of 
Vala (Seductive Nature). But it is not nature who should have 
rule over the poet and the artist; it is Inspiration—that which is 
imside a man, not that which is outside. Having captured Orc, she 
nails him down upon a rock and ‘‘catches his shrieks in cups of 
gold.”* He rends his manacles, and that is the third state, Revolt. 
As the result of his sufferings he amasses gold, that is, produces 
works of art, but his enthusiasm wanes. From beneath his hearth 
Rahab (Dogma) is born, and he degenerates, as do most churches, 
till nothing but dogma remains. He wanders in search of a new 


4 See p. 145. 
2 Cf.: ‘‘He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage.'’—Poetical Sketches. 


3 Jerusalem QQ 30. 
4 Here the story resembles that in America where, however, it is Los who crucifies Ore. As 
to catching his shrieks, cf. Jerusalem 30 82, 
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E] Dorado, and finds himself at Felpham (stanza 15). Here his 
necessities force him to take to his bosom Barren Reason, and to 
do uncongenial work for bread. All happiness then takes flight. 


‘The cottage fades before his sight, 
The garden and its lovely charms.” 


But he and his new bride do not chime. He finds himself in beast- 
haunted deserts. Then he enters state five, becoming a wayward 
babe. He has renounced the Hayley. 


“ The trees bring forth sweet ecstasy.” 


The second state is experienced once more, though its horrors are 
not mentioned, and Orc is born a second time and a second time 
crucified. In short, Man (Blake included) keeps going round and 
round, and that is the Song of the Circle. ‘‘ Man,” says Blake, 
““passes on, but states remain for ever; he passes through them 
like -a traveller.”’* 

In ‘*The Land of Dreams’’ the strength of the child’s 
belief is contrasted with the feebleness of the father’s. The poet, 
be it remembered, always remains a child, and consequently retains 
the child’s imagination. 

With **Mary”’ we dealt on page 88. ‘‘The Crystal Cabinet’’ 
should be studied by the side of “The Smile” and ‘The Mental 
Traveller.” Vala (Rahab), however, instead of crucifying her victim, 
shuts him up in a cabinet. He experiences delights and sees Vala’s 
double, a lovely maiden, who smiles a three-fold smile, for she is 
really three seductresses rolled into one, and when in his rapture 
he kisses her, she returns a three-fold kiss. In his ardour to seize 
her he bursts the cabinet. The last stanza should be compared 
with stanza 22 of ‘The Mental Traveller,” for both refer to the 
birth of Orc. We know from what we read there that Ore will 
grow old, Vala young; she will catch him again; and so it will go 
on in endless cycle. ‘‘*The Grey Monk”’ is dealt with on page 118. 

‘¢Auguries of Innocence’’ shows what we should do to be 
happy and beloved. First we must endeavour 


14 Description of picture of the Last Judgment, Cf. Jerusalem 73 42. 
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“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower.” 


We must be merciful to all dumb creatures: 


“ He who the ox to wrath has mov’d, 
Shall never be by woman loved.” 


It was the custom at that time in many towns to turn an ox loose 
in the street, bait it to madness, and hunt it to death. In the 
Monthly Review for 1802, page 445, is the notice of a sermon against 
this sport preached December 2oth, 1801, ‘‘ being the day previous 
to the Annual Bull Baiting at Wokington, Berks.” 

Our confidence in Omnipotence and in our own powers should 


be unbounded: 
“Tf the sun and moon should doubt, 
They’d immediately go out.’’! 


There must be sorrow, but under every grief ‘Runs a joy with 
silken twine.” Had not Cowper, whom Blake knew by heart, said, 


“The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.” ? 


To another famous pronouncement in this poem reference has already 
been made: 


‘““ We are led to believe a lie 
When we see with, not through, the eye;’? 


and the poem closes with the lovely declaration : 


‘God appears and God is light 
To those poor souls who dwell in night; 
But does a human form display 
To those who dwell in realms of day.” 


God is good even to those whose ideas are erroneous, but to those 
whose aim is truth and beauty He becomes a loving and beloved 
Housemate. 

The grotesque lines, ‘‘Long John Brown and Little Mary 
Bell’’ have puzzled generations of readers, but the meaning is 


1Cf. ‘‘Humility . . . does the sun and moon blot out.'’—Everlasting Gospel, 
2 See also Everlasting Gospel, K. iii. 330. 
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‘‘Monstrous forms engendered by the tortures of chastity.’’ 
‘‘ Vala grew a scaled serpent . . . she became a dragon.”— 


(Night 2) K. Vol. 2, page 24, line 31. See page 142. 
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A spectre. ‘‘ Raging they take the human visage.” 52a.  K. i. 103. 
A secret monster of the animating worlds. gos. K, ii. 80, 


See page 142. 


Plate 44, 


VALA, OR THE Four Zoas. 408 (NIGHT 7). 


Enitharmon grasping the seven starred (= seven eyed) Mill wheel of 
Hayley. The stars or eyes are the seven eyes of God which, with 
the exception of the 7th (Jesus) represent inferior states. See page 142. 
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Enitharmon pushing away the seven eyed (= seven starred) wheel. 
She puts off ‘‘the dark, Satanic body.” See page rq2. 
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really quite plain. John, goaded by the Devil! (sexual desire) is 
attracted by Mary, who encourages and then repels him. Sometimes 
she would and sometimes she wouldn’t. “Her fairy skipped out and 
her fairy skipped in.” She was not going to be caught too quickly, 
yet it was pleasant to see him languishing for her—buzzing about 
her. She even makes fun of him. Then a tragedy occurs. Poor 
John dies of chagrin, Mary’s pleasure-loving fairy deserts her, and 
the Devil that had tormented John takes its place in her bosom. 
Her opportunity thrown away, she becomes, through her own fault, 
a withered old maid. She was more vain than politic. Why pity 
her? Moral, ‘Gather the rose-buds while ye may!” 


The last poem is ‘* William Bond,’’ the life story of a 
young man and his sweetheart, Mary Green. When he falls in 
love with another girl, Mary releases him and even offers to be the 
other’s servant, but is so distressed that she swoons. William, 
alarmed at the scene, and realising how deeply she loves him, finds 
his affection for her return. The poem admits of several interpreta- 
tions, but the one that fits best with what we know of Blake makes 
it a reflection of the Hayley affair. If that is correct, Mary would 
be Blake’s Imaginative Powers, the other girl his Reasoning Powers 
—that is, Hayley’s influence. “If you love another, I will be her 
servant,’ says Mary. That is, Blake thought he could do unimagi- 
native work for Hayley, in order to get daily bread, and give play 
to his imaginative powers as well. He says to Mary, “ You are 
pale and cold. My other love is ruddy and bright’’—referring perhaps 
to the colour of the golden guineas which Hayley’s work brought 
him. But, as he presently discovered, devotion to the gold-girl 
meant death to the old girl. To deny oneself is better than to 
barter one’s genius for a crust. Moreover, just as a man is happy 
when he sacrifices himself for others, so is he happy who sacrifices 
himself for his genius. 

Hayley, who was by this time deep in his biography of 
Romney, had engaged a number of his friends to play the jackal 
to him—the most diligent being Blake, the Rev. James Stanier Clarke 


4 Of the sort in the Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 
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(“Gil Blas’], and William Meyer. In a letter of January 27th, 
1804, Blake speaks of calling on Mr. John Romney (Romney’s son), 
Flaxman, Samuel Rose, and others who were likely to help; and 
he was able to send useful information of a miscellaneous kind; 
Meyer also did his best, but the most successful of the three 
was Clarke, who on February 23rd supplied the charming anecdote 
of Romney and Helen of Troy. Romney once, it seems, entered 
in company into an anxious and earnest illustration of the person 
of Helen. All present were delighted and suffered him to proceed 
without interruption, until at last a gentleman observed, ‘‘ Why, did 
you then ever see Helen?” ‘God bless me!” exclaimed Romney, 
‘“T beg your pardons. I thought at the moment I had!” 

On February 23rd Blake speaks of calling on Daniel Braith- 
waite (Romney's earliest patron), a cheerful man with ‘‘a green 
shade over his eyes”; Samuel Rose, ‘‘ our beloved counsellor,” who 
“alas! was ill in bed”; and Prince Hoare, the painter. Braith- 
waite thought Blake’s portrait of Romney ‘a very great likeness,” 
but it was not used after all. With Hoare, a delicate wisp of a 
man, whose laughter resembled crying, whose sadness was a kind of 
mirth, Blake was much impressed; and the conversation having run 
on to Hoare’s work, Extracts from a Correspondence with the Academies 
of Vienna and St. Petersburg, which contained two pictures of Ceres 
by Blake after Flaxman, Blake said that Hayley would like to 
see it. Hoare, pleased with the compliment, sorrowfully expressed 
himself honoured, and next day a copy arrived at 17 South 
Molton Street. When sending the book on to Hayley, Blake said, 
‘You would be much delighted with the man, as I assure myself 
you will be with his work.” He then went on to say that the proofs 
of Cowper’s monument (for the 3rd Vol. of ‘‘ The Life of Cowper”) 
would be ready in a week’s time, and the letter closes with Blake’s 
and his wife’s respects and love to Hayley and Miss Poole. A 
little later Blake was engraving, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
outline called ‘“‘The Graphic Muse” or ‘ Theory” which appeared 
in Hoare’s Inquiry into the Requisite Cultivation . . . of the Arts of 
Design, 1806." All Blake’s March letters contain references to the 


1 See Burlington Magazine, May, 1907. Rus. 178. Hoare's book is reviewed in the Monthly 
Review, Vol. 52, 1807. 
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plates for the 3rd Volume of the Cowper, and in that of March 12th 
he bursts out into ecstatic praise of Cowper’s Letters, which, he 
says, “ought to be printed in letters of gold and ornamented with 
jewels of Heaven, Havillah and Eden, and all the countries where 
jewels abound.” 

It was no doubt at this time that he had his vision of Cowper, 
who said to him, “Oh, that I were insane always! I will never 
rest till I am so. Oh, that in the bosom of God I was hid! You 
retain health and yet are as mad as any of us all—over us all— 
mad as a refuge from Bacon, Newton and Locke.’’! 

On April 2nd he refers to the second edition of Flaxman’s 
Iliad, for which he was engraving three of the plates. The next 
letters relate to the collecting of more material for the Romney 
biography, and show that Hayley and Blake were on the friendliest 
terms; but that of April 7th refers to a literary scheme in which 
he and Hoare were interested, and for which Richard Phillips, 
the publisher, desired to secure Hayley’s assistance. ‘‘Mr. Phillips,” 
says Blake, ‘‘is a man of vast spirit and enterprise, who appealed 
to Cowper for that sonnet in favour of a prisoner’ at Leicester, 
which I believe you thought fit not to print; so you see he is 
spiritually adjoined to us’; but of this scheme it is not necessary 
to say more as it never materialised. 

From a letter to Hayley of May 28th, 1804, we learn that 
Blake had been studying Marshall’s Washingion,* a work that must 
have recalled his own America; but his thoughts were still running 
largely on two subjects dear both to him and to his correspondent; 
for he continues, ‘I have the happiness of seeing the Divine 
Countenance in such men as Cowper and Milton more distinctly 
than in any prince or hero.” 

Johnson, the bookseller, warited to have the Life of Romney 


4 Written by Blake in or after 1819 in reference to a passage in Spurzhein’s Observations 
on the Deranged Manifestations of the Mind, published that year. The vision must be dated 
much earlier. 2 It appeared in 1805 with 4o plates. 

3 The prisoner was Phillips himself. He was then (June 18th, 1793) in Leicester gaol for 
selling Paine’s Rights of Man. I printed the sonnet in my Unpublished Letters of William 
Cowper, 1925. Phillips, who was knighted in 1808, edited the Monthly Magazine. 


4 Washington's Writings with Life, by Chief Justice John Marshall. 5 vols., 1804. 
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printed in London, but Hayley wished it to be in the hands of 
his and Blake’s old, stuttering friend, Joseph Seagrave, of Chichester; 
and in this letter of May 28th Blake urges Hayley not to be led 
by Johnson! He says, “I will venture to give it as my settled 
opinion that if you suffer yourself to be persuaded to print in 
London you will be cheated every way. . . In London every 
calumny and falsehood uttered against another of the same trade 
is thought fair play. Engravers, painters, statuaries, printers, poets, 
we are not in a field of battle but in a city of assassinations.” 

The following Droll Incident is then recorded. ‘ When,” 
says Blake, ‘“‘I repeated to Mr. Phillips your intention of taking 
the books you want from his shop, he made reply . . . I shall be 
very proud to have Mr. Hayley’s name on my books, but please 
express to him my hope that he will consider me as the sincere 
friend of Mr. Johnson, who is (I have every reason to say) both 
the most generous and honest man I ever knew, and with whose 
interest I should be so averse to interfere, that I should wish him 
to have the refusal first of anything before it should be offered to me.” 

Phillips, after calling Johnson his ‘best friend,” then repeated 
to Blake Johnson’s railing against the country printers including 
Seagrave. Phillips also found fault with the paper on which Hayley’s 
Life of Cowper was printed, adding that it was ‘scandalous and unfit 
for such a work.” ‘Here,” said Blake, “I cut him short by asking 
if he knew who furnished the paper? He answered, ‘I hope 
Mr. Johnson did not.’ I assured him that he did, and here he left 
off and turned to another subject.” 

The friction between Phillips and Blake evidently increased, 
for later Blake wrote in the Rossetti MS.: 


ie loved me not as he loved his friends, 
For he lov’d them for gain, to serve his ends. 
He lov’d me, and for no gain at all 
But to rejoice and triumph in my fall.” 


The probability being, nevertheless, that Phillips, who was a good- 
natured man, had no animus against Blake whatever. 


1 Johnson and Phillips wished to injure Seagrave in Hayley’s opinion. 
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AcE INsTrucTING YOUTH. 
By permission of Miss Carthew. 
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SAMUEL ROSE. 


After the Portrait by Lawrence. 
See pages 97, 137, 168. Lent by Dr. Hubert Norman. 
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THE PexerLess VILLA (VIEW FROM THE Main Roap) 


of Miss Harriet [Henrietta] Poole, Mid Lavant, now ‘‘Robson’s Orchard,” the home of 
Miss Riadore. Miss Poole was buried at Mid Lavant Church, on May 26th, 1827. Her 
age was 80. In accordance with the custom of those days she is described as ‘‘ Mrs.”’ 
though unmarried. See page 99, where, owing to a mistake in The Gentleman's 


Magazinc, the date of her death is wrongly put July, 1827. 


Photo; Kussell’s, Chichester. 


THe PEERLESS VILLA (VIEW FROM THE Lawn). 


Photo : Russell's, Chichester, 
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Hayley, when writing to Flaxman, quoted the passage in 
Blake’s letter about London being a city of assassinations; and 
Flaxman, who thought himself hinted at, observed,! ‘“ With respect 
to Mr. Blake’s remark upon assassinations, he may have been 
acquainted with wretches capable of such practices, but I desire it 
may be understood that I am not one of them, and though I do 
not deal in ‘barbarous stilettoes’ [an expression, probably, of 
Hayley’s], I am willing to acknowledge the benevolence and sound- 
ness of Blake’s general observations ”’—that is, his benevolence in 
advocating the retention of Seagrave’s services, and the soundness of 
his remarks on labour at that time in London. 

On June 22nd Blake mentions having called on his old 
partner, James Parker—who had prospered—in respect to the 
engraving of the pictures for the Life of Romney, and he speaks of 
his own head of Romney? as in ‘‘a very great forwardness.”’ On 
July 16th he praises ‘Mrs. Klopstock’s Letters.” 

On September 28th Blake tells Hayley that he had had the 
pleasure of a call from Mrs. Chetwynd [Gwendolen] and her brother, 
‘“a giant in body, mild and polite in soul—as,” adds Blake, “I 
have, in general, found great bodies to be.” It seems that they 
were much pleased with the ‘‘Romney designs,’”* and Mrs. Chetwynd 
sent through William Meyer’ two articles for Hayley. “He” 
[Meyer], remarks Blake, “‘is now, I suppose, enjoying the delights 
of the turret of lovely Felpham; please to give my affectionate 
compliments to him.” 

Hayley continued to be having adventures with horses, and 
a peep at what was going on at Felpham is afforded by his letter of 
October 10th, 1804, to Richard Vernon Sadleir, from whom he had 
procured a new mount in the place of a sorrel named Amigo. “He 
[Amigo] has been once on his knees with me, but we rose gracefully 
together without the slightest injury to man or horse. Paulina 
forbids me riding him . . . in the winter.’”® 


4 August 2nd, 1804. 2 Which was rejected. 

3 The only accepted Romney design engraved by Blake was “ Sketch of a Shipwreck.” 
4 Son of the miniaturist. 
5 Fitzwilliam Collection. 
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On October 23rd, 1804, Blake, writing to Hayley, refers to his 
old patron, ‘our good and kind friend,” Mr. John Hawkins, whom he 
expected soon to see again. And then he bursts out sur-excitedly, ‘‘Oh, 
Glory! and Oh, Delight! I have entirely reduced that Spectrous Fiend 
[The Reasoning Powers in him] to his station, whose annoyance has 
been the ruin of my labours for the last passed twenty years of 
my life. He is the enemy of conjugai love, and is the Jupiter of 
the Greeks, an iron hearted tyrant. .’ Here again we glimpse 
further trouble between Blake and his wife, who evidently wanted him 
to do more work of the kind that would produce bread and butter.” 


Blake continues: ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar had seven times passed 
over him; I have had twenty. Thank God, I was not altogether 
a beast as he was, but I was a slave bound in a mill among beasts 
and devils. These beasts and these devils are now, together with 
myself, become children of light and liberty, and my feet and my 
wife’s feet are free from fetters.’”’ He goes on: “‘O lovely Felpham, 
parent of immortal friendship, to thee I am eternally indebted for 
my three years’ rest from perturbation and the strength I now 
enjoy.” The oddness of this remark cannot fail to be noticeable 
when we recall that the Turret, which Blake so warmly praises, is 
none other than the dark Satanic Mills of Jerusalem and Milton. 
Blake, indeed, was by turns grateful to, and enraged against, Hayley. 
Not that the Satanic Mills meant Felpham alone; they included 
every place sacred to routine and mechanical work. The lines under 
his ‘Glad Day” will be recalled: ‘Albion rose from where he 
laboured at the Mill with slaves.” This rush of joy was the result 
of a-visit he had just made to the Truchsessian Gallery, a 
collection of works by old masters, which were exhibited in the New 
Road, Marylebone, by Joseph Truchsess, an Austrian Count.! 
“Suddenly,” he says, “I was again enlightened with the light I 
enjoyed in my youth, and which has for exactly twenty years been 
closed to me as by a door and by window shutters. . . . He [the 


4 In the Bodleian are two pamphlets: (1) Proposal for the Establishment of a Public 
Gallery of Pictures in London, by Count Joseph Truchsess, London, 1802. (2) Catalogue of the 
Truchsessian Picture Gallery, now exhibiting in the New Road, opposite Portland Place, 
London, 1803. 
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Spectre] is become my servant, who domineered over me; he is 
even as a brother’ who was my enemy. Dear Sir, excuse my 
enthusiasm, or rather madness, for I am really drunk with intellectual 
vision whenever I take a pencil or graver into my hand, even as I 
used to be in my youth, and as I have not been for twenty dark, 
but very profitable, years. I thank God that I courageously pursued 
my course through darkness.’”’ The effects of the new inspiration, 
he said, would be seen when the ‘“‘ Head of Romney” and “The 
Shipwreck”’ arrived. But Hayley understood this outburst in which 
was revealed the secret of a soul, no more than that burning lyrist 
Euclid, or that perfervid poet John Locke would have understood 
it; besides he had transferred his patronage to others—to Caroline 
Watson, who later stayed some weeks at Felpham, and Abraham 
Raimbach, both of whom engraved for him. 

It was Blake’s custom when roused to the skies to seize his 
pencil immediately and to outpour himself as long as the visitation 
lasted, but which of his magnificent imaginings were the immediate 
result of the upheaval caused by the study of the Truchsessian 
pictures is unrecorded. Perhaps it was ‘The Fury of my Course 
among the Stars” or some other splendour of the Jerusalem. That day, 
if ever, Naziad?—Man’s Super-self, super-Psyche or Inspiration— 
visited him and fired him. 

The letter of October 23rd, 1804, concludes; ‘‘If our excellent 
and manly friend Meyer is yet with you, please to make my wife’s 
and my own most respectful and affectionate compliments to him, 
and also to our kind friend at Lavant.” 

In November appeared Hayley’s Triumph of Music, and Blake, 
who read three times the copy which Hayley sent him, praised, on 
December 18th, the principal character, Venusia; while Miss Poole, 
“‘undismayed by the coldness with which the book was received by 
the Press,” predicted ‘that it would gradually become a favourite 
book with readers who are alive to the influence of simplicity and 
tenderness.” Leutha’s prophecy, however, was not fulfilled. Still, 
notwithstanding this rebuff, Hayley’s influence in the literary region 


4 Cf. Los’s attitude to Urizen. Chapter 9, p. 149. 
2See The Land of Souls by Thomas Wright, of Olney. 
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continued, for Richard Cumberland, the dramatist, who had found 
fault with the Life of Cowper, admits (in 1806) that ‘‘all the world 
will read what Mr. Hayley writes.”? 

Hayley also sent Blake a copy of Alexander Hay’s History of 
Chichester, and to it we doubtless owe some of the passages in the 


Jerusalem. 
The end of 1804 was saddened by the Death of Samuel 
Rose, who had been ill ever since the Trial. ‘‘ Farewell, sweet 


Rose!’’ cries Blake, ‘‘thou hast got before me into the Celestial City. 
I also have but a few more mountains to pass, for I hear the bells 
ring and the trumpets sound to welcome thy arrival among Cowper’s 
Glorified Band of Spirits of the Just made Perfect.” 


EN D> ©) Hea VG raat. 


1 Anti-Jacobin, 1807, Vol. 26, p. 133. 2 Dedicated to Hayley; printed by Seagrave, 
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